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Shorthand : 

A SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINE. 



Pocknell's "Legible Shorthand."* 

Thi object of the Inventor of ** Legible Shorthand" is to make 
Shorthand characters as legible as common print. The method is set forth 
in the book just pablished. The preface to the work records no less than 
five inventions, five improvements^ and seven advantages over current 
systems. Among these is the power of indicating all vowels without 
writing them : a very important gain. The alphabet is the foundation of 
the system. First of all the letters have each a straight stroke allotted 
to them. Difference in length and thickness, which has been proved by 
" Phonography" to be practicable in fast writing, is adopted. Secondly, 
each stroke has two attendant curves corresponding in length, thickness, and 
slope to the stroke. The initial and final vowels are shown by using these 
curves instead of the strokes ; and the eye sees the vowel, so to speak, 
in the hollow of each curve. Medially the curves serve to facilitate the 
junction of letters. If a mute vowel ends a word it is shown by finishing 
the outline with a stroke instead of the curve, and thus a distinction is 
obtained between the sounded and unsounded final vowel — an important 
gain in preventing the clashing of words. Next, a system of joined 
vowels is especially useful, when attached to the curves, in writing mono- 
syllables and brief words of one consonant without lifting the pen and yet 
showing all the vowel-places to the eye of the reader. This ingenious 
contrivance does away entirely with the great trouble which monosyllables 
have hitherto caused to Shorthand-writers, because such words are always 
uttered so fast that the briefest possible way of writing them is an absolute 
necessity, and the impossibility of writing-in the vowels in such words has 
always tended to illegibility. 

If there were nothing else in the system to commend it, these novelties 
would do so. But the author does not rest here. He shows every medial 
vowel in every part of a fully-written word, and in every part of a 
shortened word as far as the ordinary spelling of the shortened word is 
followed. This the author found could only be done by having double 
characters to correspond with all the double letters, treble characters for 
the treble letters, and so on, as exhibited in longhand writing, where 
double consonants without intervening vowels are constantly occurring in 
almost every word. For a long time, as the author explains in his book, this 
theory (which was admitted at the Shorthand Writers' Association to be the. 
correct one) could not be reduced to practice, but when the treble-character 
alphabet occurred to the author all obstacles vanished, and the placing of 
hooks, circles, and loops (which the author calls ^* symbols" to distinguish 
them from the ordinary " characters" of the alphabet) at the end of each 
character, on all sides, gave a power of representing by a combined form 
(caUed in the system the coalescent form) all the combinations of conso- 
nants that occur in longhand without the intervention of a vowel. 

The legibility thus gained is immense, because if a single consonant is 

*' Z^gybU ShortTumd," 107 pp., 2,500 cuts, 3s. cloth. To be had of £. Focknell, 
2, Paloon Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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invariably written with a single character of the alphabet, and a compound 
consonant is always written with a *' coalesoent/' it follows that where the 
junctions of the characters and coal^cents occur there must always be a 
vowel " understood." Thus, in a sense, the word is pictured in accordance 
with its formation ; and as the same form in regard to the identical col- 
location of vowels and consonants rarely occurs in comparison with forms 
that have the same consonants but a differing disposition of vowels, the 
advantage of " Legible Shorthand," as contrasted with former systems, where 
this plan cannot be carried out, is apparent at once. The author shows 
this in his book by one out of thousands of examples that might be quoted — 
viz., a form having the consonants ** hmi** which, in a system that has 
no means of showing the plcice of the medial vowels, might stand for 
Bamet, brunt, burnt, brunette, and baronet — whereas when the places of 
the vowels are shown by the junction of the single with the double con- 
sonants the clashing is reduced to nil : — thus : (the hyphens and asterisk 
showing the vowel-places) — B-rn-t, br-nt, b-rnt, br-n-t*, and b-r-n-t. A 
reference to Dimbleby's dictionary will show how constantly whole groups 
of words under the old systems must necessarily have the same Shorthand 
outline, leading to errors in reading even by the most experienced writers, 
and landing the youthful practitioner in no end of confusion. 

Another advantage possessed by "Legible Shorthand" over current 
systems is the power of absolutely fixing the first syllable of a word 
when that syllable is formed of two consonants having one intervening 
vowel, as in the word baronet just quoted. This is effected by what 
is called, to distinguish it, a syllabic character, and is merely an inver- 
sion of the coalescent form — so that while the system will express any 
double or triple combination of consonants without intervening vowels, 
it will also express any syllable of the above form in the language. 
It will be obvious to those who watch the very clear instructions given in 
the book that these syllabic and coalescent forms cannot be used indis- 
criminately, and therefore the syllabic is only applicable at the beginning 
of a fully-written word, but is usefully applied afterwards in the " abbre- 
viating methods." 

The pith of the theoretical part of the system is contained in the above 
devices ; their value, reduced to practice, will be appreciated by practical 
men, some of whom give their testimony in flattering terms which the 
author prints in the volume. 

An exposition of these devices is given as applied to longer mono- 
syllables. The author deals with them according to their foimation — 
».e., the disposition of the vowels and consonants which make up the word; 
and, applying the principles already explained, he gets, by simple and 
regular rules, which admit of no exception, and do not require the aid of 
" position," a varying outline for each word in such groups as gain, gone, 
gun, guinea, again, agone, agony, all of which Taylor and Lewis wrote 
with one and the same outline, and which are not much better expressed in 
Phonography unless the principle of position, so dilficult to remember as 
used in that system, is brought to the aid of the outline. When it is 
remembered that the author has effected this improved legibility without 
at aU sacrificing Brevity, but, on the contrary, increasing it, in addition to 
showing the vowels in such words without writing them, then his claim to 
having revived the Legibility of the longer old systems, while retaining, or 
surpassing, the brevity of the modem systems, must be held to be fully 
established. ' 
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In a limited space it would be impossible to meDtion all the sub- 
sidiary methods employed in bringing into one whole a scheme which is 
eminently adapted to the English language, and might also be applied 
to any other language ; but there are important points that must not be 
left unnoticed. " Position" to distinguish vowel-sounds is discarded, except 
as to monosyllables of one consonant, as an^ in, on, ere, ire, ore, &c., where 
the author simply permits it, but does not advocate it. " Position" he 
applies to classes of words, such as those carrying prefixes, and long words 
which are commonly expressed in Shorthand'Hby a part only and not the 
whole. He contends that the burden on the memory, which the principle 
of " position" always involves, and which becomes an insuperable objection 
to the study of some systems, is reduced to a minimum by his plan. The 
characters of the alphabet, and the symbols, are all available for expressing 
prefixes, to the number of 100, and such words are commenced above the 
line. 

Again, partly-written words signify the whole when also written alove 
the line, certain rules being observed to distinguish them from the prefix- 
words. The partly -written words are called logograms — a term now well 
understood by Phonographers, and according to the scheme some 7,000 
logograms might be formed, of which the author gives about 500 in neatly - 
engraved types. Other abbreviating methods are also employed. Thus 
the beginning and end of a word may be so written as to signify the whole, 
when distinguished by the last part written across the first ; and words 
such as are abbreviated in longhand — viz., agl. for agricultural, mfr. for 
manufacturer — ^are expressed by another distinct rule. Words expressed 
by initials, as P.R.S. (Fellow of the Royal Society), are alse provided for ; 
and hackneyed phrases may be expressed below the line, when the writer 
is hard pressed, by the initial letters. 

The above are the chief points of a remarkable system which several 
experts, who were good enough to watch the proof-sheets, have declared 
worthy of supplanting Phonography, which has so long and conspicuously held 
the field j but after a lapse of nearly fifty years since that meth(>cl came before 
the world, it is not surprising that one of its practitioners should have 
obviated defects which many have hitherto striven, but unsuccessfully, to 
remedy. But he had to begin de noiio, and has formed his super- 
structure upon a wider basis, which allows greater scope for dealing 
with the anomalies of the English language. The principle of Pho- 
neticS} on which all systems have been more or less based, is followed as 
closely as ths Practice of the art could be made to harmonise with the 
Theory of that law ; but the author does not scruple to accept the aid of 
what is termed " Stenographi/" when any advantage can be gained thereby. 

Steno. 



One of the latest French works on Shorthand is a Cours de Steno- 
graphie, by L. P. Gu^nin, Revising Stenogrrapher to the Senate. It has 
silready reached a second edition, and is published at a franc by Tolmer 
and Co., 43, Rue du Four-Saint-Germain. The system is preceded by the 
remarks of the author on the Tyronian and modern methods of Shorthand. 
The method explained by the author is based on what some people would 
call the " Stenographic'* plan, and bears a remarkable resemblance to many 
of the preceding French writers, especially to that of M. A. Roby, Officiel 
StSnographe, published in Paris in 1870. 



History of Shorthand. 

By Thohas Aitdebson. 
(^All Sights Seserved.) 

. CHAPTER I. 

OBiaiN OF LANGUAGE: OP WEITINa: OP SHOETHAND. 

'* Cedant literulis ctmctee aztes, quels sine inagiins 
Orator Bemo, nemo poeta fuit. 
Absque hac arte sacra studiis decus omne periret, 

SuayiloqufB lingusB gloria cuncta viris. 
LiT£BA scripta dedit popuU quod blanda loquela 
Yivat, cum populo non sit in orbe locus:" 

NicoLS, De JAteris Inventis^ Lib. 11. 1. 31. 

Few, we may, perhaps, imagine, will feel inclined to dispute the high 
pre-eminence which has been so gracefully vindicated in these lines for the 
place and power of letters. To the literary art, literulis, as the polished elegiacs 
of the medifldvalist proclaim, the whole commonwealth of other arts must bow 
down and resign the palm, since, without it, oratory, philosophy, and poetry 
or song — Ich dien in the heraldry of the mind — were each and all bereft of 
many a lasting charm. There are inventions of to-day, like the telephone, 
the phonograph, and the photophone, which may well excite our astonish- 
ment ; but though they certainly supplement they can never supersede the 
use of writing, which is now, as truly as the hour when it was first so 
styled, the most admirable of all the admirable inventions of man. That 
it' is a human invention at all has been generally denied, and many scholars, 
especially theologians, have regarded it with reverence as a direct Divine 
endowment. But whether they were mistaken or not, writing has always, 
indeed, been recognised as a capital possession, on account not only of its 
elegance and its ingenuity, but also because of its undoubted and indubit- 
able utility. " 'Tis to writing,'* to quote a passage of much excellence, " 'Tis to 
writing," says Dr. Mavor in his Universal Stenography ^ " thousands are 
indebted for half the pleasure of their existence ; to it we owe that social 
intercourse of words, and sweet communication of sentiments with friends 
and relations, perhaps separated from us by oceans and continents; by it 
we are enabled to participate their joys and condole their misfortunes ; by 
it we can express the language of the heart, when the eye that brightens 
with joy or swims in tears is invisible to them, and the voice that would 
soothe affliction or congratulate success is impossible to be heard." 

True ! Yet has this benign art higher title to our esteem, for is it not the 
sovereign perpetuator of science, its heritage, its safeguard, its treasury and 
reward ? How marvellous, that by the marks and mystic forms we caU letters, 
which are the impressive ensigns of the pen, words, those audible images of 
the unseen world within, are visibly portrayed ; and when speeding onward 
to decay on the bosom of the very air they are bom of, from the lips of 
the impassioned patriot, devout philosopher, gifted statesman, or profound 
divine, are pursued by skilful fingers, arrested and apprehended in their 
aerial flight— nay, touched even in the article of death to an instantaneous 
resurrection, to be wafted world-wide and across the centuries, for the 
admonition and delight, the government, and the solace of all our kind ! 
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Such words of wisdom we do not willingly concede to oblivion, but 
enshrine in tabernacles less mortal than their makers, in constant ex- 
pectancy of any stray quickening glance or kindling breath to life, 
beauty, motion. The art of writing, therefore, may not only claim this 
sublime distinction, that it anoints the hand with the regency of speech, 
and arms the tongue with sempiternal sway, but may further inscribe on 
her banners, passport to the temple of learning, guide to the palace of 
wisdom, and high chosen channel of communication and access to the very 
sanctuary of truth. There was a deep, a startling significance in the Roman 
dictum, Vita homiwum sine litteris mors est, since though human life, so 
despoiled, may, indeed, be not impossible, yet verily without literature the 
past would be to us a chasm, the present a cbaos, and the future an agony. 
" Quid ilia vis," asks Cicero in his Tttsculan Sesearches, " qusB tandem est, 
quse investigat occulta ? Aut qui sonos vocis, qui infiniti videbantur, 
paucis literarum, notis terminavit? Philosophia vero omnium mater 
artium, quid est aliud, nisi, ut Plato ait, ut ego, inventum Deorum." 

As to the origin of language, which we ought, perhaps, to have con- 
sidered first, disquisitions innumerable have been composed. The various 
arguments, generally interesting, though sometimes prolix, resolve into 
this : — Whether God enriched our first father with the inspiration of speech, 
or whether it is one of those discoveries and glories of man which are due 
to his diligent co-operation with the design and work of his Creator. It 
is unnecessary to recall the many eminent apologists of the opposite tenets, 
and we simply select a sentence or two from both sides. " It appears," 
says Dr. Leland, quoted by Parkhurst, Hebrew Lexicon, p. 553, "that 
man was not left to acquire ideas in the ordinary way, which would have 
been too tedious and slow as he was circumstanced, but was at once 
furnished with the knowledge which was then necessary to him. He was 
immediately endued with the gift of language, which necessarily supposes 
that he was furnished with a stock of ideas, a specimen of which he gave 
in giving names to the inferior animals which were brought before him 
for that purpose.*' To quote, now from the other school: — Barron, a 
cotemporary of the writer just referred to, says in his Lectures on Language 
and Style — "Some inquirers, misled by the admiration excited by this 
singular efibrt of ingenuity, have been tempted to consider it as super- 
natural, and have ventured to assign inspiration as the only supposable 
origin of language." 

Now, with all deference to our learned predecessors, it does appear to 
us perplexing that any such controversy could ever have been seriously 
entertained between philosophic disputants. For surely the assumption is 
as obvious as it is well founded that the capacity or power of speech was 
part and parcel of our composite being, as also of the Creator's scheme, 
though the evolution, exercise, and development of it, like every other 
thing excellent in the world, flowed from the controlling guidance of Provi- 
dence over our own proper aims and aspirations. As natural as that 
reigning principle by which throughout the whole creation everything 
that is struck rings, as natural as iov birds to warble in the sunshine, for 
streams to murmur as they flow, trees to rustle in the wind, waves to move 
now with gentle undulations and now in stormy wrath, as natural as it is 
for the heavenly orbs at once to illuminate and adorn night's solemn dome 
and gladden the beholder's eye, so, too, to man, the King of Nature, the inter- 
preter of her laws, the admirer and mirror of her moods in all her glorious 
panorama — to him, I say, come, and no less naturally, as the noble emana- 
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tion of his complex growth, the thoughts that breathe and the words that 
biini. To take the alteniative view of the matter would plainly he to traverse 
the facts that are now at hand and the presumptions of probability, since 
if speech were at first possessed by Adam as the instant g^t of Qod — an 
immediate revelation l&om Heaven — it must have been perfect. But we 
know that all languages have changed and are constantly sufferipg 
change. They are more or less the fluctuating expression, the variable 
mould and measure, of the learning and the light of the people whose 
names they bear, and whose genius they perpetuate. 

The savage, for example, testifies his joy, anger, or sorrow by unstudied 
gestures, tones, or simple exclamations ; his next step is to describe things 
by vocables having some analogy in sound to the things described — as 
thunder, spring, rattle, which are onomatopoetic — that is, aiming at a 
phonological imitation of the operations they denote; then, for natural objects, 
men adopted generally the mode of picture-writing, and, at last, not art 
nor nature, but science, appears in the conjunctions and auxiliaries, the 
sand and lime, of a language with the nevertheless, the notwithstanding , the 
therefore, and the might-have-been. 

Compare, further, the English language in its earlier stages with the 
fulness and perfection that characterise it to-day. Compare, again, French, 
or, perhaps, any of the modem languages of Europe, and the result will 
be the same — namely, to beget within us admiration for the progressive 
retrospect which the comparison exhibits, and to confirm in all candid 
minds a belief in the Divine progress of the human race. With ancient 
languages, such as the Latin and Greek, it is now different. These 
languages being dead, or rather beatified, are thenceforth immutable, but 
ere this condition was reached — that is, before the period when Latin 
ceased to be spoken — ^they had arrived at the summit of their perfection, 
following the established course of things — first, crudity; next, progress ; 
at length perfection ; and. finally, that celestial repose or transformation 
which is sometimes misnamed decay and sometimes, death. 

To what individual or nation we are indebted for the origin ot letters, 
not the mere cultivation of speech, but the description of human laoguage 
by outward and visible signs as distinguished from vocal sounds, is a 
q^uestion that cannot now, apparently, be settled with strict accuracy. 
Doubtless this, too, like the other conquests of civilisation, is due to the 
aggregate labours of all nations and peoples. And though one man or one 
tribe of men may have achieved herein more than his or their progenitors, 
it can hardly be questioned that to the introduction of writing the world at 
large has lent a helping handi Nevertheless, it is almost incontrovertible 
that the Phoenicians, to whom is commonly attributed the discovery of 
letters, were really more distinguished in connection with that discovery 
than any other nation. They were the most daring and expert of early 
adventurers. With them commerce, that best lien of international inter- 
course, flourished, and since, in the prosecution of that commerce, some- 
thing more than spoken words only as the medium of the reciprocal wants 
and wishes of the traders would soon be found to be indispensable, it will 
easily be recognised that hence arose a prime necessity for letters, and that 
from the necessity would spring the invention. 

" PhceniceH primi ; famse si creditur ausi 
Kansuram rudibos vocem signare figoris." 

{^To he continued.) 



David Lyle's Shorthand, 1762. 

[We oommence oar reprints of the Theories of old authors with Lyle^ 
-whose work was entitled The Art of Shorthand Improved, &c. It was 
" printed for A. Millar in the Strand/' and hears date 1762, hut the author 
implies, in his Dedication to " the Bight Hon. the Earl of Bute, <&c., one 
of His Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State/' that the system was a 
"production" of his " younger days/' Lewis praises the Theory contained 
in the Preface, which is the part we reproduce. It is curious to note ob- 
jections to several devices which have since been found practicable. — Ed. SJ] 

Since all our ideas and thoughts exist only in our own breasts, we are 
obliged, in order to carry on the purposes of society, to make use of some 
externsd means of signifying them. These signs or means of signifying 
our thoughts are in general of two kinds, which are the objects of two of 
our principal external senses, the sight and hearing. The one of these 
consists of certain sounds or noises uttered by us, called articulate sounds, 
and the other is composed of certain marks or other things which can be 
exposed to our view, both which have their peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages. Articulate sounds, on account of the easiness and quick- 
ness of their utterance, are extremely proper for mutual and immediate 
conversation ; but they cannot be preserved for any length of time, nor 
conveyed to any considerable distance of place. 

This defect is extremely well supplied by those kinds of signs which are 
the objects of the sight, the greatest part of which are neither limited by 
time nor place. The chief of these is writing, an art whose excellence is 
well known in all the civilised parts of the world ; but, nevertheless, it is 
not without some defects. Speaking is the signifying of our thoughts 
only, and by it we can express them for the most part as quickly and as 
easily as they occur to our minds ; but by writing, which signifies both 
speaking and thinking, we cannot, by near a fifth or sixth part, keep pace 
with either of them. This is a real deficiency which deserves our attention, 
as it renders much writing very fatiguing, and always impracticable, if a 
person cannot retain his thoughts till he write them, or if the speaker doth 
not halt untU the writer come up to him. To supply this defect necessity 
and experience have always, where much writing was practised, led 
mankind to shorten it as much as they could. This they did in different 
ways, according to the nature of the writing, and at last a particular kind 
of short writing was found out, called Shorthand. This was invented, and 
is still practised, in Great Britain. 

It is not my design, however, in this Preface, to enter upon any 
particular inquiry concerning the history and methods of short writing 
which have in all ages been practised, nor of this particular kind of late 
invention, called Shorthand, and, therefore, shall only give some account of 
the following system, and the manner of composing it, from which its 
merit may be judged; and previous to that shall take notice of some 
general things by way of introduction. 

To begin with the Egyptians. Their first way of writing, which 
consisted in delineating rude pictures of things, instead of writing their 
names, as we do, was soon abridged, and, instead of drawing the picture at 
full length, only a principal part of it was delineated.* These pictures 

* See Warborton's Piimie I^atxon ofMosea, B. iv. a. 4. 
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have been called hieroglyphics by the Greeks, and the rest of the 
world after them, and are still in use among the Mexicans and others. 
The Chinese, it is said, have shortened and altered tbam «o far from the 
original that the resemblance can scarcely be obferred ; and instead of 
representing things themselves, they have long been made use of to signify 
their names. 

The Hebrews, after alphab^e writing was found out, had different 
ways of shortening it.* They not only made the radical letters of a word 
stand for the whole, bat also joined a number of these together, and thereby 
oennpoaed a technical word which signified a whole sentence. Sometimes 
they made use of the initial letters, sometimes the final, for the same 
purpose; at other times they joined the initial and final letters of a word 
together, instead of the whole. Besides, they had some arbitrary marks or 
remains of hieroglyphics. 

The Greeksf and Bomansj: likeways made their abbreviations by 
putting initial letters for words, by leaving out letters and syllables, and 
frequently adding a mark or point to explain the abbreviation. They also 
made use of arbitrary marks or characters for words, syllables, and termi- 
nations, which were invented for the purpose, or taken from some remains 
of the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics, and from all these ways put 
together they were able to take down orations, &c., from the speaker very 
exactly. After them, the same methods of short writing were made use of in 
the different languages of Europe till about the end of the sixteenth century. 

About this time John WiUis, B.D., invented a new and short alphabet 
for the purpose of shorb writing. This has been cultivated by a g^eat 
number of authors since his time, particularly by one Mr. Willis, who 
improved the method of Mr. John 'Willis, the first inventor of an alphabet. 
After them succeeded the following authors, whose names are known for 
having wrote on the subject: — Mr. Labourer, Mr. Dix, Mr* Cross, 
Mr. Metcalfe, Mr. Everardt, Mr. Shelton, Mr. Bridges, Mr. Rich, 
Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Farthing, Mr. Kidpath, Mr. Nicholas, Mr. Addy, 
Mr. Botley, Mr. Facy, Mr. Heath, Mr. Stringer, Mr. Steele, Mr. Ewen, 
Mr. Mason, Mr. Tiffin, ' Mr. Coles, Mr. Tannar, Mr. Webster, Mr. Lane, 
Mr. Blosset, Mr. Weston, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Macauly, and 
Mr. Annet, 

There have likewise been others whose systems never were printed ; 
but for a particular history of Shorthand, and the improvements or altera- 
tions made by all these authors, I refer those who are curious to Mr. Cole's 
and Mr. Gibb's books on Shorthand, and shall only take notice of three of 
the latest of these methods, which seem to be the most remarkable, to wit, 
Weston's, Macaulay's, and Annet's, from which the nature of this one may 
be judged. 

(To he continued^) 



Peesentation to Me. Thomas Dykes. — ^The West of Scotland 
friends and supporters of this talented journalist, so well known as an 
authority on sporting, agricultural, and yachting matters, have, we are glad 
to hear, been getting up a testimonial to him in recognition of his labours 
generally, but more particularly in connection with the Clydesdale Stud 
Book, The presentation is to take place next month. 

* See Boxtorf, &c. f See Laertios, &c« % See Plutarch's Lifg of Cato, &c. 



The Telephone and the 'Times Reporters. 

It is extraordinary what romantic statements have been made in print, 
especially in America, respecting the telephone arrangements between the 
Honse of Commons and the Times, We have been at some pains to 
ascertain the whole facts of the case. Before the telephone was at work at 
aU in the Honse of Conimons an article appeared in the Times itself as to 
what had been done, or could be done, with the new invention. The idea 
derived tmm tiiat article was a mistaken one, viz. : that, when a reporter 
had taken a turn of a quarter of an honr in the House itself, he went 
to the telephone, and, reading from his Shorthand-notes, dictated the 
report of his turn to a compositor operating upon a type-composing 
machine at the IHmes office. The reporters continued to transcribe their 
turns, and they do so still. A box for the telephonist has been constructed 
in a room just outside the Gallery. Last session the telephonist entered 
this box about ten o^clock at night. He was supplied with some of tlie 
copy written by the reporters— a few slips at a time — and he read it off as 
last as it could be received at the other end, and the " copy" was sent to 
the office for the "reader*' in revising the proofs. How fast this operation 
was performed may be inferred from the fact that in the two or three 
hours which elapsed before the House arose the amount of copy which had 
been read off came to a half or three-quarters of a column in the paper. 
The plan was then quite in the experimental stage. The operators were 
studying the difficulties and suggesting improvements of detail which have 
been made from time to time. This session the telephonist b^ns his work 
of reading off two hours after the House meets. The process is continued 
without intermission until the rising of the House, or a little after. The 
progress made ^ince last year may be inferred from the fact that in about 
eight hours five columns of copy has been transferred from the telephone. 
This is, no doubt, a triumph of applied science. These experiments may 
lead to ultimate advantage, but it is not realised to any great extent at 
present. 

At the Tim^s office last session the arrangement was that a compositor 
sat at a type-composing machine, and that the ear-pieces of the telephone 
were placed near his ears, and he composed the telephonic message. It 
would appear that it has been found too much for one man to do to listen 
to the words spoken through one instrument and to play upon another, 
touching the key for every letter, stop, and space. This year the com- 
positor at the type-composing machine receives the message from another 
man, who is listening at the telephone, with the ear-pieces held in position 
by a collar invented for the purpose. It will be seen that the persons 
employed in the operation at present are — first, the reader of the reporters' 
copy at the House ; second, the listener at the IHmes office ; third, the 
compositor using the machine ; fourth, the man who breaks up the con- 
tinuous line of type leaving the machine into the lines of the newspaper 
column; and fifth, the man who watches the machines to replace the 
empty grooves of type with full ones. 

There is a remote possibility connected with the telephone. It would 
not be as easy for a reporter to read from his notes in the telephone-box 
as it is for a man to read from the reporter's copy. The reason is obvious. 



lo Tall Talk.— The '' Gallery ^ 

The reporter has to think of the sense and of the composition, to select, to 
reject, to paraphrase; and if he has to do this work well, with due regard 
to matter and to style, he may have to keep the compositor waiting. If 
he does not do this he may have to sacrifice the character of the report. 
Most reporters wonld find it difficult to dictate subject to the present 
difficulties. The listener has often to ask for repetitions, and many simjde 
words have to be spelled in order to avoid mistakes. It may be that these 
difficulties will diminish with practice and experience, and that the work 
of dictation will become easier. In that case the reporters can have no 
objection to be relieved of the labour of writing their copy. But they 
could not do their work penned up in small boxes, with gas burning and 
no air to breathe, which is the fate of the unfortunate man who now reads 
the copy. The box is in a comer of a sort of black-hole of Calcutta, in 
which a large part of the Times report is written. But although the 
writer is quite inclosed in a wooden closet, every word from the outside 
is heard, and it takes the reporters a much longer time to produce their 
copy because their attention is constantly diverted by what they are 
compelled to hear. 



Tall Talk. 

Mb. G. C. Holland, in the Canadian Illustrated Shorthand Writer, 
says : — ** Mr. James Holland is a phenomenal reporter. [We should think 
so.] In a recent one-minute test in St. Louis he wrote 281 words of hard 
matter (from Proctor's Lectures on Astronomy), and read his notes 
fluently." [They seem to " throw the hatchet" in St. Louis.] 

We were told the other day by a gentleman who believed it that he 
had written 250 words a minute for thirty minutes consecutively, and had 
transcribed it. When we passed this story to one of our friends he tested it 
by reading 250 words of Times printed matter, and just got througli it at 
lightning speed, which no pen could follow, in fifby-seven seconds. 



The "Gallery." 



The re-arrangement of the House of Commons "Gallery** has given 
additional " Press" seats on each side of the House to the right and left 
of the Speaker, and flanking the old cross GuUery. These additional seats 
have been appropriated by lot to the following journals and associations 
and " combinations" of journals as follows : — 

Bight op Speaker. — Front seats : 1. Central News ; 2. Press Asso- 
ciation ; 3. Liverpool Post, Manchester Examiner, Bradford Observer ; 
4. Leeds Mercury, Manchester Guardian; 5. Newcastle Chronicle, 
Glasgow Mail, Irish Times. Back seats : 1. Renter ; 2. Western Daily 
Mercury; 3. Eastern Momivg News. 

Left op Speaker. — Front seats : 1. Aberdeen Free Press, Dv/ndee 
Advertiser, Edinburgh Review ; 2. Glasgow News, Edinburgh Courant, 
Aberdeen Journal; 3. Yorkshire Post, Liverpool Courier, Manchester 
Courier ; 4. Freeman* s Journal ; 5. Scotsman. Back seats : 1. Leicester 
Post; 2, Western Morning If ews ; 3. Belfast News-Letter ; 4i. Glasgow 
Her did. 
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L; L. M., in The Jbumaltst, sngfireets 
MTeral detached terminations to the 
oonsideration of Phonographers, to re- 
present ble, bly, hlenesB, fvXnesBf ivenesa, 
Me»M$9, ology, metrical, and thetical. A 
Terr capital notion if judiciously applied. 
It has always astonished us thftt the 
author of Phonography should haye 
availed himself of this method so 
sparingly. 

Thx story goes that one at least of the 
€k>Teniment reporters in Ireland was 
rather roujghly treated, and also that on 
one occasion he was waylaid at night, 
but the exhibition of a six-shooter 
cleared the road for him. It must be a 
pleasure to visit Ireland if one happened 
jufit to come from Arizona, for we read 
that there a Kansas Stenographic bo^ 
was shot through both arms by a Mexi- 
can to prevent him from talcing testi- 
mony. The story ends there, except 
that the reporter "made tracks" for 
home. 

ASKiva a blind preacher for the loan 
of his manuscript is one of the latest 
absurdities attributed to a reporter of 
the Press in Canada. 

Mb. G. B. Bbadlet, chief official re- 
porter in the Dominion House of Com- 
mons, who writes an adaptation of his 
father's system, says : — "In my humble 
judgment a perfect, or anything like a 
penect. Shorthand system hasn't yet 
been published. [Quite true, Mr. Brad- 
W>] 1 purpose at some future date 

£' ving to the world a system which shall 
ive no thick or thin distinctions, and 
by which a wbole sentence can be legibly 
written without taking the pen or pencil 
from the paper." [Please be quick about 
it. I 

Thxbx is yet vast room for improve- 
ment in the brief representation of 
spoken sounds.— Bo*ton Herald^ Jan. 7, 
1880 (in a notice of A. J. Graham's 
Synopsis of Standard Phonography). 

Isaac jSngland, of the Nevs York 
Tribune office, is reported to have said : — 
*' When a compositor I have frequently 
set page after page from Phonographic 
copy." [How long ago, Isaac ? Could 
the " reader" of the Trihune office let us 
see the first proofs ?] 

Mb. E. W. Tote, reporter, Fleet-street, 
has started a new journal, The Charity 
Beeord, the first number of which ap- 
peared on the 6th of January. Mr. Toye 
desfrves success. 

Ws are informed that the staff of the 
Irish Time* had the engagement to take 
the "notes" of the State Trials. Al- 
though Mr. Gumey's staff was ex- 
ohisively employed— save the reporting 



constables— to go to the Land League 
meetings recently held, the "mono- 

Soly" of the Messrs. Gurney has been 
rawn at the State Trialu. Will the 
English Shorthand writers go in for 
Home Bule now ? 

We have seen two numbers of the 
Canadian Illustrated Shorthand Writer. 
The intelligence is enei^etically cidled 
from wide sources, and is higmv inte- 
resting to the profession. We like to 
see a magazine that admits all kinds of 
views, because a journal that continually 
harps on one string is liable to become 
tedious. 
We hear from the other side of " the 

gmd," American reporters* reckon that 
r. Punshon— "the Methodist Pope" 
they term him — speaks often at the rate 
of 190 words i>er minute. But this is the 
estimate of the gentleman who believes 
in the possibility of his namesake writing 
281 words in a "one-minute test." 

Mb. a. E. Fitch (Illinois) suggests to 
Phonographers an improvement by the 
use of the third position (below the 
line) for horizontal characters, so that 
man, men, and m«an may occupy first, 
second, and third places. We quote this 
because of the sensible remark Mr. Fitch 
makes— that though carrying the cha- 
racter below the line involves loss of 
time (especially to the yoimg reporter), 
yet " his loss would be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the greater fcunlity in 
deciphering his notes." We are glad to 
shake hands with a Phonographer who 
is candid enough to admit, by inference 
even, that some characters are Jess 
facilely read than others even in the 
popvlar system ! 

SixTESH Shorthand writers are em- 
ployed by the (threat Western Bailroad 
Company of Canada ; thirty by the Grand 
Trunk of Canada Company — in the Bo- 
minion ; nineteen by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Bailwaj; sixteen 
bv the Chicago and North- Western ; 
fifteen by the New York, Lake Erie, and 
Western ; ten by the Union Pacific ; 
eight by the Wabash, St. Louis, and 
Pacific; six by the Lake Sui>erior and 
Michigan State Sailway ; and six by the 
Chicago Bock Island and Pacific Bailway 
Company. 

The (^mldhall Free Library, London, 
contains a very fine collection of old 
Shorthand systems. The C!ongressional 
Library at Wanhington boasts of sixty 
works on Shorthand, among which is a 
copy of J. H. Lewis's History of Short- 
hand. Cannot a Washingtonian read 
the sixty volumes and give us a new 
system r Lewis had a very fair idea 
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of what WHS good and iMtd, and might 
eTon teaoh something to the Fitmanites, 
Grahamites, Munsonites, Marshites, 
Bnmsites, Lindsleyites, Longleyites, 
and OroBsites, if they would ignore him 
oh the iK)int of thin and thick and long 
and short strokes, which he did not like 
very much. 

▲ mucAXioir hailing from Bath 
flsy* the "old systems of Shorthand 
were used only by professional re- 
porters." We were always under the 
impression that the old systems were 
nsed chiefly by private persons for 
taking notes of sermons, and by clergy- 
men for the manuscripts of their ad- 
djresses. The same writer says : — '* These 
systems were for the most part so im- 
perfect that reporters were unable to 
read one another's notea Not so with 
Phonography I" Well, we live and learn, 
certaiiuy f 

A SPEAKEB nsed the quotation, *' Mene, 
mene, tekel upharsin." A reporter said 
to another, ** What is that Latin quota- 
tion ?" The reporter was evidently not 
an Oriental scholar. 

An " aspirant," giving his experience 
of Phonography to brother Canadians, 
talks of '* wrestling with hooks and 
lines!" 

Oh, ye Fates, consider it ! In 1850 the 
editor of one of the principal journals of 
Scotland received for his services the 
noble compensation of £104 per annum, 
while his comx>eer, who was not only 
really editor of the rival Broomielaw 
loumal but threw in his talent of «er- 
oatvm, reporter as an enhancement of his 
literary services, was rewarded with 
what amounted to an annusl stipend of 
£115. Gk>od Heavens! £9 a year addi- 
tional for a verbatim reiK>rter! To-day 
their successors have more than a thou- 
sand a year each. 

Hajtsard's staff in the House of Com- 
mons, who take up reporting where the 
daily newspapers cease, has undergone a 
change this session. Mr. George Bussey 
has succeeded Mr. John Latimer in the 
leadership. Transcripts are made the 
first thing next day before the succeed- 
ing sitting, and the reporters can utilise 
the services of young lady ** type- 
writers." 

Among the constables and sub-con- 
stables of the Boyal Irish Constabulary 
there are several who have more or less 
studied Shorthand. The system adopted 
by ail of them is Pitman's Phonography. 
For eighteen months or t^o years these 
members of the force have been engaged 
on special duty, attending Land League 
meetings, and to the best of their ability 
Teporting the speeches delivered. In 
the beginning of September last two 
professional Shorthand writers were 
engaged by the Government from Lon- 
don— Messrs. Curtis and Mill. The first 



meeting they attended was at Ennis, on 
the 19th of that month. Subsequently 
four others undertook slmilur work — 
Messrs. S. C. Harry, Hirsee, Noble, and 
Levy. All these gentlemen have given 
evidence in the State Trials recently 
coneluded in Dublin. 

Wb have been very nnudi iBteBBBlad. 
and sometimes amused, at the fao ^ im iStB 
notes given in Browne's Phcmoqraphic 
Ifonthly (New York). At the same time 
Mr. Alderman Taylor, of Toronto, is 
quite right when he says :— " The man 
whose life's labour is reporting can 
scarcely consider it a relaxation to de- 
cipher specimens of the briefest report- 
ing style in any system." But/oc-nmiles 
are certainly a superior way of illi:w- 
trating a journal to those ** specimens" — 
so called— got up in a style which none 
could imitate at si>eed. 

The "Phonetic Sh<yrth<md and Pronouncim>g 
Dictionary is being offered in America 
and Canada at one- third of the punlished 

Erice, "in the hope that a wide circu- 
ition of this dictionary will tend to ^e 
use of one style of Phonography through- 
out England, the United States, and 
Canada." As Solomon said, " Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity." 

Th£ telegraphic pupil can learn to 
despatch messages in a week, but it 
takes months and years to become pro- 
ficient in writing from a " sounder." So 
it is in Phonography, lou want twice 
as much practice in reading as in writing. 
— Alderman Ta]/lor, Toronto. 

The ofiicial reporter of the Courts of 
Wasington County, Ohio, is a woman. 
This is the first appointment of a lady 
to such an office. 

Ma. John Hill Bubton (in The Book- 
Hunter), on the "laborious old writers," 
says : — " Far from secretly pilfering, L'ke 
the modem plagiarist, it was their g^reat 
boast that they themselves had not sug- 
gested the great thought or struck out 
the brilliant metaphor, but that it had 
been done by some one of old, and was 
found in its legitimate place — a book." 
If all inventors (so called) of Short- 
hand systems had done the same, how 
much invention would have been left 
to them ? 

The other night there was a turn-out 
of some twenty or thirty compositors 
from the Times office. It is dimcult to 
get at the merits of the grievance, but 
it is supposed to have some connection 
with the type-composing machines, or 
the arrangements made in connection 
with their use. Their places, we are 
told, were easily filled up, and the men 
themselves, being some of the best in 
the office, soon found employment on 
other newspapers. Gossipers find eon- 
genial food in telling any story relating 
to the ** Leading Journal." It is quite a 
rare-bit for them. 



'3 

The " Provincial Dailies'' in Parliament. 

An important fact in the history of English Parliamentary reporting 
is the admission of reporters for the leading provincial daily papers. As we 
stated in our first number, an addition has been made to the gallery of the 
House of Commons of ten front seats— five at each end — ^by taking an 
equivalent amount of accommodation from the side galleries reserved for 
the members. Some of the seats have been assigned to individual papers, 
and some to combinations of three, four, or five papers. The m.>st serious 
aspect of the matter is the great increase in the number of reporters using 
the gallery and all the outside accommodation. The total number is now, 
perhaps, four times as many as it was first intended to provide for. All 
the reporters have to enter and leave the gallery by one door. The re- 
porters' gallery ought to be the quietest place in the House ; instead of 
that it is now the noi^est. The ditficulties of those who have to write the 
longest reports for the London daily papers are greater than ever they 
were. There is nothing but commotion in the gallery and racket outside. 
This is not in any sense the fault of the forty or fifty reporters who form 
the new reporting corps. It is altogether due to overcrowding and to the 
' arrangements inseparable from the production of so much copy and the 
collection of it by messengers. There are those who believe that the 
present arrangement cannot possibly be permanent. There is no complete 
report. The bulk of the semi-official report is yet taken from the 
Times. The most perfect newspaper report from an Imperial point of view 
is that in the Times, and that is the report the production of which is most 
seriously interfered with by the difficulty of hearing and the difficulty of 
transcribing notes under circumstances incompatible with the care and 
discretion which are necessary to maintain the character of the report. 
No one doubts that the provincial papers are fully entitled to every facility 
for obtaining the reports they require. They have stood on their right to 
equality with the London dailies, but the London dailies have no right 
in the matter at all; they were accorded a privilege in return for which 
they rendered a service to the State. Now the state of things is totally 
altered. There is only one paper which is prepared to do what the London 
papers originally did in the way of full reporting. Some of the London 
papers, and all the provincial papers, require only such a report as could 
be easily taken from one report of sufficient length, and such a report could 
be produced much more quickly and with far greater care than the inde- 
pendent reports now written, and it could be made available for tele- 
graphic transmission far more rapidly than it is now produced by the 
short-handed stafis of reporters, who work under tremendous pressure 
whenever there is anything important in the debates. The groundwork of 
all these reports ought to be the best report that can be written by the 
ablest Shorthand writers and reporters. The present arrangements are 
such as no banker or merchant would tolerate in business, and, if members 
of the House look into them for themselves, it is believed to be impossible 
that they can be long continued. If a sufficiently full report — not a 
verbatim one — were available much earlier than the independent reports 
now written, the papers would be in a far better position than they are at 
present, and the public would be better served by having more accurate 
reports. Everything suggested is quite possible, but the committee who 
sat on the subject were told otherwise. The big papers utilise the 

["Shobthahd," No. 2— May, 1881.] 
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privilege of a seat in the gallery to eoable them to do certain things which 
cannot be accomplished so well by papers not having seats in the gallery. 
But these are purposes which are connected with journalistic competition 
rather than with legitimate reporting. 

A "Galleet-ma-N." 



■ ot 



" Pitfalls ; or, Hints to Young Reporters." 

Mb Thomas Allen Reed, who needs no introduction to our readers, 
has published in a little sixpenny volume (worth a great deal more) his 
Lecture, under the above title, delivered before the Shorthand Writers' 
Association. The Shorthand and the Longhand text, though not placed 
face to face, are given line for line and page for page. Every young writer 
of " Phonography" will be glad to see Mr. Reed's style of Shorthand, and 
may profit by it. Our business, however, is not with the book or the 
** Hints" so much as with the remarks Mr. Reed very justly makes affecting 
the principles of the system, which he, in reality, in certain respects, 
criticises, though, it may be, not intending to do so, adversely. Opponents 
of *' Phonography" — and they are, perhaps, more numerous than is sus- 
pected—could scarcely hope to have a better advocate than Mr. Reed when 
he says — 

** I need hardly say tbat one of the most serious difficulties whicli young 
reporters (and, for that matter, old onf a too) experience in their practice of Short- 
hand is the liability of misreading one word for another, and this applies not only 
to words containing t\^e same consonants, but often to words of very different 
sounds, but represented by somewhat similar outlines. This pitfall of clashing, I 
suppose, is never whoUj^ escaped. 1 am sure I have often fallen into it myself, and 
my most experienced brethren of the craft would have no hesitation in making the 
same humiliating confession." 

• •***••• 

** I am disposed to think that it is 'possible for any two words, however dis- 
similar in character or meaning, to be so placed as to render it-difficult to tell by 
the context which is intended." 

"As I have said, there is scarcely a contraction that may not be thus strangely 
mistaken, and heuce the necessity for constant vigilaiiCe, even in the use of tested 
abbreviations, and a good deal of hesitation before employing untried ones, lest in 
avoiding the ' ills we have* we * fly to others that we know not of.' " 

We had the pleasure of listening to this admirably practical lecture, 
and can thoroughly endorse every sentence of it. To have a "guide, 
philosopher, and friend" to point out the dangerous quagmires into which 
the unwary Phonographic or Stenographic reporter may fall, unless warned, 
is an advantage which an older generation did not possess ; and in relying 
upon the author of this capital piece of advice students may take our word 
for it they will not be relying on a broken Reed, [Please pardon the pun, 
Mr. Reed.] 

■ to* 

Stenography on the Continent.— Professor Maximilien Gruen- 
baum informs us that in Austro-Hungary the Gabelsberger system is 
exclusively admitted in most of the schools. The Jewish scholars are said 
to be the best Shorthand- writers in Austria. There are paid professors in 
Germany, especially in Saxony, Bavaria, and Austria ; whilst in Hungary 
the teachers are remunerated by the fees of the scholars. 
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" The History & Development of Phonography." 

Undeb this title Mr. Alfred Parker, the Librarian of the Shorthand 
Writers* Association, delivered a clever lecture to the members of the 
Association in the month of February. He had a number of editions of 
Phonography before him, and several magazines, and he culled from them 
such materials as answered the purpose of describing lucidly, by aid of the 
blac^ board, the various phases through which Phonography has passed 
Evince 1837. Having alluded to the constant revision of the system, which 
afforded additional material to deal with, Mr. Parker noticed tirst the little 
book published by Bagster and Sons in 1837, called Stenographic Sound 
Hand, by Isaac Pitman, "a very crude performance," as its author 
admitted. The name ** JPhonography" sprang into existence with the 
second and third editions of 1840, which contained some modifications of 
the preceding alphabet, and resembled, to a great extent, the alphabet now 
in use. The h of that edition has since become the downward r. Thickened, 
the sign did duty for och, as in lochy and subsequently was applied to w. In 
this edition y and w as consonants were non-existent. The peculiarity 
was noticed that in this edition the hooks made before strokes represented 
r and Z, but were read after ; as hook — p =» pr, hook^-p = pi, as at present ; 
but the final hooks also represented r and l, but were read before the 
stroke as p — hook = lp, p — hook=rp, and so on for the other strokes. Thus 
blended consonants, such as those occurring in help, pulp, &c., were ob- 
tained, but are now lost, since the final hook stands for » and f or v. 
Mr. Parker wrote on the board some words in the second edition which 
had a curious appearance. A somewhat awkward arrangement also was 
carried out in regard to curves. The halving principle was used in much 
the same manner as at present with certain exceptions. The hook n was 
not then used, but the addition of n was gained to certain straight charac- 
ters by halving the length and then curving the stroke ; and it was gained 
to certain curves by halving the curve and then straightening it. "I 
suppose,'* said Mr. Parker, **that no Phonographer living is to be found 
who still keeps to this style of writing, and whatever may be said of the 
sometimes needless changes which Mr. Pitman has made of late years, no 
one will blame him, when they cast their eye over this old edition, for 
having laboured continuously to improve his original invention.*' The 
fourth and fifth editions were then noticed, also the dropping of h from the 
consonant list, and the application of the form to the downward r, which 
letter from that time has had two forms — i.e., since 1842. 

Affcer noticing many minor details, especially in connection with the 
vowel scheme, Mr. Parker pointed out that in the sixth edition, in 1844, the 
final hook was first used to express the addition of n on one side and shon 
on the other. Referring afterwards to the eighth edition (1849), the lecturer 
poinred out some minor alterations, and then alluded to the important ninth 
edition, in which the hook before four letters represented w, as wl, tor, wm, 
and vm, which formerly stood for hr, rl, ml, nl; a new sign for w was also 
invented, and another for t/ ; and a third for h ; and letters were lengthened 
to add thr. This ninth edition had a long life, and existed unchanged for 
^ye years. In 1857, however, the vowel scale was reversed. " Great was 
the outcry," said Mr. Parker, " raised against Mr. Pitman for thus turning 
the whole system, as it were, topsy-turvy ; but he persevered in his reso- 
lution, and in the year 1859 Mr. Thomas Allen Beed issued his Phonogra' 
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fhie Meporter in the new style, confessing that he did so very reluctantly* 
aving been conYineed against his will. Bat Mr. Reed and his disciples 
gave Mr. Pitmen distinctly to understand that they would change no more, 
and Mr. Beed has kept his word, for he still writes the tenth edition, and 
many of our ablest Phonographers do the same." The f hook was intro- 
duced in this edition, and the previous hopk enlarged for shon. The double 
length was extended to der and ter as well as thr. The eleventh edition, 
in 1862, introduced two initial hooks to curves, the small one being retained 
to express r, and the larger one applied to I. The w hook to curves was^ 
given up. The twelfth and last edition was issued in 1867, and did not 
contain changes of any great importance, except applying the large hook 
w before k, &c., to express the letter q = kw, and allowing the letter m to 
be struck after the upward r. The lecture throughout was a masterly 
exposition of the system ; and, in the opinion of some, a thorough exposure 
of many of the anomalies and excrescences with which Phonngraphy 
abounds. The sooner these objectionable features are recognised the 
sooner we shall find Phonographers ready to march on the road to real 
improvement. 

Like Sounds and Unlike Characters. 

It is often asserted by old Shorthand writers that the more recent systems 
of Shorthand are objectionable on account of the thick and thin characters 
usi d a? well as on account of difierences in length. It is not remembered 
as it might be that these devices are really of very respectable antiquity as 
times now so speedily advance. I do not think that any real objection can 
be established against the use of any practicable devices in Shorthand. 
There seems to be great favour shown in modern days to the pairing of 
thick and thin Characters according to the thick or thin sound of conso- 
nants, and to express like sounds by like letters. As Shobthand is intended 
for the investigation of truth in such matters, it would be well to inquire 
whether this modem method is the only true one. We are accustomed to 
advance with the times yet very much to follow our predecessors ; and if a 
wrong turn is taken by one inventor it is more often than not followed by 
another. I should like to. ask the readers of Shobthand whether the 
modem method is, or is not, calculated to lead to some difficulty, and whether 
similar sounds might not with equal propriety be represented by dissimilar 
characters. I may be thought heterodox in my notions on this point, but 
I guard myself by saying that I have not yet made up my mind on this 
point, but would like to see it discussed in a cosmopolitan spirit. If the 
letter p leans thus / why should not b lean \ , and if ^ be a perpen- 
dicular stroke | then the most dissimlar character would perhaps be 

for d, and so on. Take for instance in Phonography the words peat and 
paid ; if little attention is paid to thickness, they might be misread one for 

the other ^ peat ] paid j but if the characters were formed on the dissimilar 

method peat would be ^ and paid would be \ . I have not worked this 

idea out to any extent, but I am inclined to think that the adyocates of 
the familiar Phonographic method, though following a very plausible 
iheory, may find that their practice does not give the best results for every- 
day purposes. I hail the appearance of Shobthand amongst the Steno- 
graphic Press, and believe that the object it has in view is a highly laud- 
able one. Perhaps other persons huve gone into this matter deeper than I 
have done. l^Eiro. 
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Outlines. 

The New Year's meeting of the Shorthand Writers* Association was 
interesting from a " shoppy" point of view. The discussion arising out of 
the address of the venerable Vice-President turned upon the question of 
Legible Outliaes. As a Gurneyite Mr^ Deeble had told two good stories — 
one, that of a minister whose exhortation to return " a blow with a kiss'* 
was rendered by the reporter "a blow with an axe;" another, that of a 
second minister who had used the phrase, " We must take off our gloves 
and show what we mean," alluding to a political or moral conflict, but who 
was reported to have said, " We must take off our clothes and show we are 
men." The deluded Vice-President attributed these errors to a system 
<-alled " Phonography,** forgetting that (as the bishop said to the parson 
who preferred tandem-driving to a pair of horses) everything depends on 
position. He coald not be persuaded that position in regard to many 
thousands of groups of words is the easiest thing imaginable for a Pho- 
nographer to remember. **But how was it,** said the • Vice-President, 
** that the author of these absurd errors did not remember the position ?" 
It was for the culprit to give a satisfactory reply, but unfortunately he 
was not present, and the wise query remained unanswered. Attention was 
drawn to an American Phonographer who, having written an outline 
which showed kstlsp, read it for oxtail soup, and was several years in 
discovering that it meant castile soap. Some membera of the Shorthand 
Writers* Association, who had seen Legible Shorthand, were bold enough 
to say that none or the above errors could have occurred in that system 
owing to its superior construction, which reduced the clashing of words 
nearly to nil. 



"Barren" and "Fallen." 

The Editor of the Phonetic Journal in a recent number went to some 
pains to show the differing outline for the words " barren** and " fallen" 
in Phonography, on the assumption that the Shorthand-writer who was 
examined on the point dnring the recent State Trials was a Phonographer. 
Our contemporary, if he had inquired, would ha've.found that the Short- 
hand-writer wrote Gurney*s system and not Phonography; and if he had 
pursued his inquiries a little further he would have found that the writer 
and not the system converted the signs to such a similitude that it was 
difficult to declare which word was used. Gurney's signs are ^^> — fallen 

^v — barren — the disjoining showing the vowel place for a. It is possible 

to write the two words in two or three ways in Phonography ; but is there 
any rule in the Books regulating the use of one in preference to the other ? 
A Phonographer looking over our shoulder says, " Go to Bath !*' We don't 
see the force of the reply ; perhaps some of our readers can enlighten us 1 



"Tall Talk.*' — Sib, — I am told by a professional reporter, more 
than 81 years of age, that the man who can write 200 words a minute 
takes 200 minutes to read one of these words. Is this true ? — I am, 

Anxious Inquibeb. 
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TO THE PEESIDENTS AND MEMBERS OF SHORTHAND SOCIETIES, 
THE MEMBERS OP THE PHONETIC SOCIETY, THE READERS OP 
THE PHONETIC JOURNAL, AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 

"Legible Shorthand: A Critic Criticised." 

By Edwaed Pooknell. 

Fbom the " Phonogeaphic Meteoe" fob May. 
[ With additions marked in brackets. ^ 

When the correspondent of a Journal criticises anything or anybody 
adversely it is usual for the conductors of that Journal to allow the 
person interested the right of reply. 

Mr. E. A. Cope criticises " Legible Shorthand" in the Phonetic Jottmal 
(Feb. 26). I addressed a letter in reply, brief and moderate in tone, but 
it has failed to gain insertion in that Journal. [I am compelled, therefore, 
to seek other channels of publication through which I may correct some 
misapprehensions into which Mr. Cope has fallen. 

I pass by the following pleasantries — viz , that I have " threatened the 
Stenographic world" with a ** new and original system/' and that "Mr. 
Pocknell puffs the Shorthand Wrirers' Association, and various menlbers of 
the Shorthand Writers' Association puff Mr. Pocknell." The phraseology 
is a little beyond the fact, but it is not worth correction.] 

Mr. Cope says: — "The material at the command of Shorthand 
inventors is limited. Mr. Pocknell does his best to use it all up in the 
production of his alphabet." I dont dispute the first sentence, but the 
second part is an unfair statement of the fact, because the strokes and 
curves of the alphabet are not by any means all the material at command. 

After describing the three lengths of letters employed in the alphabet 
Mr. Cope says they are " absorbed at the very threshold of the system, 
which means that Mr. Pocknell is deprived of their assistance in its 
development.'' Here again Mr. Cope ignores facts, because the alphabet is 
the foundation of all the double-characters, the prefixes, terminations, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Cope proceeds to say : — " With such an alphabet a close adherence 
to phonetic principles is scarcely possible; indeed, Mr. Pocknell, as his 
system progresses, discards these principles almost entirely." I have to 
remark in regard to the first part of this sentence that if my alphabet, 
which shows a vowel's place before or after any consonant at the will of 
the writer, does not adhere to phonetic principles (which I deny), I should 
like to hear of some alphabet which does. In regard to the latter part of 
the sentence I would call attention to a slight discrepancy. If I had, at 
the commencement, used up all "the material at the command of Short- 
hand inventors," as Mr. Cope alleges, how does it happen that "the 
system progresses" afterwards, as Mr. Cope admits ? As to the discarding 
of phonetic principles, I fail to see that Mr. Cope proves it by merely 
pointing out that difference between uiHike "pairs of words depends 
upon the difference between a thick and a thin stroke." I think, if this is 
a proof of departure from phonetic principles, the system called " Phono- 
graphy" must be rather a misnomer, for it would not be difficult to find 
the same thing occurring there too. 

[Mr. Cope seems astonished to find a phonographer guilty of misreading 
a certain pln*ase he quotes. When he has had my experience he will not ]^ 
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astonished at finding some phonographers who cannot read parts of their 
notes at all.] 

Mr. Cope objects to ment and shon differing only in thickness. He 
thinks a " hair in the pen" would upset the arrangement. I quite admit 
it ; and a hair in the pen would upset a good many of the arrangements of 
** Phonography/' or any other system with or without thick or thin strokes. 
Mr. Cope perhaps felt himself " hard up" for an objection. 

Mr. Cope is apparently practical when he refers to the up and down strokes 
and curves, when written alone, being difficult to read. But it is, after all, 
only a theoretical objection, and does not occur in practice, any more than 
it does in Phonography in distinguishing ch from the upward r when each 
is written alone. 

Mr. Cope says there is the same outline for sg (down) and §un (up). 
That is so [with a slight difference in slope] ; but sg could not possibly be 
used by itself, as no vowel can intervene, and therefore it could not alone 
represent any word; while the same form upwards can only mean g^ vowel, 
and » ; and no vowel can come before or after, as an outline so written is 
applicable only to monosyllables of that formation. 

Mr. Cope next comes to the ** great feature of the system," but it would 
have been a clearer explanation to say the illustrations cited are examples of 
the mode, not of indicating ** every letter in the alphabet," but every double- 
letter, or blended consonant, in the language. But Mr. Cope follows this 
with a misapprehension and a misstatement. The misapprehonsion is that 
this is "the most difficult thing that the author's pupils will have to 
grapple with." I can excuse this very frankly because I had that idea 
myself at one time ; but in practice it has turned out quite different. The 
misstatement I think I have just grounds to complain of because Mr. Cope 
repeats it twice, and then afterwards refutes himself. After staling that 
the principle of the double-letters will be found difficult for the pupil, he 
says this principle " is (with the exception of the * Intersections' or * crossing 
character abbreviations' on page 57) almost the only abbreviating prin- 
ciple in the system." And subsequently he says : — " For want of other 
abbrevinting principles numerous logograms are indispensable, or every 
word of more than two syllables would require an outline as long as" the 
word quinquangular in Phonography. 

Considering that nearly half my Instructions deal with" abbreviating 
principles, I think Mr. Cope's statements are rather misleading ; but I will 
not occupy your space in repeating my numerous shortening method.<4 
here. I will only add that the intelligent reader of the criticism will find 
at its conclusion that Mr. Cope diligently counted the prefixes and 
terminations lined ; but probably his arithmetical calculations so absorbed 
his attention that he did not comprehend that they are abbreviating 
principles also, and therefore did not give me credit for them. 

[Mr. Cope's idea of how to obtain " short outlines" is not so clearly stated 
as to admit of argument, but he evidently has an idea that " Phonography' 
monopolises the only proper method ; and he does injustice to my system 
when he says it represents " only a portion of the sounds" if he means to 
draw the inference in favour of Phonography.] 

Then Mr. Cope says, " Mr. Pocknell pays slight attention to vowels, 
and makes a scant use of hooks." The latter part of this charge I admit 
freely, because hooks, I contend, are an abomination and an incumbrance. 
and I V ish I could have abolished them altogether. But I have so cleared 
them off that a backward hook (the worst of the two) is not admissible in the 
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middle of a word, except as tlie sign of the janction of two stroke-characters 
in the same direction, and the necessity for this very rarely occurs. But I 
must deny that I pay "slight attention to vowels/* because the whole 
object of the system is to show the place of every vowel in every fully- 
written word ; and in addition to this 1 have a system of detached vowels, 
for those who like to use them as a luxury, more full (hecause I follow 
Alexander Melville Bell) than that of " Phonography." 

[One other remark and I shall have shown the value of Mr. Cope's 
criticism. • His arithmetical studies over the logograms, prefixes, and ter- 
minations, and special outlines for weights and measures, were, I suppose, 
so exhausting that he was unable to count the " arbitrary characters," and 
so he put them down as " sundry arbitrary characters." Mr. Cope would 
do me a favour by stating their number in a future issue of the Fhonetic 
Journal, and I will not ask the Editor to allow me to reply on it.] 

In conclusion, I will only say that the criticism is more remarkahle for 
what it leaves unnoticed than for what it remarks upon, and hears evidence 
that when Mr. Cope wrote he had not digested the system. His second 
letter, in the following number of the Journal, was a proof of this, if any 
were wanted. The Editor of the Phonetic Journal has promised his 
readers his own review of the book, and while I have no doubt he will be 
ahle to find some imperfections, let us hope his criticism, which is to he 
** so careful a review of the system as will enable our readers to form their 
own opinion of its value," will place both the merits and demerits in juxta- 
position. 

The Shoethand Weitees* Association (Mabch 21) a»d the 

"Phonetic Jouenal." 

The President (Mr. T. J. Woods), after referring to the Battle of the 
Systems, which raged so furiously in the days of Weston and Byrom, called 
attention to a criticism of " Legible Shorthand'' in the Phonetic Journal 
hy a correspondent, and said that an answer sent to the Journal hy the 
author had been refused insertion. He (Mr. Woods) thought it only due to 
the Association, to whom the system called Legible Shorthand had heen 
dedicated, to mention publicly this refusal of an ordinary courtesy. Under 
these circumstances it was only right the reply should be known, and he 
would read it. Having done so, the President went on to say that it ought 
also to be known, in connection with this, that the puhlic press had largely 
noticed the new work in highly favourahle terms; and not only so, but 
private letters have been received testifying to the superiority of the system 
from various parts of Europe, America, and the Colonies. Among others a 
German professor and Stenographic author at Buda-Pest, while having a 
natural leaning for the system of Gabelsberger, had given an opinion that 
Legible Shorthand was the most advanced of the geometric systems, and 
that the geometric method had probably heen brought to as great perfec- 
tion as possible in Legible Shorthand. A doctor of medicine in the far-off 
River Pine district of Colorado had likewise testified that in his opinion 
"it would be the greatest acquisition that Shorthand had ever received." — 
West Middlesex Advertiser, 

The following is the letter which Mr. Woods read to the Association at 
the meeting above-named : — 

To the Editoe op the "Phonetic Jottenal." 

Sib, — I am obliged to Mr. E. A. Cope for his strictures on my " Legible 
Shorthand" of Februaiy 26, and for his "qualification" of March 5 ; buti 
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desire to say that he is incorrect when he says that I have used up all my 
material in my alphabet, and that as my "system progresses" I discard 
phonetic principles. If the former were true how could the system pro- 
gress ? As regards phonetic principles, I am ready to prove that my 
outlines are more phonetic that those of any other system. 

Again, twice Mr. Cope speaks of the ** want of abbreviating principles," 
yet in the same breath he admits that the double-letters are a method of 
abbreviation, that there are others on page 57, and that there are logograms 
so numerous that he complains of tbem. Afterwards he counts up the 
number of prefixes and terminations, apparently forgetting tbat they are 
"principles of abbreviation" too, thus inadvertently refuting his own 
statement. 

The other matters referred to by Mr. Cope are matters of opinion, on 
which he is entitled to hold his own theory, but I may say that in practice 
no difficulty is experienced. 

I only desire, in conclusion, to thank Mr. Cope for the " second thoughts" 
contained in his letter of " qualification," wherein he appears to have a 
very much better opinion of ** Legible Shorthand" and its author, than he 
had the week before. 

Yours faithfully, 
2, Falcon Couet, Fleet Stbebt, Edwaed Pocknell. 

London, E.C. 
Jfay 15, 1881. 

(FfiOM THE "English Mechanic") 

What is Phonography? — "Legible Shoethand." 

I hate to thank the reviewer of Legible Shorthand for the pains he 
must have taken to master the principles and most of the details of my 
new system of Shorthand, and for the temperate and impartial manner in 
which he has discussed its merits and demerits. I will pass by a minor 
misapprehension as to there being but one way of writing dcmi^ dim^ and 
doom (as the last would be of a different class to the first two), in order 
to ask what is Phonographic writing ? The reviewer says : " One of the 
weak points of the system is that it is not Phonographic." There seems to 
be an impression that Shorthand has only of late years been written by 
sound ; but the fact is, as I have stated in my introduction to Legible 
Shorthand, all systems that I am aware of, from the earliest in 1602 (an 
edition of which is preserved in the British Museum), have been written 
by sound so far as the Shorthand characters would allow. It is true that 
the Phonography of which Mr. Pitman is the author has more vowel signs 
and more consonant signs than most of the older systems, and that his 
vowel signs are capable of showing the quantity and quality of the vowels 
which the writer chooses to insert after completing the consonant out- 
line. In my system I submit that there is a!> complete a representa- 
tion of both consonant and vowel signs as in Mr. Pitman's; and there 
is this further advantage, that the vowels' places (though not their 
real value) are shown in consonant outline, which Mr. Pitman cannot 
do. Further it is admitted that in writing at speed time will not 
admit of vowels being inserted, hence the writer of every system must 
depend on the sounds which the consonant characters suggest to him. 
'Now, then, I contend that I have more "sound" in my consonants 
than Mr. Pitman has in his ; hence, my writing is more Phonographic. »I 
will trouble you only with two instances of thousands upon thousands that 
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miglit be given. The word namely is signified in Shorthand by its conso- 
nants n m and I ; but Mr. Pitman can only express by his n the sound en, 
and by his m the sound em. In regard to Z, he has two forms (I having 
three forms to each letter) — ^viz., el and le. He would, therefore, write his 
outline for namely (according to Ms last dictionary) with n m and le ; but the 
sound of that is en em le^ and not n". me le, as I should write it, and which I 
contend is much nearer the sound. To get these sounds like mine Mr. Pitman 
would have to use two detached vowels at least, while I use none ; but, never- 
theless, I get the sound I have here endeavoured to represent. Again, in the 
word acm^y unless Mr. Pitman uses two detached vowels (which, as I say, 
in fast writing cannot be done) the sound of the consonants k and m would 
be Jcaem — came ; while my consonants k and m would be so written as to 
represent; eJc-mCy with two strokes (the same in number as Mr. Pitman's), 
and without lifting the pen. From long practice 1 have found, as has been 
suggested by some former inventors, that if the place of vowels is shown, 
and every vowel is called e, the sound approximates sufficiently for any 
intelligent reporter to decipher the word; and no method exists that I 
know of where the place of a vowel has been shown without joining it in 
the word or lifting the pen, previous to my own. It is possible that others 
may take a different view of the matter, and my only object in referring 
to it is to elicit the opinions of those who have studied the subject. 

Edwabd Pocknell. 



David Lyle's Shorthand, 1762. 

{Th£ " Theory," continued from page 7.) 

Mb. Weston perceived that the excellence of Shorthand depends more 
upon the good application of an alphabet than upon the nature and choice 
of its characters ; and that all the alphabets invented before his time had 
been greatly misapplied. In order, therefore, to improve the art, he did 
not think of inventing a new alphabet, which to him appeared impossible ; 
but of rightly applying one of the best already invented to the purpose of 
speedy and legible writing. In this he succeeded so well, that he seems 
to have carried his method to the greatest degree of shortness that the 
alphabet he made choice of was capable. But as the alphabet, which is 
the foundation of the whole, is not so simple as it ought to be, it was 
impossible to bring the art to so great perfection, as the same pains had 
been taken, and improvements had been made on a good simple alphabet, 
where each simple sound is signified by one single point, or a straight or 
curve line. For instance, Mr. Weston's character, or letter A, which is 
this, A , is faulty in two respects. First, it is a compound character, or one 
consisting of two lines, making an angle at the top, representing a simple 
sound. This, for the sake of beauty, may be allowed in longhand, but by 
no means in Shorthand, which directly professes the greatest possible 
brevity. The second faidt is that it is not a proper character for a vowel ; 
for as vowels are most frequently used, and, in words of many syllables, 
are, as it were, the connectives of the consonants, their characters ought to 
be contrived so as to join the consonants easily, and without any great 
hindrance in writing. But this is the fault of all Shorthands that I have 
seen, and which I have endeavoured to obviate. The first of these lines 
which make up this character with me signifies v, and the second h, and 
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when joined in the same way they represent the verb have heen. A|^in, 
^ is a simple consonant, and ought for the Fame reason to have a simple 
character; but Mr. Weston's is this < , a character also compounded of 
two lines, and therefore just twice as long as it ought to be. The same 
thing might be observed of all his vowels and many of his consonants ; and 
consequently his method is nearly twice as long as otherwise it might have 
been : for his rules for the application of the alphabet, which are generally 
very good, might have taken place almost in the same proportion with 
simple characters as they do with his compound ones, which will be evident 
from this method. This character with me also signifies a word. 

Mr. Macaulay again, having observed the faults of all the alphabets 
that were then contrived, began to improve them ; but this he has carried 
to such an extravagant degree of refinement and minuteness, that it has 
rendered the practice of his method very troublesome, and in some cases 
almost impracticable. For instance, he makes three lengths of a line 
signify three different letters or initial consonants, which must occasion 
great confusion in writing in a hurry ; and besides, these three different 
lengths stand for different oAcp, as they are wrote above or upon the 
line; and by this means it happens in long words, that part of them must 
be wrote above the line and part upon it, the inconvenience of which is too 
evident to be iusisted on. These faults, with the bad choice of his vowels, 
seem to be great objections to his method. 

Mr. Annet has rectified several things in the alphabet; but still the 
gre&t objection remains against all his vowels except o ; and if it were not 
for this, and the want of proper characters for double and treble initial 
consonants, prepositions, and terminations, his method seems to be not 
amiss; for the joining the whole of a word together, if it were done 
properly, is very advantageous, and which I have endeavoured to effect.* 
< From these, and many other faults which I observed in Shorthand, and 
from several fruitless attempts to compose one, I found that to do it 
properly, and carry the art to a greater degree of perfection, these four 

* Since this Improvement of Shorthand was pnt to the engraving, I have seen a 
new book on the subject by Mr. Angell ; but was surpriBed to find it liable to the 
same objections with the rest. For example, his b is a compound character, con- 
sisting of my t and s, and with me it signifies it is ; e is my / and termination Ual, 
&c., /is my in the ; g is my preposition inter and th ; h is my n and a, and with me 
reads necessary ; t is my th and ly, aud with me sigoifies thoroughly ; r is my n and t, 
joined improperly j v and w, which, by-the- i ye, ought not to have both the same 
character, as the one is a consonant and the other a vowel, is my preposition mis 
and m, and with me signifies mismanage : to is my t and 'c, and with me reads take ; 
X is my t and k. cutting one another ; y is my k and v, and with me is can hav«, Jkc. 
His double and treble initial consonants and vowels are liable to the same objeo- 
tions as the rest. 

After adding the above note, I have met with another book on the subject by 
Mr. Taplin, without any date ; but as he mentions the above book, he must have 
wrote since it was published. This method I find is still liable to the same objec- 
Idons, together with one which had been removed by Mr. Annet— I mean the dis- 
j<nntvng the characters of a single word. There are compound characters for some 
oF tiie vowels, and not one proper character f '^r any of them, nor for double and 
treble initial consonants, and very few for prepositions, terminations, and auxiliary 
verbs, though they are very necessary to make a method as ehort and legible as 
possible. It must also be wrong to have but one character for the hard and soft g 
and 1' ; and to have but one character for h and p I should likewise think, improper, 
as these letters occur very frequently. Further, when I compare his simple 
alphabet with my own, I find that*, his character for a is compounded of my pre- 
position inter and k or hard c. His e is my inter and b ; and one of his characters 
for the vowel o, wlich, by>the-bye, ought not to have two characters, is com- 
pounded of my inter and «. 
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ends onght to be kept in view : — 1. The most simple characters possible 
ought to be found out, and their conveniency of writing and joining con- 
sidered, in order to signify all the principal simple sounds and their modi- 
fications, and as many compound ones as can be done in a convenient and 
short manner. 2. An inquiry must be made into the English language, 
with a view to iind out and state in order all the principal sounds and 
modifications of sound, together with their letters ; and to point out those 
sounds and modifications of sound which are most frequently used and 
combined. 3. Of these characters, those which are most easily wrote and 
joined must be assumed to signify the letters, or the sounds and modifica- 
tions which are most frequently used and combined with one another (for 
the characters are universal ; but the method of applying them ought to be 
according to the nature of the language they are designed to represent), 
and 4. The whole ought to be abridged as far as possible to leave it intelli- 
gible. These are the views I kept in my eye in composing the following 
system, and of which I shall here give some account. 

1. The first thing I did was to find out and collect all the possible 
simple characters. And here I found that the most simple and easy which 
I could make was a single point, next to that a straight line, then a curve 
one, and lastly a circle or cycloid. But as the number of these was very 
few, and consequently would not answer the purpose, I tried how far each 
might be varied : and first I found a point could be varied no otherwise 
than by position and number, and therefore I concluded it might serve to 
signify particles or other circumstances of names. Again, I found a straight 
line could be varied four ways in direction, with regard to the line of 
writing— viz., parallel, perpendicular, and directed to the right and left 
hand ; and each of these I could vary two ways, and only two conveniently, 
in length, in the same manner as in longhand ; all which made up eight 
good simple characters. Further, the curve I found might either be the 
semicircumference of a small circle or ellipse, or the segment of the cir- 
cumference of a great circle or ellipse : atul these again might be varied 
according to the lengths and directions of their diameters or subtenses, 
which might be the same with the eight preceding straight lines. Each of 
these straight lines therefore having six curve ones, two small semicircum- 
ferences of circles, one on each side, two of ellipses, and two segments of 
the circumference of a larger circle, afforded no less than forty -eight simple 
characters, which, with the other eight, made up fifty-six. Some of these, 
however, particularly all the semicircumferenccs of circles, except one, I 
have not made use of, because they approach too near the form of the 
segments to be distinguishable from them in writing in a haste. Lastly, 
the entire circle could only be varied in form, as into elliptic or oval; or in 
magnitude, position, or number; as some of these could easily and 
naturally be made in joining characters, I adopted them for my vowels. 
After all, by considering these simple characters, I made out some com- 
pound ones for double and treble initial consonants and auxiliary verbs, 
which do not fall in exactly with the joinings of any of the simple ones in 
writing. A great part of these characters have long ago been found out 
and made use of in the art ; but in order to complete them, I went to work 
as if there never had been any, in the manner above related. 

(To he continued.') 
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Proceedings of the Shorthand -Writers' 

Association, 

(Offlcially Communicated.') 

It would be almost impossible for A particnlar class of people such as 
Sbortband-writers not to have an association of their own. Similarity of 
occupation, sympathy with each other, kindly interest in the efforts of 
struggling aspirants for Stenographic honours, all combine to form a strong 
bond of union between devotees of the art, and we accordingly find, in 
different parts of the country, societies and associations of all sorts for the 
furtherance of Shorthand. Some of them are for learners only, and, so 
far, arc merely classes of instruction ; some are for practice by the more 
advanced; whilst others have for their object the propagation of some 
particular system. 

The S.W.A. is in advance of all these. It is not a mere class for 
beginners. Candidates must have already attained a certain position, or 
reached a fixed standard, far past the " learning period," in order to be 
eligible. All its members are practical writers who have proved their 
efficiency. 

It is cosmopolitan in its sympathies. The simple key to admission, 
after the forecourt of introduction is passed, is the fact that the would-be 
member is a Shorthand-writer. No question is asked as to his system, 
whether it be Pitman's, Taylor's, Gumey's, Odell's, or, indeed, one of his 
own. If he can only prove himself a good man and true in the art, that is 
sufficient. And as a result the S.W.A. embraces among its members 
writers of almost every system of the day. It numbers also several who 
have given to the art their devoted and enthusiastic attention, who by 
careful thought and deep study have contributed to its improvement, or 
have published systems invented wholly by themselves. 

The object of the Association is eminently a social one for kindred 
spirits. They have sufficient exercise in Shorthand in their daily occu- 
pations not to need further practice when their day's work is done. Still 
at their meetings it is no uncommon thing to see many of the members, 
when there is some specially interesting subject being discussed, taking 
verbatim notes, just for the sake of ** keeping their hand in." There is, 
however — and this is the principal feature— a brotherhood amongst the 
members, a feeling that they are all in the same boat, nearly all earning 
their living in a similar manner; there is a sympathy for each other, and a 
desire to help the younger members. Many of them hold important and 
lucrative posts, obtained chiefly through their connection with the Asso- 
ciation, and they are willing to give their aid and counsel to others less 
fortunate than themselves. 

The fact that this Association has existed for upwards of fifteen years 
speaks volames in regard to its stability. In point of numbers it stands in 
a high position, and has steadily improved each year. It holds its meet- 
ings weekly at No. 2, Westminster Chambers, where papers and lectures 
are read and discussions held, sometimes on subjects connected with Short- 
hand, as when a new system is proposed, and sometimes on literary matters, 
and sometimes on the current topics of the day. 

It is proposed to give in these pages from time to time a sketch of their 
proceedings, which, althougli they may not always be about "shop/' may 
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not, perhaps, be uninteresting to Shorthand- writers generally from the fact 
that they are a record of the meetings of a large body of practical men 
who meet for social intercourse and recreation. 

On Monday, the 2l8t March, the annual general meeting of the members 
of the S.W.A. was held at Westminster Cliambers for the appt>intraent of 
officers and the transaction of the ordinary business. T. J. Woods, Esq., who 
has been the President since the foundation of the Association, was again 
elected to the same office amidst much enthusiasm, J, F. Decble, Esq., being 
appointed Vice-President. Mr. E. Pocknell was continued Hon. Sec, and 
Mr. Baines the Acting Secretary. The latter gentleman, unfortunately for 
the Association but fortunately for himself, has since that time accepted an 
important post in Egypt, so that it was necessary to appoint another gentle- 
man to fill the vacancy caused by his departure. Mr. A. M. Watson very 
kindly undertook the duties, in addition to those of Treasurer, to which he 
was already appointed. Mr. Alfred Parker is Librarian as before, and 
Mr. Spaikhall bis Assistant. The Council for the ensuing year were also 
appointed at the same time, and the success of the Association may be 
considered at the present moment more assured than at any previous period 
of its existence. 

On the Saturday following the general meeting about eighty of the 
members and friends of the Association assembled at the annual dinner, 
held at the Holborn Kestaurant. A very hearty and general good feeling 
prevailed, and ample jtistice was done to the capital repast provided. 
Congratulatory toasts as regards the past and toasts expressing hope for 
the future, were cordially drunk, the speakers including Dr. Lempriere, 
Mr. Walter Hamilton, Captain Woods, Mr. A. Parker, and others, and 
some excellent songs were sung by some of the members and friends. 
Altogether it was an exceedingly pleasant evening, and everything passed 
otf capitally. 

On the 14th'March Mr. W. E. Kendall gave a lecture entitled " The 
Natural History of Comic Songs/* in which he traced the history of comic 
songs from a very early date up to the present time, and added to the 
evening's enjoyment by his illustrations of the songs of the various periods 
under notice. One of the most noticeable features of the entertainment 
was the skill and industry shown by Mr. Kendall in tracing the germs of 
many of the po])ular melodies of later times in songs known to our fore- 
fathers. Thus he pointed out that the prototypes of the melodies " A Frog 
he would a- Wooing Go," "Old King Cole," and others, were to be found in 
songs of the earliest period. His sketches of the various forms of comic 
songs were particularly humorous, and his illustration of the once-famous 
" Qravesend Packet," as a type of a patter song, elicited roars of laughter. 
The lecture was of the greatest possible interest, and a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Kendall at the termination. 

On the following Monday Mr. R. J. Gunton delivered an instructive 
and important lecture on " Coal and Coal- Mining," explaining the process 
necessary to extract and utilise our mineral wealth. And on the 28th 
March Mr. E. C. Wickes lectured on the present position and future 
prospects of the commerce of England, showing how the supremacy of the 
country was traceable to its geographical position, its admirable macadam 
roads, its canals and wonderful development of railways, the rapid diffu- 
sion of intelligence, the valuable mineral deposits, its wrongly-abused 
climate, which permits men to work out-of-doors all the year round, the 
natural aptitude for commerce of its people, their fecundity, and, to some 
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extent, the wars, which, though not undertaken for commercial purposes, 
have resulted in opening up new fields for trade. He, however, showed 
how militaryism was sucking the life-hlood of Europe, and, as compared 
with non-aggressive America, England was not keeping the first place as 
a wealth-producing country. A rather gloomy forecast was drawn from 
the increasing inequality between the values of the imports and exports of 
English trade, which the lecturer regarded as passing away. In con- 
tinuing his comparison with America, the lecturer predicted that at no 
very distant date our American cousins would outstrip us, particularly a's 
the inventive genius of the people was largely aided by the brain and sinew 
of our best artisans. The remedies proposed by Mr. Wickes to prevent the 
decadence of the British Empire were co-operation, by which intermediate 
profits were reduced ; a compulsory insurance by the wage-earning classes 
against bad times and old age ; free trade in land, bringing waste spaces 
into cultivation, and a federation of the whole colonies. An animated 
discussion followed, in which some of the members combated the de- 
spondent views of the lecturer, but all agreed that he thoroughly deserved 
the vote of thanks. 

On the 11th April Mr. Turquand Fillan,barrister-at-law, entertained the 
members with some excellent readings, such as a scene from Richard III , 
the White Squall, by Thackeray, Petvr Brown, and many others of a most 
varied character. The meetings on all occasions have been well attended, 
and great interest is shown in all the proceedings. The following is the 
prospect for the next few weeks : — Mr. C. E. Pearce, of the South London 
Press, will speak of " English Opera and English Opera Singers," on the 
9th May; which will be followed by Mr. Douglas, on the 16th, on 
"Fifty Years Hence;" and by Dr. J. E. Carpenter on the 23rd, on 
"Composers I have known during Fifty Years as a Song- Smith." A 
musical entertainment, under the management of Mr. Watson, on the 
30th May, will then bring the Spring programme to a termination. 

J. Douglas. 

[Some other proceedings of this Association are given elsewhere in 
these pages. — Ed.] 
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Jonathan (Boston). —Gould's system, of which we have a copy printed in 
Philadelphia in 1831, is almost a copy of Taylor. He was not the inventor of thick 
and thin strokes to show the phonetic pairing of letters. Mob'neuz in 1804 
thickened the sign / to obtain v, and Gonld extended the same principle to three 
or four other letters— thus fc (thin), q (thick) ; j (thin), g (thick), Ac. 

J. P. (Exeter). — ^Tou will find John Willis's book in the British Museum. He 
doubled the size of the initial character of a word to indicate when a vowel pre- 
ceded.it. He also had a means of expressing the following vowel sounds : — aa, 6«, 
oOy ay, ey, oy, aw, ew, ow. He had bigns also for sh, th, tcA, nd, mpl, bl, pi, sp, sk, and 
some others. He used the small circle for the letter h. Tou will be astonished, if 
you have a chance of seeing the book, at the comparative perfection of Shorthand 
at its initiation by Mr. Willis in 1602. We intend to describe the work some day. 

Franz (Breslau). — ^We do not pretend to any great, knowledge of the Qerman 
eystems, but we are beginning to learn something of them. There are few, if any, 
on the geometric plan which obtains here. The preference is g^ven to those 
Bystems which are called graphic, and which resemble our common script very 
much. 

SscaSTAKT (Sunderland). — There are several German, French, and other societies 
of Stenographers who have regular meetings and print journals devoted to the art. 
"We are making inquiries as to some of these, and hope to give the results in a 
future number. 
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Ha went to a religions " tea-flght/' 
nAd after a leotnre met his eonfirinre in 
the vestry. An enthusiast offered him a 
tract. •• Sir," said he, bristlinar up, " I 
consider you are impertinent. " But 
are you not a Christian ?" said the en- 
thusiast.* "No/* said he deprecatingly, 
*' only a Eeporter." . 

Thb Berlin Stenotacliygraphic Society 
has since its foundation taught 383 
pupils, and besides thin, Stenotachy- 
grapliio unions exist in Burgrau (in 
Bayaria), Neufs, Erailsheim (in Wurtem- 
berg), and there is a teachers' union in 
St. Louis, North America, all of which 
are branches of the German society. — 
MagazinfSi/r SUnographxef Berlin, March 1. 

Touwo "Tteo." 
By writing a Graphy called Funny, 
Young " Tyro" once tried to make money, 

But his *< Notes" he'd confuse, 

He'd fall to, and abuse. 
The system of Graphy called Funny. 

But when he wrote ''Legible Short- 
hand" 
He money could easily oommand. 
He'd no " Notes" confused. 
*' Tyro" never abused 
The system called " Legible Shorthand." 

The kind of controversy which oc- 
cupied so much attention at the late 
Dublin Trials is a sort of history re- 
peating itself. In 1844 a Shorthand- 
writer named Meusnamara was sharply 
cross-examined as to the characters for 
''professor" and "philosopher," and 
both Mr. O'Oonnell and Mr. Hatchell 
were greatly puzzled, wise men as they 
were, to see how there could be a longer 
concatenation of sounds for the shorter 
word. The reporter had the best of that 
battle.— Iri«h Times. 

Mr. H. C. Devnino, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, writes :— ** With all the advan- 
tages of Phonography, and the great pro- 
gress made in it for real and valuable 
purposes, improvements are yet possible, 
not only in outline of daily-recurring 
words, but speed and letnbHity. ... It is 
pardonable, i>erhaps, for some to say 
that they can read Phonography with 
the same ease as they can longhand, but 
on actual test there is not one who can 
maintain that de<daration true imder all 
circumstances. ... If there were an ex- 
perience meeting here to-day on the 
subject of errors, and honest confessions 
made and the whole truth told, many a 
seemingly fair day's record to the public 
eye might be found to have been not 
altogether clear of short omissions and 
the peculiar art of supply, or possibly 
some cunning guesswork." 



Or twelve Shorthand-writers in prac- 
tice in the courts of New York State, 
whose brief biographies are gpiven by tiie 
Canadian lUuMrated Shorthand-WriUr for 
December, seven appear to have written 
Graham's system from the first; an 
eighth, who began with Bonn Pitman's 
method, chauRed to Graham's ; a ninth 
has stuck to Benn Pitman ; a tenth has 
grafted different methods on Graham's ; 
the eleventh is said to write Pitman's 
(whether Benii's or Isaac's is not par- 
ticularised) ; and the system used by the 
twelfth is not stated. One of the Gra- 
hamites is said to use that system "very 
much lengthened." Our readers pro- 
bably will be aware that Graham's system 
is Pitman shortened. From American 
criticisms we have seen it would appear 
to bo more illegible than the original. 

The Guildhall Library (London), to 
which reference was made in the last 
number of Shorthakd, contains the fol- 
lowing systems : — Addy ; Alph(;U>et of 
Reason; AngeU, Annet, Byrom, Clive, 
Edmonds (a card), Fancutt, Farr, Feeny, 
Gumey, Harding, Hart and Monteith, 
Hesse (German), Hinton, Latbam, Lewis 
(Beady Writer and History), MacDougal, 
Mason (Art's Advanctmerd and La Plwne 
Volante), Mitchell, OdeU, Bees, Bich 
(edited by Doddridge), Boe; Simeo- 
graphy ; Taylor, Weston, J. Willis (2nd 
edition, 1628, Schoolmaster), ftc. 

A Ck>RBESPONDENT writes— '*A gentle- 
man of my acquaintance had the follow- 
ing mysterious account handed to him : — 
' Toanos toagetinonimom 25s.' Many 
of our intelligent readers may be able to 
decipher this as readily as an inscription 
on some Egyptian obelisk. Others, how- 
ever, may not find it so easy to decipher, 
and I give the translation :— ' To a noree ; 
to a-getting on him home.' Or, in better 
language, To a horse ; to gettinghim home, 
25s. This account was sent to a rich 
country squire as an account rendered 
for having a horse belonging to some one 
else taken home. In this era of Phonetic 
spelling this method will be very sugg^- 
tive to some of our Phonetic friends. If 
' brevity is the soul of wit,' surely such 
a terse method of making out an account 
ought to teach us wisdom." 

MoNS. L. P. GxriNiK, Stenographs B^ 
viseur an S^nat, Pans, has, he informs 
us, over 700 volumes on Shorthand, in 
several European languages. He has 
forwarded us a recently-published His- 
tory of Stenography from his pen, which 
we hope to say something about soon. 
In it is to be found an exhaustive list of 
Steoogpraphic works in the "F.ngliah^ 
Frencn, and German languages. 
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"The Shorthand Society.'* 

It gives as much gratification to find that our suggestion that a Short- 
liand Society, to consist of " gentlemen interested in the study of the 
science of Shorthand/' should he formed with " a view to the discussion of 
the principles that should govern a Universal System," has already home 
fruit in the formation of a Society with aims quite identical, thoagh 
slightly enlarged hy the addition of provisions for the study of the Literature 
of Shorthand. 



A meeting, convened hy circular, was held on the 14>th of June at the 
City Cluh, Ludgate-circus. The co-operation of those to whom invitations 
were sent, and of ''all interested in the subject,'' was solicited. The invi- 
tations were addressed to those who had responded to the appeal made with 
the last number of Shobthand, and, in addition, to all known authors and 
inventors of systems, and the officials of all the London Shorthand- writers' 
Societies. There were present Mr. Cornelius Waif ord, F S S., author of 
the Insurance Cyclopcsdia ; Mr. Thomas Allen Reed ; Messrs. T. J. Woods, 
J. F. Deehle, Sparkhall, Pocknell, and Wayland, representing the Short- 
hand-writers' A^ssociation ; Mr. Ingram, representing the London Phonetio 
Shorthand Association; Mr. A. L. Lewis, son of the late Mr. J. H. Lewis, 
author of the Lewisian Shorthand ; Mr. Guest, the author of an unpub- 
lished system ; Bev. W. H. Hechlcr, a writer of Gabelsberger's method ; 
Mr. Petrie, Mr. Thackray, Mr. Gault, Mr. Pestell, and Mr. J. Westby- 
•CKhson. 

Mr.CoBKELiTTS WALPOBDwas voted to the chair, and expressed his warm 
interest in the subject, having been a student and writer of Shorthand for 
more than forty years, and having during that time collected a large 
-number of old works on the art. He iwould only make one observation as 
to the intended object of the Society. He would like the basis widened so as 
to include the study of the ** Literature" as well as the Science of Short, 
hand. He felt sure a great many gentlemen would join the Society if its 
l>asis were so widened. He called on Mr. Pocknell, as the originator of 
iihe Society, to state his views on the subject. 

Mr. PocKNBLL prefaced his remarks by reading letters from several 
gentlemen who had expressed their adhesion to the cause, but had been 
iinable to attend — viz., Mr. Kundell, author of Civil Service Shorthand and 
Vowel Scale Phonography ; Professor Everett (Belfast), author of Short- 
Jiandfor General Use ; Mr. S. Hunter, author of a published and an un- 
published system; Mr. Ballard, of Chelmsford; Mr. Saunders, Bath; and 
Mr. E. A. Cope, of the London Phonetic Shorthand Association. He 
^announced that Mr. T. Anderson, author of a Shorthand system and a 
history of Shorthand about to be published; Mr. Wynne E. Baxter, Mr. P. 
Oray, and several other gentlemen had been unable to attend, but approved 
of the movement. He added that Mr. Isaac Pitman had been invited, but 
had replied : — " I am obliged to you for the invitation to join the Short- 
hand Society. My duties are too numerous to permit of my rendering 
you any assistance in this way." Mr. Pocknell proceeded to state as follows 
:the intended object of the Society : — 

" If we adopt Mr. Walford's suggestion the object of the Society will be 
the study of the Science and Literature of Shorthand, and the investigation 
4tnd discussion of the principles and details of Shorthand generally, and of 

I1"Shobthand," No. 3— August, 1881.] 
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any existing or future system of Shorthand ; and to decide, if possible^ 
whether the principles or methods to be adopted, or proposed to be adopted^- 
are sound in theory and admissible in practice. 

" I shall assume that no system at present before the public is likely to* 
become universal in all the civUised nations of the world, like the Arabic 
numerals and musical notation, unless modifications are made in it. There- 
is an almost irreconcilable difference of opinion among Shorthand inventors 
of the present day as to the Tery elements which ought to be used in a 
Shorthand system. These elements will be the groundwork of our dis— 
cussion. By an interchange of ideas and opinions I hope the Society wilP 
be able to guide inventors into the right path to pursue. At present each 
author of a Shorthand system develops it in his study, and fears to let the 
results of his labours be known lest some one may steal his ideas. He may 
find out all that his predecessors have done, and may adopt one element or- 
another as his judgment dictates, but his judgment may be wrong if left 
unaided by the criticism and advice of others. Or he may, for the sake of 
novelty, pro<1uce some entirely new element or method, and yet, notwith* 
standing its newness, it may not be suitable to the advancement of the- 
art. I apprehend that without the discovery of his whole method a 
would-be inventor might gain an important ally in his work if he would 
submit to this Society for discussion any single new device which may have 
occurred to him, and if it be approved of he may with the more confidence 
proceed to incorporate it in his plan. If, on the other hand, he is con- 
vinced by the opinions or arguments of the members of this Society that 
his device is worthless, and would even retard rather than advance the 
progress of the art, he would save himself much unnecessary labour by- 
discontinuing the use of such device, and would avoid also some adverse 
criticism hereafter. 

" If I am asked the kind of work there is before us, I should say that one of 
the most important questions for us to debate, and decide if possible, at the- 
outset, is (1) whether the system which is to become a universal one shall be- 
formed on the geometric system such as has found favour in most £nglish 
systems, or on the graphic or script system which follows the inclination oT 
our longhand-writing, and which finds favour, I believe without exception, in: 
Grermany. (2) Then another important point which divides our Shorthand^ 
camp, notwithstanding the constant use of the method for the best part of 
a century, is whether thick and thin characters are properly admissible in 
a system of Shorthand. (3) Equally important will be our decision as to- 
whether difference of length in strokes and curves is right or wrong.. 
(4) Another point of great interest to myself is whether any system can be- 
legible, strictly speaking, which does not provide for the writing of alV 
double or blended consonants (whether occurring in the beginning, or in 
the middle, or at the end of words), and in a manner differing from the- 
mere junction of the two letters separately. (5) Again, there are the vexed 
points as to whether vowel marks should be used or not, and if used 
whether they should be detached, or written-in with the consonants, or* 
indicated by a break in the outline ; or whether they should be indicated 
(not written) at the junctions of any given outline. (6) Anotiier subject 
we could beneficially discuss is whether words are best written always^ 
without a lift of the pen, or whether the lifting of the pen may not be 
accompanied, if judiciously applied, by some advantages. (7) A further 
point, by no means sufficiently determined, is the direction in which a stroke 
or curve can be most easily written so as to apply it to the most frequently 
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recurring letters. (8) Tlien, again, it has but very indefinitely been ascer- 
tained which are the most frequently recurring letters, as the subject- 
matter of speech will alter the basis of calculation. We shall require the 
aid of a statistician like Mr. Cornelius Walford to determine this for us. 
(9^ We shall have to determine also whether it is admissible in a scien- 
tifically-constructed system to allow a double character to be so written 
that, in reading it, it should be read, practically, backwards. (10) Also 
whether a blended character can consistently with legibility and symmetry 
be used as a blended character at one moment, and as two consonants with 
intervening vowel at another moment. I might include a number of other 
details in this list of work that lies before us, but our members will 
call attention to them all, I hope, in good time, 

" I have prepared in skeleton a set of rules, which I will not trouble you 
with, as they will be more a subject for a committee than for a general 
meeting. Their main features are — ^that our meetings shall be devoted, not 
to lectures or long-drawn-out papers, but to the discussion of points stated 
briefly in papers in as few words as possible, the object being clearness and 
precision of statement rather than highflown language and mere verbiage. 
The introducer of a point for discussion need not necessarily be present, but 
may be a non-resident member. In order that our time shall not be wasted by 
the re-discussion of points, or with points of too trivial a character, or points 
not stated with sufficient clearness to admit of useful discussion, our Com- 
mittee of Management must have the right of selection and rejection in 
regard to papers sent in for reading. I suggest that we be not afraid 
to record our opinion, whenever there is sufficient unanimity among ns to 
render that opinion an authoritative one ; so that aspiring inventors may 
have the advantage of our deliberations on which to work. I would also 
suggest the dissemination of our discussions far and wide in any journals 
which will permit us the use of their columns. The details of this outline 
scheme will have to be thoughtfully worked out, and cannot be done here. 
I should, however, strongly advocate myself that our President be a 
movable one — that is, that we should have new blood at our head every 
year, or every two years at least. And in order . that our Society may 
become influential, I would suggest that our rules should provide for the 
appointment to our chair, at any time when thought expedient, of 
some man eminent in science^ or literature, though he might not be a 
member of our Society." In conclusion, Mr. Pocknell proposed a resolution 
to the effect that a Society be at once formed having the objects he had stated; 

Mr. Pbtbie seconded the proposition. 

Mr. T. A. Beed rather objected to the use of the word "universal,** 
as he did not believe any system of Shorthand could be invented that 
would be applicable to all countries. The genius of the different languages 
required that each should have a different system. 

The Chaibman remarked that many things at one time deemed im*- 
possible had yet been accomplished. 

Mr. PoOKi^BLL observed that when the Arabic numerals were invented 
it was probably never dreamt of that they would become a common 
medium of communication among all civilised nations. But if the word 
" general" would meet with the wishes of the meeting, he would gladly 
adopt it. 

Mr. T. A. Beed accepted the modification, and then expressed a doubt 
about the propriety of calling Shorthand a science since it was chiefly an 
art, though no doubt there was some science underlying it. 
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Mr. Petbie replied that the object of the Society was to raise Short- 
hand to its proper status. 

Mr. PocEiiELL added that, in his judgment, Shorthand was undoubtedly 
a science as well as an art. Though it was not unusual to depreciate 
Shorthand both as an art and a science, he hoped it would be one of tlie 
objects of the members of the Society to prove very clearly that Shorthand 
was a science within the proper meaning of that term, and to uphold its 
importance accordingly. 

Mr. T. J. Woods being appealed to as President of the Shorthand* 
writers' Association for his opinion of the propriety of establishing the 
Society, said that at first he was inclined to think it might clash with the 
objects of his own Association, but having heard the objects of the Short- 
hand Society stated, he did not think any such daoiger need now he 
apprehended. 

After some conversation as to the verbal arrangement of the resolution, 
it was unanimously passed in the following form : — 

" That a Society be now formed having for its object the study of the 
Science and Literature of Shorthand, and the investigation and discussion 
of the principles which should govern the construction of systems of Short* 
hand and abbreviated longhand, adapted, if possible, for general use.'* 

On the motion of the Bev. W. H. Hbchleb, seconded by Mr. A. L. 
Lewis, it was resolved, "That the Society be called 'The Shorthand 
Society.' " 

It was proposed at once to proceed to the election of officers and a 
council of management, but on the suggestion of Mr. T. J. Woods, who 
recounted his experience of the formation of the Shorthand-writers' Aaso- 
oiation in support of his view, it was agreed to defer the appointment till 
another meeting, and in the meantime to elect a committee of five to draw- 
up a set of rules and submit them for approval to an adjourned meeting on 
the 28th of June. 

The following gentlemen were then appointed a Committee: — ^Mr. 
Cornelius Walford, Kev. W. H. Hechler, Mr. A. L. Lewis, Mr. Petrie, and 
Mr. J. Westby-Gibson, with Mr. Pocknell as organising Secretary 7>ro tern. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Walford for presiding concluded the 
bi}siness of the meeting. 

The second preliminary meeting was held at the City Club on June 28, 
and was well attended. Printed copies of the draft rules were presented 
by the Committee. Mr. Cornelius Walford, F.S.S., F.I.A., was again voted 
to the chair. 

The rules were considered seriatim, and were passed with a few modifi- 
cations. It was resolved, at the suggestion of Mr. T. A. Reed, that 
** Abbreviated Longhand" should be excluded from the "objects" of the 
^Society ; and a proposal to take votes after the discussions and to record the 
results met with some opposition, and was abandoned for the present. The 
rules, as ultimately passed, provide that the members who attended tli' 
two preliminary meetings are the Foundation members, and have th 
government of the Society till August 1st, when the Fellows of the Societ 
will have the fiiture control handed over to them. The Foundation mem- 
bers were empowered at once to elect a Council of twenty from their own 
body who hold office till June, 1882, when the first annual meeting will be 
held. The President is not to hold office for more than two years in sue 
cession. The fees were fixed as follows: — Fellows, half-a-guinea pe: 
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anntint; Associates resident in the United Kingdom, 5s. ; and Foreign Asso* 
oiates, 2s* 6d. per annam. Excepting in regard to the subscription, the 
qaalification for either ^rade is simply a declaration of interest in the 
object of the Society, The Council have power to confer the distinction of 
Honorary Fellow or Honorary Associate on certain classes of persons when 
they think fit. 

The ordinary meetings for discussion are to be held on the first Tuesday 
in each month from November to June. The first subscription becomes 
due in advance on August 1st this year. The Papers to be read are to be 
subject to the approval of the Council. As a rule they are not to exceed 
twenty minutes in delivery. Discussion is to be allowed after each Paper. 
Members will be permitted to introduce friends. 

The following ofiicers were then elected : — Pbbsibent, Mr. Cornelius 
Walford, F.S.S., P.I.A. ; Vicb-Pbesidbnts, Mr. Thomas Allen Reed and 
the Eer. W. H. Hechler; Council, Messrs. Wynne E. Baxter, Mr. J, 
I>ouglas> J* Westby^Gibson, W. Goddard, W. J. Ingram, A. L. Lewis, 
C« O^e, H. Bichter, and A. B. Sparkhall (with power to add to their 
number); Hon. TBEAsrBBB, Mr. J. G. Petrie; and Hon. Secbbtaby, 
Mr. Edward Pocknell. The Shorthand- Writers' Association, the Phonetic 
Shorthand-Writers' Association, the North-West London Shorthand- 
Writers' Association, and the German Shorthand- Writers' Association are 
thus represented on the Council. The professional and amateur elements are 
also represented, and doubtless the Council will fill up the vacancies upon 
the same principle of including persons who write particular systems, or 
who represent particular classes of persons who use Shorthand, The first 
meeting for discussion will be held at the City Club, Ludgate Circus, 
liOndon, on Tuesday, November 1st. Gentlemen wishing to join the Society 
may obtoin copies of the rules of the Hon. Secretary, 2, Falcon Court, Fleet 
Stiieet, London, E.C., as well as " proposal forms for membership." 
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Thb house of Gurney and Co. must always possess a certain historic 
interest in the mind of the Shorthand-writer. But it is not with the 
history of the house, so much as with the manner in which the work is 
done by it, that the Shorthand world will concern itself. Messrs. Gomey, 
then (or the present representatives of the original firm of €k>vemment 
Shorthand-writers) keep a staff of highly-trained writers to the number of 
ten or UoeVoe. Each of these has attached to him for the work of transcrip* 
tion two Shorthand clerks, who have been trained in the system commonly 
known as Gumey's, and which the elder Mr. Gurney adapted from Mason. 
]>iiring the Parliamentary Session, when the select and private bill com* 
mittees sit> or when a Boyal Commission holds its sederunt, or a Government 
Inquiry oecurs, a Shorthand-writer attends the sittings for the purpose of 
taking notes for the use of the Gbvernment or the parties. In the case of 
private bill committees, for instance, which usually sit from twelve to four, 
the work is performed in the following manner : — One Shorthand-writer will 
take a torn from twelve to two, and then be relieved by another from 
two to four, or till the rising of the committee, if it should happen to sit 
a little later. But every thirty minutes a messenger from the office in 
Ahingdon-street will bring to the writer a fresh book, which the writer 
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takes while handing to the messenger the one he has been nsihg. /This 
latter, with some fifteen pages of notes, equivalent io fifty or sixty or more 
folios, is carried by the messenger to the office, where the clerks associated 
with the writer will each take so many leaves and begin to decipher and 
transcribe ; or dictate the notes each to two longhand- writers concnrrentl j, 
while the principal is still busily engaged in taking more notes of the same 
proceedings. The last turn of bis notes the writer himself, on being 
relieved, or at the close of the sitting, takes to the office, and, if necessary, 
he dictates such portions as are not already transcribed or in course of 
transcription. The writer, on his return, finds that a considerable portion 
of his notes for the day are already traasposed into longhand ; but these, 
as well as all the remainder, have afterwards to be carefully read over to 
the writer, who, with note -book in hand, orders any errors that may be 
found to be rectified. 

Though the decipherers exhibit great skill in reading their principal's 
notes, to which they have gradually become accustomed, sometimes a great 
number of corrections have to be made, especially if the phraseology- 
happens to be of a technical kind. The correction of errors which arise 
in this way is often the most tedious part of the day's performance of 
the Shorthand- writer. So carefully, however, is this correcting done that the 
notes of Messrs. Gurney*s writers are very rarely questioned, and should a 
mistake creep in it will generally be found owing to some witness having 
spoken inaudibly or in a confused manner, or in some provincial dialect 
with which the writer is not too well acquainted. The writer who takes 
the last turn of the day is often engaged late at night before his work is 
all clear. 

In.the case of a select committee one Shorthand- writer generally takes the 
whole of the notes, and there are usually two days* interval between the 
sittings of the committee. Select committees and Boyal Commissions 
tax the powers of the Shorthand-writer more than the ordinary private 
bill committees, inasmuch as the questions are frequently put in a some- 
what desultory colloquial manner, and they sometimes require not a little 
pruning to put them in a presentable shape. 

The work of note-taking alone, with a system so long as that of 
Mr. Gumey, is a great strain to the physical powers of the writer, iand 
the mental exertion is also very great. Some of the less robust members of 
the Government staff have been known to succumb altogether to the work, 
after recourse to all kinds of expedients to maintain their powers of endur- 
ance. When the work of a Session is particularly heavy the ordinary 
staff is not sufficient for the work to be covered, and expert writers of other 
systems are called in from the staffs of the principal firms in London. The 
•Gurney notes are all stored in the archives of the office, and it has 
occasionally happened that the same notes have been transcribed ag^ain 
iifter a long lapse of time — a proof that the system of Mr. Gumey, thoagk 
cumbersome, has the merit of a great degree of legibility beyond what is 
generally supposed. A high opinion of Gumey's system must therefore be 
•formed by any one who has had the opportunity of testing it. It is 
undoubtedly not a pretty system ; but an ugly note when once on paper can 
scarcely be forgotten, therefore ugliness even has its advantages, notwith- 
standing the dictum of some inventors more recent than Mason and 
Gumey. 
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BoRDLEY is not mentioned in the histories. His work is quite a 
Curiosity, and, I venture to think, rather rare, as I cannot trace a copy in 
the British Museum, nor in the Lihrary of the Royal Society, to whose 
President (Sir Joseph Banks, Bart.)» and Fellows, the little volume was 
dedicated. The date of it I am not able to find exactly. The copy in the 
'Library of the Shorthand-Writers* Association is minus the title-page, but 
the author in his introduction repeats the name he gave it as Cadmus 
JBritannious. Mr. J. G. Bailey, of Stretford, Manchester, has a copy, and 
has given me the title-page, but there is no date. As Sir Joseph Banks 
was President of the Royal .Society from 1777 to 1820, the date of the 
book may be conjectured. It is an octavo volume of forty-eight pages ; and 
the plates, eight in number, are collected at the end like many other 
Shorthand books, nnd therefore difficult to refer to. The wock contains 
three schemes — first, a ** slower shorthand;" secondly, a ** swifter short" 
hand;" and lastly, a ** universal character" It is very difficult to com- 
prehend clearly the working out of the characters, which he made to 
resemble parts of the running-hand letters; but he had some correct 
notions of what ought to be done, as for instance : — 

" The characters for the letters ought to be plain simple strokes, and 
«uch as are best suited to the hand and pen." 

"The characters for the consonants ought to be such that the greatest 
oiamber of double and triple consonants may be formed out of them with 
the fewest strokes." 

" The characters for the consonants ought to be such, if possible, as to 
indicate or show what the vowels are, without either dots or additional 
-strokes added to them.** 

He points out that several characters for a letter may be easily learned, 
:ft8 the same principle obtained in the Greek characters. 

He admits the weak part of his system to be that, though he has taken 
pains, by difference in slope and position, to indicate six vowel sounds 
nccording to the slope and position of the consonant character, yet " the only 
•difficulty is to know whether the vowel precedes or follows or comes between 
the double or triple consonants ;*' therefore, if time permits, the writer is to 
^put a hair tick in the place where the vowel comes, and the slope or 
position of the consonants will then show which exact vowel is wanted ; 
bat if that cannot be done the writer is told to "cpiess what the words are 
by the other words in the same sentence/' £. Pocenell. 






PBOOfiESS OP Science" is the title of a new and promising American 
monthly, published in Boston by Sullivan and Mackenzie. The number 
for July contains an article on ^' Shorthand Science," in which the progress 
is reoonnted succinctly during the past 300 years. The want of originality 
in most modem systems is commented on. The author, who writes under 
the nam de plume of " Phono," having noticed that all inventors believed 
Ki their own system as likely to become the universal one, says very truly : — 
^' The extension of ' Phonography' is an illustration of what untiring 
industry will do ; but as a system it can never hope to become universal, 
^d the dream of Mr. Pitman will pass like the dream of Willis and a 
hundred other Shorthand inventors." The project for the establishment 
of " The Shorthand Society" is also alluded to. 
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Legible Shorthand."* 



Iv the first number of Shorthand a general description was gpiven of 
tbc new system of Legible Shorthand. It may be observed in more detail 
that the primary alphabet consists of straight strokes of three lengths — ^ 
thick and thin. These must be admitted to be the simplest marks in 
nature. These characters are as nearly as possible paired according to* 
the recognised phonetic laws. P and B are thin strokes of differing^ 

lengths, but of the same slope, thus : — p \ b \ P and V are thick 
strokes of the same slope, thus : — ^f \ v \ The strokes of the opposite- 
slope are applied to S / and Sh / and the thick equivalents are ch / 
Hnd J / The short N and \ are assigned to y and w, and the short 

/ and / to k and g. The horizontal strokes are t d th _ 

th ( = dh) _. N and M are paired by the upward strokes n •^ m ^^ — 
The short upward and horizontal strokes are applied to r ^ and 1 „ Thus, 
it will be seen that the perpendicular strokes are left for the letters of* 

least frequent occurrence, as h | wh | z There are yet three avail*- 

able strokes unapplied, and these the author utilises to show the frequent 

terminating syllables ment | shon | and shall I If this arrangement 

does not entirely satisfy orthodpists, it must be remembered that the 
problem was how to reconcile phonetic pairing with the three sizes of 
characters. To be perfectly successful, perhaps, would have been impos- 
sible, and the point, therefore, is not whether the author has reached per- 
fection, but how nearly he has approached to it consistently with the other 
objects in view. One of these other objects was the reservation of the curves^ 
for expressing therewith the place of a vowel in their concavities. A, 
pair of curves may thus be used to each stroke in a regular and systematic 
manner. Thus, while / is the letter a alone, ^ is as es is os or tt9 and ^ 
is sa se si so or su — ^that is to say, the curve expresses any vowel " under* 
stood" but not written. The curves which apply to, or are attendant 
upon, the stroke a are equally applicable to all the other letters of the 
alphabet, varying only in length or thickness with the stroke characters to* 
which they belong — thus (exemplifying the rule by each slope) p\ ep "^ 
p^ K^ i ^ — «^ v_x ^e /^^ ; n .^^ en .y ne /^^ &c. In this way the- 
vowel place is always visible to the eye in the hollow of the curve. 
The learner would do better probably to call the letters, when represented 
by the strokes, jp^, he; fe, ve; se, she; ne, me; ke, ge; che,je; le, re,&c^ 
and when represented by the second curve (and having an additional vowel) 
pee, bee; fie, vee; see, shee; nee, mee; Jcee, gee; chee, jee; lee, ree, &C.. 
The first curve representing the vowel preceding, the sound respectively 
would be ep, eh; ef, ev; es, esh; en, em; eh, eg ; ech, ej ; el, er, &c. Before 
leaving the question of curves showing the vowels antecedent or f oUowing^ 
it may be as well to observe that Phonography shows the same kind of 
result exceptionally in the upward and downward I and r, and the curve s^, 
but in that system it cannot be carried throughout the alphabet. There 
can be only one m — viz.. em; one n — viz., en; one t-^viz., U; oned— 
viz., de, and so on. There is no possibility of the outlines of those letters^ 

cx_* l*^fSriM« ShoHhain^.:* 107 pp., cloth, Sa. E. Pocknell, 2, Paloon Court, Pleet 
Street, £.C. 
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alone, showing me, ne, et, ed, and so on ; and consequently recourse most be 
had to ** position" or a ** dotted-in" vowel. 

Coming, then, to the blended consonants, it will be observed by the intel- 
ligent critic of Legible Shorthand that the triple alphabet is eminently 
useful — ^nay, etaential — in obtaining all the Uended consonant characters 
that can possibly be required in the language. While the triple alphabet 
must be admired for its ingenuity and its adaptability to the ends sought^ 
the method of obtaining the blended characters (so important to the whole 
scheme by which legibility is obtained) must be regarded as a triumph of 
the highest order in the stenographic art. In vain have former authors 
endeavoured to obtain a ]ike result. As the triple alphabet of Legible 
Shorthand surpasses the alphabet of Phonographg in the way just shown* 
so does the blended character scheme of this system expel that of its rival* 
To rcgrularity and philosophical arrangement the blended consonants of 
'' Phonography" can make no pretension. What, for instance, so unphilo- 
sophic as to write a hook r or a hook I before a character and rectd it after T 
What more puzzling for the student, except the additional burden laid on 
the earlier Phonographers (but now withdrawn) of writing a character 
with a. following hook, and reading the hook for 2 or r before instead of 
after the character ? If it was necessary to abolish one absurdity, why was 
the other retained ? But in Legible Shorthand, with which Uiis expla* 
nation is mostiv concerned, there is no such inconsistency. The sequence 
of the blended letters is followed in the shorthand so as to correspond with 
the longhand ; thus the pupil will have no difficulty, and, moreover, what* 
ever method is adopted to g^in the blend with one consonant is also 
adopted to gain the same end with any other consonant. 

There is no necessity to adopt one method for a stroke character, and 
another exceptional method for a curve character. The whole scheme o£> 
blended consonants in Xc^^ti^ Shorthand depends on the method of attach* 
ing circles, loops (ellipses), and hooks (each of two sizes) to the character, 

or stem letter. Thus taking the character or stem s / it is capable with 

a small circle of forming y and / The stem J can have the circle 

attached thus ^J and the other stem s. ^ can have the circle attached 

on the other side as ^ . Presuming that the student has learned the 
alphabet in the way directed in pairs, as 
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then the small circle when applied to the left side of a downward or 
upward character (the equivalent for "left and right" being "below and 
above" in the case of a horizontal character) will add « to l£e stroke and 
#A to the curve, as ^ ss, .^ ns, J ssh, .3 nsh; and when applied to 
the right side will add i to a stroke and r to a curve thus, / si, ^ sr, 
^ .^^ nr» Or illustrating this by a horizontal character — o ts /^ tsh, 
tl v_p tr. In the same way a larger circle adds the letters Y, W, 
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and N, M; a Bmall loop adds K G and P B; a lai*g«r loop adds Ch 
J, and F Y, while the two sizes of hooks add T and D and Th and H. 

These circles, loops, and hooks are called symbols for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing them from the characters^ which latter term is applied to 
atrokes and curves. Of themselves the symbols have no meaning in 
this connection, but their value depends on their combination with the 
characters. The student will express single letters by single stroke or curve 
characters ; he is equally taught, as hns been said, to write blended letters 
by blended characters. At the junctions the medial vowels must neces- 
sarily occur, so that this system gives him the means of drawing an exact 
picture of the word which he mentally beholds in longhand, and having 
drawn it correctly it is impossible to mistake it for any word of any other 
longhand formation. I defer further observation for the present. 

Steho. 



Mr. Cope on "Legible Shorthand." 

FbOH the " PHONO&RA.PHIC MeTEOE" FOE JUNE. 

In offmng a brief reply to Mr. PocknelFs criticism in the May number 
of the Meteor I desire at the outset to disclaim all sympathy with, or 
approval of, the refusal by Mr. Pitman to insert in his journal the short 
note "which Mr. Pocknell addressed to him. If I refrain from further 
commenting on the unfairness of this proceeding it is simply because I 
feel further comment to be superfluous. 

Turning now to Mr. Pocknell's remarks, I find he has here and there 
completely misapprehended my meaning. The fact that I did not allege 
that he had used up "all the material at the command of Shorthand 
inventors" at the commencement of his system disposes of many of his 
remarks. He admits that that material is limited. But although he 
absorbs more of it in the formation of his alphabet than is the case in 
most other systems, he seems to think I am somehow quite wrong in 
suggesting that tliere is less left. I should have thouerht it obvious that 
if you employ three sizes of strokes to represent three different consonants 
you cannot utiUse them afterwards to represent modifications of those 
consonants. My statement that *' Mr. Pocknell is deprived of their assist- 
ance in the development of his system" means simply this. That it should 
be supposed to bear the absurd construction which Mr. Pocknell appears 
to place upon it surprises mc considerably. 

Then Mr. Pocknell argues that his alphabet adheres to phonetic 
principles. Undoubtedly it does, and I nowhere asserted the contrary. 
I said that '*as his system progresses he discards those principles." 
By a phonetic system I understand a scheme of representation based 
exclusively upon the sounds of speech. A close adherence to phonetic 
principles seems to me inconsistent with any method of representing letters 
which are not sounded. Now I say tiothing of Mr. Pocknell's extra letters 
for r, ^, and x^ but on page 4 of his book he proposes a method of writing 
*' gh" in such words as thought^ rights &c ; on page 5 he gives a list of 
words containing " silent letters which may be omitted without detriment 
to legibility," the obvious inference from which is tliat in other instances 
you cannot omit silent letters without detriment to. legibility; and on 
page 23 he gives a method for indicating final mute vowels. Now all this.- 
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may be condacive to le^i^ibility, and may be defended on thai ground, bat 
I contend it cannot be cAlled "a close adherence to phonetic principles." 

With regard to " abbreviating principles," Mr. Pocknell compliuns that 
I did not apply this description to his prefixes, terminations, &c. I fail to 
see how a list of prefixes, terminations, or logog^ms of any kind can be 
ealled a principle. They may be formed upon some principle, and I clearly 
pointed out in my criticism the principle upon which they and the greater 
part of Mr. Pockneirs abbreviations are formed. I stated " that short out- 
lines must be formed in Shorthand systems either by representing all the 
sounds of a word in a brief and condensed manner, or by representing 
only a portion of those sounds. Mr. Pocknell prefers the latter mode." I 
may make this clear by an illustration. Phonography provides an outliqe 
for the word vindicate which contains in a small compass the whole of the 
consonants v-n-d-k-t. Mr. Pocknell provides a short outline for the word 
which contains vind only. There is here a difference of method. It seems 
to me that Mr. Pocknell has to rely more upon the latter method than is 
the case in Phonography. I do not pretend that this is decisive as to the* 
merits of the two systems, but I do say that it increases the labour of the 
l€»mer« 

These are the principal points in which Mr. Pocknell's critidsm calls 
for a reply. As to the minor points I must leave readers to judge. I think 
I have said enough to vindicate myself from the charge of unfairness, and 
in conclusion I need only remark that whether Mr. Pocknell's system is 
mi that it claims to be or not, his book is one which all who are interested 
in Shorthand literature may study with advantage. 

£. A. CoPB. 

We are happy to make the following addition to the above which 
Mr. Cope has forwarded to Shoethand: — "Mr. Pocknell proposes to 
show the value of my criticism by my allusion to 'arbitrary characters.* 
This somewhat surprised me, but a better test could not be suggested. If 
the 'intelligent reader* whom Mr. Pocknell invokes will only turn to 
page 32 of Legible Shorthand he will find a number of characters which 
are there described as 'arbitrary logograms.' Below them he will notice 
flome examples of what the author terms ' an arbitrary representation of 
the common phrases,' containing the word ' circumstances,' these being a 
new. adaptation of one of the most venerable and familiar of . arbitraries. 
Having done this the ' intelligent reader' will be able to decide whether or 
not my allusion to ' sundry arbitrary characUrs' had any foundation in 
fact.— E. A. Cope." 

[Mr. Pocknell has prepared a reply to Mr. Cope, but its publication 
i&nut be deferred for want of space.] 



FsOH 7/6 Stinographe we learn that the second annual meeting of the 
^'Soci^t^ XJniverselle St^nogi-aphique de Londres" (method Duploy^).ha8 
been held in London, under the presidency of its founder, Mons. Schoenmehl. 
We welcome all Societies,- and are glad to see that the Duployian method 
is flourishing on this side of the Channel. We omitted in our last to notice 
that a German Society in which Gabolsberger's system is taught has f^so 
obtained a footing in London. Mr. H. Kichter, the President, has become 
a member of the Council of the new "Shorthand Society." We shall be 
glad to hear from some member the address of the Duployian Soci^y, 
which is at present unknown to us. 
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David Lyle's Shorthand, 1762. 

{The ** Theory*' continued from page 24.) 

2. Tbe second thing I did was to make an inquiry into the Englisli. 
language, with a view to find out and state in order all the principal 
sounds and modifications of sound, together with their letters; and to 
point out those sounds and modifications which are more frequently used 
and combined in our language. The mult of my first inquiry was as 
follows : — 

Speaking consists of articulate sounds, called vowels, and modifications 
of these sounds, called consonants. Sounds are different, according to th& 
modifications of them hy the organs of speaking. These modifications are 
either those which have a nobe (for I can find no other term sufficiently 
general for it) of their own, or those which have no sort of noise, called 
absolute mutes. Noise consists of sound, hiss, or both mixed together. 
Each of these again is either hard or soft, and emitted through the mouth 
or nose^ or both at the same time. 

Ko one language, perhaps, in the world makes common use of all tlfe 
articulate noises that can be performed by the human organs of speaking;- 
nor has any one distinct characters to signify those which are oommoiUy 
used in it, much less of those which are always capriciously varied by 
lovers of such novelties, and therefore I could only enumerate and make 
use of the principal and most universal ones in our language, which 
is all that is necessary for my purpose, and which I have drawn up in 
the following scheme. In this scheme I have taken the liberty to borrow 
foreiea letters, chiefly from the two most universally known languagpes 
which are now spoken in Europe, the Italian and French, and to invent 
one to signify a certain sound, for which we have no letter; and lastly, for 
the sake of brevity, to set the common algebraic mark of equality between 
those letters whose principal sounds or modifications are the same; for, on 
account of the vagueness and deficiency of letters, I was obliged to attend 
chiefly to the sounds or their modifications, and, in order to ascei*tain them, 
I have described their formations by the organs of speaking. 

NoTX.MSr. stands for Greek, It. for Italian, Eng. for English, and Fr. for 
French. 

THE SCHEME. 
Speaking consists of 
I. Sounds called vowels. 

1. Those modified by raising the under lip and jaw a little for each, in 
the order they are here set down, the root of the tongue being first placed 
near the palate, and the under lip and jaw depressed a littie below its- 
natural position. 

A very broad in tall, war » ato = a German. 
A broad in master = a It. at a Fr. 
IT short, in turn, = o close It. in Bologna, &c 
O long, in store, = o open It. = au and 6 Fr. 
U long, in full, = oo Eng. « « It. » o« Fr. 

2. Those modified by raising the middle of the tongue a little nearer, 
the palate for each, the first beginning when placed pretty near its natural 
position. 

E open in mend, send, &c. 
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A slender in bad = ea in head » ai in said = a Eng. » r\ Gr. = e open 
Fr. 

E and i short in liberal, km == e fern. Fr. 

£ long in get = e It. = ^ masc. Fr. 

I long in siege = ee Eog. = t It. =: y or » Fr. 

II. Modifications of sound, called consonants. 

I. Those which have a noise of their own distinct from the sound of 
the vowel, but which pass immediately to the sound of the vowel« without 
their own being much heard. 

A, Those which have a sound of their own. 

a. Which can be continued, called semi-vowels, 
a. Those sounded through the mouth, called oral semi-vowels. 
Y = i long, leaving its own sound, and joining with another vowel, as 
in ^ou = f on = eeou. 

B. A trilling sound performed by the vibrations of the tip of the 
tongue upon the fore part of the palate, as in rare. The trill of this sound 
is frequently neglected, and there are some people who cannot perform it. 

L. The tip of the tongue joined to the fore part of the palate, and the 
sound escaping between the sidea of the tongue and teeth, as in "UM* 

W=u long, when used like i long or y as a consonant — that is, passing 
quickly from its own sound tojfchat of its vowel, as in «7ay = «ay = o«ay. 

/3. Those sounded through the nose, called nasal semi-vowels. 

Ng =s n before k, &c. = n nasal Fr. The middle of the tongue upon 
the palate. This consonant never begins a word or syllable, and is too 
fitrongly sounded by the French. 

N. The end of the tongue upon the fore part of the palate ; nearly as 
Z. Ex. none. 

M. The lips joined together ; as in mum. 

&. Those which cannot be continued any longer than till that part of 
the throat behind the formation fill with breath, the passage into the nose 
l)eing stopped up by the root of the tongue. These are called half mutes. 

G- s y Gr. The root of the tongue upon the palate, as in ^a^. 

D. The tip of the tongue upon the fore part of the palate, as U Ex. d\d. 

B. The lips joined as m. Ex. 5a5e. 

B, Those which have a hiss, called soft aspirates. 

H. A strong compression of the throat, as in ^w. 

Ch = X Gr. The middle of the tongue very near the palate, seldom 
used now in our language. 

Sh = ch Fr. The middle of the tongue a little scooped and. near the 
palate, as in eAall. 

S, when placed at the beginning of words =» ss, » gofb c. The fore 
part of the tongue very near the palate, as in eap, maee, chace. Too often 
Tised. 

Th, at the end of words, = p Anglo-Saxon. The tip of the tongue 
upon the inside of the upper fore teeth, as in wi^A. 

F. The under lip upon the upper fore teeth, as in \f. 

C Those which have a hiss and sound together, called hard aspirates. 

F. Groan, or % sounded. 

G, when = soft g Fr. Sh sounded. Never used in English. 
Z or s, when placed at the end of words, as in hi«, i«, maze. 

Th sounded. Used at the beginning of words = d Anglo-Saxon, as 
in f Aat. 

V, F sounded, as in t;aluc, wai^e. 
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2. Those which have no noise, called absolute mutes. 

K = hard c, = k Gr. The middle of the tongue upon the palate, as. 
tiff and ff. Ex. ca^e. 

T. The tip of the tongue upon the fore part of the palate, as n and d. 
Ex. to. 

P. The lips joined, as m, and h. Ex. ^o;>e. 

Having thus arranged in order the principal sounds and their modifica- 
tions, together with the letters signifying both, my next inquiry was to 
find out those which are most frequently used and combined in our. 
language ; but of this I can only here observe some general things. . The 
soft aspirates, from the disagreeableness of their sounds, are seldom com- 
bined among themselves, and are gradually going into disuse. Semi- 
vowels, semi-mutes, and mutes are frequently combined with only inter- 
vening vowels ; and the semi -vowels, from the sweetness of their sounds^ 
and the easiness of pronouncing them, are most frequently used, and on 
account of the variety are very often combined with mutes. 

(To he continued.) 



Proceedings of the Shorthand -Writers* 

Association. 

( (Officially Communicated, — Continued from page 25.) 

As foreshadowed in the last number of this Magazine, the S.W.A. has 
had some most interesting meetings since the previous report appeared. 
Although it is summer-time, and the weather has been so excessively hot, 
the lectures have been well attended ; in some cases the hall in which the 
Association holds its proceedings has been quite full. The Society, too, is- 
constantly receiving fresh recruits ; and it is a good feature that its library, 
which contains many valuable works, especially on Shorthand, is gradually 
growing to very fair proportions. 

The Association is fortunate in the fiiet that such gentlemen as Dr. J. E. 
Carpenter, Mr. W. E. Church, Dr. Lempri^re, and others so promptly and 
willingly come forward to render their services in the promotion of its 
cause ; and the knowledge that the members, after a hard day's work in 
their business, can meet and unbend their minds in such good company has,, 
no doubt, a great effect upon the welfare of the Association. 

Since the proceedings already reported Dr. Cabpbnteb delivered, 
before a good attendance, a lecture entitled " Composers I have Known 
during F&y Years as a Songsmith." The Pbesidevt (Mr. Woods), in 
introducing the lecturer, said he knew of no one who had done more for 
the amusement and instruction of the middle and lower classes than 
Dr. Carpenter. His Penny Readinge was a wonderful compilation, and. 
would serve to brighten the lives of many who had but few rays of glad- 
ness on their daily path. — Dr. Carpenter, s^ter humorously referring to the 
request of the President that he would give the S.W.A. a lecture in the 
place of Mr. E. L. Blanchard, which request, he said, had followed him to 
Bognor, where he had flattered himself he should be free from business, 
ballads, and bother, proceeded to give some personal recollections connected 
with the songs he had written, his brother song-writers, and the. music 
with which many of their songs were associated. For a period of fifty-two 
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years, he said, he had been connected with song- writing, and during that 
time he had known many composers, many who were thought little of at 
one time, but who subsequently made great reputations, and many who 
thought a great deal of themselves whose words and names had long since 
been forgotten. The first song of his own, " I'm quite a lady's man/* 
published in 1831, he said, had worn out many plates, had gone through 
many editions, and had been sung between the pieces at Covent-garden 
Theatre under the management of Mr. Macready, to the horror of some 
staid and stately persons, who could not understand a comic song being 
sang at Covent-garden. That was before the public had been educated to 
negro-singing at the Royal Italian Opera. Tom Hood was gently and 
affectionately remembered, and a tribute paid to the higher powers which 
he possessed, and which could produce, not merely Hood's Own, but also 
such works as "The Song of the Shirt" and the "Bridge of Sighs/' 
proving, as has been well expressed by a modem ballad-writer, that ** the 
springs of rosy laughter lie close to the well of tears." In connection with 
his friend Edward Fitzball the lecturer related the following story:— A 
presumptuous young writer once had the effrontery to ask him in company 
how he could presume to write such rubbish and call it poetry. Fitzball 
replied, ** My dear fellow, there is just this difference between you and me : 
you write for fame, and donH get it; I write for money, and <fo." Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, Samuel Lover, Michael Balf e, Thomas Moore, Robert 
Addison, George Barker, and many others, were also alluded to, and many 
interesting reminiscences brought to mind about them. Dr. Carpenter 
said he wondered whether his own duet, " What are the wild waves say- 
ing ?" would have had so much popularity if Samuel Glover had not set it 
to music — It is almost unnecessary to say that the meeting were most 
grateful to the Doctor for his valuable lecture, and passed a unanimous 
vote of thanks in acknowledgment. 

Mr. W. E. Chueoh's discourse on " The Earl of Beaconsfield as a man 
of letters and social teacher" commenced by an application of the maxim 
of the ancients not to sacrifice to their heroes until the sun had set, 
which held good with double force in political life. The undoubted 
g^enius of Lord Beaconsfield had not yet received its meed of justice. 
it was only after their departure from the scene that their loss was 
felt. The lecturer passed in review the principal points of the life 
of Benjamin Disraeli, dwelling particularly upon his literary produc- 
tions and the political sympathies they evinced, and said that although 
no great praise could be given to his novels, yet they testified to his 
great insight into chai*acter, his humour, and his powers of sarcasm 
and epigram. When we consider what he accomplished in spite of pre- 
judices against his race> his magnanimity, and the circumstances with 
which he had to battle, we must, the lecturer said, admit, even while 
possibly dissenting from much of his political conduct, that he was one of 
the most remarkable men of modem days. In fact. Lord Beaconsfield, 
almost more than any other man, refuted in his own life the idea that we 
are only creatures of circumstance. Dr. Lemfbi^be, in proposing the 
usual vote of thanks, paid a high tribute to Mr. Church as a lecturer, in 
which the meeting heartily concurred. 

Our space is too limited to do full justice to the other lectures which 
have been given before the S.W.A., but we cannot omit to notice the 
exceedingly valuable and instructive paper which was read by Mr. J. E. 
KiNGSBFEY on " The Telephone," illustrating it, as he did, with the aid of 
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some friends, by actual experiments upon that instrument, and also upon 
the phonograph. The latter machine was made to repeat short speeches 
spoken to it» sing songs, and reproduce the notes of a comet ; and some 
doubt was uttered as to how soon the Shorthand- Writer's occupation might 
be taken from him and g^ven over to this little instrument, which would 
repeat so faithfully what had been committed to its care. 

On Monday, the 25th July, the summer session was brought to a termi-> 
nation in a very a^eable manner by a musical entertainment, the first 
meeting of its kmd at which the members of the S.W.A. have been 
gracious enough to admit ladies. There was a very fair muster, and good 
entertainment was provided by the indefatigable Treasurer, Mr. Watson. 
The President spoke with cheerful anticipation of the coming holiday, and 
hoped to meet the members again in renewed strength for the winter 
session, for which an excellent programme has been prepared. 

[J. Douglas.] 

We extract the following sentences from an article in the Boston 
Journal of Commeree, quoted in the Canadian Illustrated Shorthand' 
Writer : — " If there is any live man, or woman for that matter, who knows 
what Isaac Pitman does write now, or what his newest scale is, we would 

give a silver half-dollar to look nt that man for five minutes The 

last we knew of him he was on his seventeenth modification ; his improve- 
ments have been of a retrograde nature We spent thirteen years 

in the underbrush of Phonography ; undertook to learn Isaac Pitman, but 
he was too many for us ; we could not change systems twice in sixteen 
months, change book, word signs,'* &c. 

Is Shoethand a Science ? — The Monthly Illustrated Phonographic 
Meteor endorses the view expressed at the first meeting of "The Short- 
hand Society'' that Shorthand is undoubtedly a science as well as an art. 

The latest Stenographic fraud can be learned "in three hours."-— ► 
Canadian Illustrated Shorthand- Writer, 
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"Phono" (Binningliam).— We must confess we never saw the little pamphlet 
to which you refer as having been alluded to in one of Mr. Graham's publications, 
nor do we know any Fhonographer who ever saw it, but we do remember being 
toldof something of the sort naving been said at some meeting of the profession 
either in Birmingham or London. We can only admire the candour of tiie author 
of PKonograpTiy if his statement is correctly reported, but while he may be 
strictly accurate he may certainly claim that he has enabled the present gene> 
ration of Shorthand-writers to rebut the arguments of the "old stagers" that 
thick and thin and long and short characters are not practicable at high rates of 
speed. Fhonography is a standing monument to the contrary, and mx. Pitman 
deserves credit for extending that system. 

Moat (Newcastle). — ^Tou must get a copy of Moat if you want really to know 
what the work is like. It is impossible tiO describe it, except in general terms. 
Moat used up almost every available device. He employed the thickening of 
letters regrnlaxly throughout the alphabet to gain the addition of thx. His double 
letters — as bl, /r, kc. — ^were gained by halving, and these he thickened too to add 
tlvr. It is questionable whether a great deal of power i« not lost by adding more 
than one letter by any device— it lessens its sphere of usefulness. We hope some 
day to reproduce the alphabet and combinations of Moat. 

AnoLESCENS. — We snail resume our publication of Mx. Anderson's history 
shortly. Pressure on our space has prevented us giving a few more pages of it in 
this number. 
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Opening of the First Session of "The 

Shorthand Society," 

The opening meeting was held on Tuesday, November 1, 1881, at the 
CJity Club, Ludgate-circus, London, and was remarkably well attended. 
The President (Me. Coenelifs Walfoed, F.S.S., F.I.A.) delivered the 
"following address : — 

There has been much speculation as to which was the greater step in 
the progress of civilisation — the production of fire or the elimination of the 
first note of music. I will not stay even for a moment to contemplate this 
phase of controversy, and only refer to it as a basis whereon to say that if 
I were required to indicate what I regard to be one of the indications of a 
higher state of intellectual superiority in man, I should at once say that it 
was to be found in the initiation, and yet more in the practical use, of 
Shorthand ! 

I need not enter minutely into the debatable question of the precise 
period when the art of StenographyVas first contrived or brought into 
practice. Whatever the period, it will be found one of advancing civilisa- 
tion. It may be that the claims of the ** Tironian notes" carry the discovery 
back to the time of Cicero — Ist^century B.C. — an epoch of great intellectual 
advancement. It is equally probable that the advent of the printing prest 
and its adaptation to the events of everyday life in the development of 
mewspapers was really the advent of the actual practice of Stenography. 

The art, whenever invented, is to be regarded as closely associated with 
the progress of an enlightened administration of justice. From the time 
iihat evidence, in the sense of the term now understood, came to be admitted 
in the course of legal proceedings — ^by no means coeval with the insti- 
tution of trial by jury ; for until within the last two or three centuries the 
jury did not constitute an impartial body, independently selected to deter- 
mine upon the weight of evidence; but themselves were rather the accusers^ 
and were selected from the fact of their having a prior knowledge of the 
matters in accusation, or of the general repute of person charged ! — from the 
period, I repeat, when testimony came to be used in an independent sense, 
"it became necessary to have available the means of recording such testimony 
apart from the tedium of written questions and answers — a process which 
is only retained in one remaining form of a court of inquiry — viz., the 
'Court-ma/rtial, * 

And what a wonderful advancement was the application of the art of 
Stenography as against the previous impunity of perjured witnesses — ay, 
and even against the machinations of unjust judges ! The actual testimony 
of witnesses on record in the possession of impartial reporters, it became 
common to both sides, and was, indeed, available to be placed, if need were^ 
before the highest court — ^that of public opinion ! 

The art of Shorthand, in the light of being a handmaid and something 
more — an incorruptible associate and protector — in the administration cf 
Justice, has not, in my opinion, been heretofore sufficiently considered. 
The Shorthand-writer engaged in judicial proceedings exercises a high and 
important function. It is quite a common occurrence in cases of appeal, to 
have reference to the Stenographer's notes, alike for the purpose of deter- 
mining the weight of evidence as for ascertaining the direction of the 

C'Shoethahd," No. 4— November, 1881.] 
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judge to the jury. Hence it is of consequence that the reporter he suffi- 
ciently qualified for his work^-otherwise, instead of aiding the cause of^ 
justice, he may (unwittingly indeed) prove an agent in its miscarriage. To 
say that- he must he a man of integrity seems, in such a connection, quite 
superfluous. 

The first recorded instance I have met with of the Stenographic 
reporting of a trial is that of Kich, who reported the prosecution of Lieut.*- 
Colonel John Lilhorne (or Milbourne) in 1651 for treason in writing a 
paper called 'England! s r^ew C?iaineS'—hti\sX regarded as so important that 
there have heen published 200 hooks and pamphlets relating to it and 
the surrounding circumstances, most of which may be found in the Library 
of the British Museum. ' Here the accused gave a certificate of, or bore 
testimony to, the accuracy of the report. 

In the matter of freedom of speech, too, the function of the Steno- 
grapher has been one of growing importance. Freedom of speech has 
developed with the growth of the newspaper press. Oratory may, indeed,, 
be addressed to the masses personally present, who hear and judge for 
themselves. But where one assembly is held for no other purpose than that- 
of influenciug ii\iG&Qperso'nally present, an hundred are held whereat the pro- 
ceedings are intended as much for the thousands who are absent as for the- 
scores who are present. It is the peculiar province of the Stenographer to- 
perform the important function of placing on permanent record such pro- 
ceedings. Here again proficiency in the art is of high consequence, for it- 
is required to be known, not what might have taken place or ought ±0 have 
occurred, but what did actually take place — ^that is, what was said {i,e^ the 
substance of it), and the order in which it was spoken. 

It is, perhaps, almost unnecessary to say to this assembly, many of 
whom are proficients in the practice of reporting, that a man may be able to* 
write Shorthand and may yet be totally unqualified to present a true and 
faithful account of what has really transpired on any given occasion. Yet 
this has been made lamentably clear quite recently in the case of the Irishi 
police reporters. Many of these, probably, were able to record quite 
accurately certain disjointed phrases of speech. But if they took these- 
ever so accurately, without the surrounding and continuing context, it is. 
easy to imagine what great injustice might be done; and this was the 
charge continuously made against them. 

This leads me further to say that a mere Shorthand-writer may lack, 
many of the qualifications of a reporter. A Shorthand-writer may be a. 
bom expert. A reporter (in the trae sense of the word) is a creation — 
created by long and varied experience — educated in the ways of the world, 
in the inbicacies of public life, and has to possess faculties which find no- 
place in school examinations, and which have— perhaps from sheer want of 
appreciation of their merits — received no recognition in University honours. 

The main function of a reporter is to render, as it were, a miniature 
view of actual occurrences, omitting nothing material, especially foUowing- 
the language of a speaker, yet curtailing perchance his wearying tautology, 
and amending, as almost of necessity, his mutilated grammar. 

We all of us remember the old style of reporters, who were entirely 
innocent of the art of Stenography in its scientific application. There is., 
indeed, now a class of pei'sons — summary writers of the proceedings in 
Parliament — who by long training have learned to abandon notes, and to 
record, as it were upon the brain, the very essence of the debate they are^ 
to reproduce. But even these occasionally find the power of taking an 
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accurate Stenographic note of vast service. They belong to a different 
school to those longhand summary writers of the preceding genera- 
tion, who rendered good service to journals limited alU^e in space and in 
scope. 

When I speak of the reporters of the old school — some of whom were 
Stenographers, but the greater proportion of whom, as already stated, were 
not — I am driven to think of the difficulties under which those who had 
mastered Stenography laboured. Of the many systems which existed 
l)ef ore the advent of Isaac Pitman, I am bound to say that I regard them, 
with hardly an exception, as singularly imperfect. They showed, indeed^ 
"what could be done by arbitrary signs and cabalistic combinations I 
But they were in no sense scientific systems, capable of being extended to 
all the requirements of modern Stenographic practice. Their authors, 
•almost invariably, fell back upon arbitrary signs for nearly all beyond 
those ordinary words which can be expressed by a single character or by 
the most simple combinations. The characters, indeed, did not admit of 
extended combinations in an intelligible form. Arbitrary abbreviations being 
not only admissible, but absolutely essential, every Stenographer could 
make his own, and usually did so. It was in many cases easier to invent 
than to remember — ^besides, it was at best but a game of individual ingenuity 
-and power of adaptation. 

I shall never forget how nearly I was being driven from the pursuit of 
^Stenography in despair. I had learned Odeirs Shorthand when I was a 
lad at school. I tried my hand at sennons of course — ^bad ground to 
"begin upon — no pauses for " cheers" or " laughter'* — not even a solitary 
■** hear, hear,*' to relieve the tedium. The system — if it may be called so by 
tare courtesy — was utterly inadequate. But many of the phrases of tho 
preacher were capable of easy conversion into arbitraries, and so I got 
along as a matter of speed. But when I ventured upon a translation the 
result was too often quite distressing ! Next, I tried my hand at local 
•agricultural meetings ; but here another and quite different set of arbitra- 
ries came into play, as expressive of the mysteries of deep draining and 
the fattening of prize cattle ! Finally, a trial in the law courts proved the 
shortcomings of all the aids I had previously devised, and I grew entirely 
~ont of heart. 

The next incident in my Stenographic career is one still deeply im« 
jpresscd upon my memory. The scene was the opening of a literary 
institution, the principal actor a baronet of honoured name, and of some 
aspirations to learning. Parnassus-hill had been raked over for high- 
sounding words, running into any number of syllables, richly interlarded 
with poetry, and moderately so with quotations. I had been offered a 
respectable* fee by a local publisher if I would render something like a 
verbatim note of the address, which it was not expected would have been 
a formal written one. The first five minutes convinced me that my Steno- 
graphy was altogether "up a tree" on this occasion. I faltered, and 
finally broke off, endeavouring to cover my defeat by appearing deeply 
; absorbed in the speaker ; and in some measure I was so, for I discovered that 
the thread of the discourse seemed to strike chords not altogether unfii- 
miliar. In truth, I began to think that I could " spot" passages from 
Channing's works. Elegant Extracts, and Knox's Essays, and that there- 
fore my memory and past reading might go a long way towards helping 
me in reproducing what my Stenography had utterly failed to accomplish. 
All was going on pleasantly in this direction, when a sound of continued 
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rustling of paper immediately beliiud me arrested my attention. On» 
turning round to discover the cause, I recognised a face I had seen at 
meetings of importance elsewhere. It was, in truth, one of the principaL 
reporters of the leading county newspaper. My nose was now entirely oat 
of joint. The work would be done over my head. But I found consolation*, 
or at least diversion, in a new direction ; and this was in carefully watch- 
ing the contortions of the pencil of my accomplished rival. I had never 
seen such characters in any system of Stenography with which I waa 
familiar. They were not only far more complicated than the Chinese 
character, but they were much larger! Many of these characters, so- 
rapidly produced — ^built up apparently with the wildest dashes of the 
pencil, void of system, to say nothing of science, as it seemed to me — were- 
as large as half-crown pieces, and resembled, more than anything I could, 
then, or since, imagine, caricature faces ! I was fairly carried away into- 
an entire forgetfulness of time, place, and circumstance. The operator 
became suffused in a dense perspiration from his labours — for the reader of 
the address seemed intentionally to increase his rapidity of utterance. I,, 
too, perspired in amazement. I felt myself indeed a novice in Steno- 
graphy. Could it be possible that such a performance constituted a neces- 
sary portion of the duties of a perfected Shorthand writer ? An hour 
had passed. The address came to an end. There were other merely formal 
proceedings, of which my neighbour took a less laborious note ; but still 
his performance was prodigious ! How could such hieroglyphics ever be 
deciphered ? 

The proceedings terminated. I kept close to my laborious rival,, 
intending to ask him, at the very least, whose system he practised, and per- 
chance how long it took him to learn it ? In this desire I found myself 
making way unconsciously towards the orator of the evening. The next 
thing I heard was an application to said orator, in name of the county 
journal represented, for the loan of the MS. ; and the request was some- 
what reluctantly granted. This opened up to me a new view of reporting ; 
and while I was pondering upon it, and how entirely I had permitted myself 
in my inexperience to be circumvented on my own ground, my friend of the 
mysterious pencil had disappeared ! 

To say that in my midnight reflections — that terrible ** chewing of the 
cud" of disappointed hopes and abortive ambitions ! — I did my rival the 
injustice of believing that his laborious gesticuatious and profuse perspira- 
tion were but means to an end — and that end the coercing of the semi- 
learned baronet into the parting with his notes — is, I fear, but an admission 
of the exact truth. But I afterwards discovered, and now gladly admit, 
that I did him a great injustice. I soon learned that the apparent madness 
of his style had a good deal of method in it. I have since seen him write, 
and know that he faithfully transcribed many thousands of columns of such 
laboured mysteries. The only diplomacy he employed on the occasion 
referred to (in, I fear, such tedious detail) was that of being prepared for a 
refusal of the loan of the MS. by its author. And this useftd lesson many 
of us have learned the force of in the course of our experience. Semper 
jKtrati — be "always prepared" — is an excellent motto for a young reporter. 
The older ones have the precaution engraved upon their memories ! 

Shortly after this period I became acquainted with PitmatCs Phono- 
graphic Shorthand, then in its early stages. I have used it now for nearly 
forty years, have written and received hundreds of letters in it, and can 
read notes made a generation ago as readily as if they were made bat 
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yesterday. The value of this system was a new revelation to me. I have not, 
indeed, followed its many later changes, and am occasionally perplexed in 
taking up a new publication written in its modem character. On- the 
whole, it must be regarded as a wonderful development of human 
ingenuity, quite in harmony with the advancement of the age. What 
degree of improvement Mr. Pocknell has imparted into it in his system of 
Legible Shorthand will form a necessary subject for discussion on some early 
day amongst our Fellows, and I will not attempt to anticipate results. 

And now I desire to make a few remarks upon the Literature of Short- 
Jhand, I confess myself to have become charmed at a very early period of 
my Shorthand career with the quaint conceits and at the devices of 
amazing ingenuity which some of the earliest professors of the art em- 
ployed. Who that has ever seen and studied the system of '* Jeremiah 
Rich — his book," published 1654 (there are many later editions — ^the 18th 
in 1764 !) but must have been interested beyond measure at the variety as 
also at the simplicity of many of his devices for the arbitrary expression of 
sentences of frequent occurrence ? There is the circle which plays its part 
in the *' world" in an endless variety of ways, and many other simple signs 
applied with almost equal ingenuity.* But, alas ! such simplicity of con- 
struction of phrases in common use cannot, in the nature of the case, be. 
indefinitely multiplied. And the very fact of pages of " arbitraries" being 
introduced into the treatise appeared to indicate the knowledge of a want 
of elasticity in the powers of the ordinary characters for rapid and compre- 
hensive combination. 

If I speak of Rich only it is not for want of earlier examples of great 
interest. There was Timothy Bright, who published a system in 1588 — and 
this is not regarded with certainty as being the first English system knownf 
— Characterie ; an Art of Short, Swift, and Secret Writing hy Character* 
The book is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and in his preface the author 
Infers to the reported fact that Cicero " did account it worthy of his labour, 
and no less profitable to the commonwealth, to invent a speedy kind of 
writing by character" — the authority for the statement being Plutarch, life 
of Cato the younger. That this system of Bright's was an arbitrary one 
may be gathered from one sentence : " He had invented the like [such as 
Cicero described] of few characters, short and easy — every character 
answering a word." It contains ** a table of 500 charac^ertca? words to be 
got by heart, with the figure of the character." 

There were many systems announced between Bright*s and Rich's. I 
will enumerate such of them as I possess or have any account of — viz., 

1602 Willis. — The Art of Stenographie, or Short Writing hy Spelling 

Characterie; 6th ed., 1623; 10th ed., 1628. J 
1618 Eolkingham. — Brachigraphy post-writ. 

* It was Bich's system which Locke in his Esaay on Education speaks of as "the 
best contrived I have ever seen ;" but he still thought ** it might be made much 
easier and shorter." Onr good friend Mr. Focknell, in the appendix to his new 
system of Shorthand, has apparently made it clear that the honour of inventing 
Rich's system was probably due to Gartwright, his uncle. Whoever may have 
invented it, the system is peculiarly ingenious. 

t I think Mr. Levy (Hisf-ory of Shorthand^ 1862, p. 14) has effectually disposed of 
the claim of Mr. Peter Bales, author of The Art of BrooTivgraphy— published in 
1597— to be regarded as the first. 

X The 1623 ed. claims that it had been first published by him twenty-one years 
before [1602] and that it was the first system of ** Spelling C}iaracten&" — i.e., the 
£xst alphai>6t. 
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1621|Willoughby.— In Mr. Bailey's printed list. 

1630 Witt. — Mentioned by Lewis, from Cole's list given in 1674 with 

his alphabet. 
1633 i)ix. — A new Art of Brachygra'phyy or Short Writing hy 

Character, 
1635 Maud, or Mawd. — ^Mentioned by Pitman and by Levy. (John 

Willis's system.) 

1641 Shelton. — Ta>chy-graphy, or Short' Writing, The most easie, 

exact, a/nd speedy, &c. Several eds. 
„ Henry Dix. — The Art of Brachigraphy, London, 8vo, Brit. 
Museum. 

1642 Cartwright. — Semography. 

„ Metcalf. — Sadie- Stenography, or Short Writing, The most 
easy, exact, lineal, and speedy method that hath ever been 
obtained or taught, Bailey mentions 1635 as the date of the 
first ed.; the 6th was 1645; 7th was 1649; 10th was 1674. 
It passed through 55 eds. 
1654. Farthing. — Short Writing Shortened, or the Art of Short 
Writing reduced to a method more speedy, plain, exact, 
and easy than hath been heretofore published. 

In 1651 appeared the first French book on Stenography by a French 
author—viz., that of Jacques Cossard. I do not know when the first 
German system was invented ; there are many in use. Mr. Lewis (member 
of our Council) considers Trithemius' Steganographia, Darmstadt, 1621, the 
earliest ; and he is probably correct. 

I mention these in view of indicating how rapidly Shorthand systems* 
or rather so-called systems, for they w^ere so in name only — were multi- 
plied during the first half of the seventeenth century. But the same 
process has been continued almost ever since.* I have several times 
attempted to compile a complete chronological list of Shorthand works, 
but without much success. Mr. Pitman, in his History of Shorthand 
(1852), includes 120 systems, of which 4 are by anonymous authors. 
Mr. Levy, Hist, of Shorthand (1862), enumerates 131 authors. I have in 
my own library about 200 systems. The late Mr. Lewis had collected 
about 220 systems, some of them foreign ones. Mr. J. E. Bailey, of 
S tret ford (Manchester), has been a well-known collector of Shorthand 
systems for several years. He some time since published a list of systems 
which he required to complete his collection, and this enumerated some 
167 authors.! Mr. Westby-Gibson, a member of our Council, has compiled 

♦ In a pamphlet published in 1649, bearing the title A Bartlwlomew Fairing, &c.» 
being, in fact, a booth-play, there is introduced into the second act Mr. Woola- 
stone's Apprentice Ralph, thus : ** Balph Shorthand ! What, my Stenographical 
Sermon-catcher, my mass of repetition, and conserver of my small wares of 
Divinity, little pedler of my dominical labours, how dost thou, sweet youth ? 
What is thy business ?" This reference seems to Indicate the popularity of this 
study at the time. 

t Mr. Bailey (a member of our Council) informs me that his collection consists 
of over 700 vols., made up as follows : — 

Various English authors 360 

„ French 70 

„ German, &c 50 

„ MSS 30 

Pitman's different works and editions 200 

710 
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a list of Shorthand works, which I hold in my hand. It embraces the 
extraordinary number of over 2,500 distinct works — ^not all of them 
systems of Shorthand.* 

In view of affording to our Fellows and others the opportunity of 
following up this interesting subject of the Bibliogi'aphy of ShoHhand, 
as also for the general purposes of the Society, I am glad to announce that 
the Council are considering the best mode in which to record the Society's 
Transactions for circulation among the members. 

I have referred to the combination of powers required for the performance 
of the functions of a trained reporter. I will venture to add a few addi- 
tional remarks thereon, not to be construed as simply laudatory of those 
who have grown into the practice without even thinking of the faculties of 
mind which that practice has brought into play, but rather as an indi- 
cation of the value of such training to the youthful student in the art, as a 
mental exercise, apart from the prospective value of the acquirement of 
the art itself. 

The reporter finds himself at a meeting called for any given purpose — 
say the wrongs of the Boers in the Transvaal. Persons of political dis- 
tinction are to be present, and will assuredly speak. Their views may not 
only influence the course of legislation, but may be regarded as indicating 
the policy of the British Parliament, and hence M'ill be diffused by the 
telegraph in a few hours to the uttermost ends of the earth. The im- 
portance of the occasion becomes revealed as the seats on the platform are 
occupied. The ordinary rate of reporting demands a capacity for say 120 
to 150 words per minute, but there are those present who can utter 200 
words more readily than others can give voice to half that number. The 
reporter must not be dismayed. He has, indeed, been selected for the task 
because he is believed to be equal to it, or if he has not hitherto risen to 
the front rank here is his opportunity for showing the mettle that is in 
him. If he lose heart he is lost. He braces himself up for the work. And 
let us try to realise in expression what that work involves, or, in other words, 
xeview the faculties which will be brought into play in its execution. He 
must (1) hear, (2) understand : this understanding will imply a familiarity 
with (3) the geographical location, (4) with the names of all persons who 
have taken a prominent part in the movement, and probably (5) Avith the 
journals that have been prominent in the discussion of the question; 
certainly (6) with any legislation which it has invoked or even threatened. 
He must (7) formulate proper characters to represent the names of all 
such places, persons, journals, legislative acts ; (8) he must record these at 
the rate the speaker may choose to utter them ; but, more (9), he must 
correct any obvious slips which the speaker may chance to make, and it is 
wonderful what slips even the most experienced orators do make in ex- 
tempore deliverances; (10) he must watch and amend the grammar 
embodied in every sentence. Yet further (11), he must be prepared to 
record the very words of any and all interruptions beyond the expected 
** hear, hears," the " cheers," and the " groans ;" while (l2) he must catch 
the references to all previous or expected speakers and others referred to 
in the speech he is recording, whether mentioned by name or only by the 
most distant reference. But in the use of all these varied functions he 

• He (Mr. "Westby-Gibson) has compiled a Kety to the Literature of Shorthand, 
besides a list of 300 Shorthand periodicals extant or discontinued, and upwards of 
200 works reproduced in Shorthand characters. I trust we shall hear much.more 
of these in the pages of Shorthand, 
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nrnst (13) never for a single instant lose the language uttered or fail to 
comprehend the spirit of the speech, this watchfulness being (14) necessary 
in order to comprehend as well what need not he recorded as that which is 
of the most vital consequence. All this is being accomplished at a rate of 
speed which can only be compared to the rapidity of electricity, and if the 
current (the continuity) be broken the consequences cannot be foreseen. 
Is there any other human occupation involving the same amount of mental' 
tension or wherein the demands upon more varied faculties, instan- 
taneously brought into exercise, exist? I knaw of none. The mental 
energies are called into the greatest degree of activity, extending simul- 
taneously to the ears, the eyes, the memory, the reflective faculties gene- 
rally, the finger-points, the "hand's dexterity" being required to keep 
measured pace with the lightning action of the entire range of the per- 
ceptive powers ! Of the excitement exercised upon the nerve centres by the 
process of rapid reporting I once had a remarkable instance personally. 
I had beeii suffering for a day or two under a most distressing attack of 
neuralgia ; my head was racked with pain to a degree at which sleep was 
impossible. I was suddenly called to duty. The occasion proved more 
important than J had anticipated. But soon after midnight my notes were 
consigned to the joint tender mercies of the "comps." and the "reader." 
I-retired to rest and slept well, only next morning remembering the torture 
of the few preceding nights, and then realising the fact that during the 
performance of my duties in note-taking the pain must have been suddenly 
suspended, to the extent of absolute f orgetfulness of its previous existence 
until many hours afterwards, and still more wonderful, no immediate 
return. 1 assume others have had like experiences. 

Pardon this digression. I have not by any means concluded my 
review of the duties of the reporter on the occasion assumed for illustra- 
tion. The meeting over, another phase of his task commences. He has 
to extend his notes. My experience is that from four to six hours is thus 
consumed in respect of each hour's reporting, approaching to verbatim 
rendering. Various considerations here arise, as (a) the relative im- 
portance of the speeches ; {b) the amount of space at command ; (c) the 
amount of time available; (d) was the reporter personally present all 
throuG:h the proceedings, or did he only take his "turn," in which latter case 
he must learn something of the requirements of those who preceded as well 
as from those who succeeded him. Considerations of first, second, or third 
person are involved. Harmony of spelling names of persons, places, and 
treaties has almost of necessity to be left to the "comps.,** the "overseer,** 
•or the " reader." If the transcript involve condensation, the mental labour 
will be sometimes greater than the physical one of verbatim extension. 
Personally I have found it easier to condense while taking the note, pre- 
serving the language of the speaker, but blending his utterances — ^in truth, 
recasting his sentences in the same metal but in reduced quantity. In 
following some speakers this process of condensation becomes a pleasant 
mental exercise. With others it is a task of far greater difficulty than the 
continuous note. That the great majority of Parliamentary and public 
speeches are condensed is a fact known to us all. The degree of condensa- 
tion is a matter dependent very much upon the skill of the reporter where 
other exigencies do not step in, I have had, in the later years of my life, 
a good deal of experience in public speaking. I gladly admit the skill 
with which my utterances are usually manipulated. All that I ought to 
have said is given. The superfluous is mercifully and most skilfully 
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^excluded. The reporters, by the very necessities of their position, become 
the great censors of pablic speakers ! 

1 feel that in much of the foregoing I have been too prolix. My 

^sympathies have betrayed me into weariness. Many here have had a vastly 

larger personal experience than I have had. From being an actor, I have 

become one of the spectators of the feats of dexterity and usefulness in 

-daily practice by reporters. Hence my claim to record my appreciation of 

the labom's and services of the profession. If I had never been an actor 

I am sure I should never have realised in the same degree the measure of 

the services rendered. This is, perhaps, the fittest occasion tliat I have 

•ever had or shall have for placing on record my views and experiences, 

-and I truly express my admiration of the manner in which the most 

ai-duous duties of Stenographers are usually performed. 

It may be expected that I shall not conclude without saying one word 
about the growing rumours concerning reporting hy machinery. We now 
«<;onstantly read of delicately-constructed machines, embodying all the 
latest improvements of the telephone, the audiphone, or some other 
'** phone," which is to be set going by the voice of the orator, and which is 
to place on faithful record all that he says on any given occasion. I do 
not believe that such a contrivance will ever be perfected ; and if it were, 
>a deadly feud would soon be established between its patentee or employer 
^nd all who became its victims ! There would be one real advantage in tho 
invention — a negative one — all public speakers would thereby learn the 
full measure of their indebtedness to Parliamentary and other public 
reporters ! After its performances every reporter would become a hero» 
the true nature of his labours and services being for the first time fully 
recognised. 

Finally, I trust and believe a career of success awaits our newly-founded 
-" Shorthand Society." 

Mr. J. B. Rttitdell thanked the Chairman for his very able and 
interesting paper. He (Mr. K.) had himself been a Shorthand-writer, but 
-sincerely hoped he should never more have to earn money in that way. 
He had suffered from an attack of Shorthand invention in the endeavour 
to do what he believed was much needed, improve " Pitman/' and had 
indicated certain lines of improvement. At first he adopted Lewis's 
■system, which he worked at for some time, and could write with pleasure 
l)ut could not read. He then joined a class conducted by one of Mr. Pit- 
man's brothers, and it was subsequently his misfortune to report without 
a sufficient knowledge of the elements of the art. He found writing still 
very pleasant, but reading a great strain. He thought, therefore, a system 
of legible shorthand was required. He then knew nothing of the 
literature of the subject ; if he had he would have been more encouraged 
in his attempt to improve the art. 

Mr. J. G. Peteie, as a professional Shorthand-writer, expressed the 
-great pleasure he had derived from Mr. Walford's excellent address, 
which, from beginning to end, he could see was written by a person 
thoroughly conversant, not only theoretically but practically, with Short- 
hand. Probably all present would have the same opinion. Although he 
knew Mr. Walford as an admirer of the art, he had not previously known 
that he bad been so thoroughly grounded in a system of Shorthand as to 
2)6 able to talk practically on the subject. He had had the pleasure of 
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aeeing" the excellent Shorthand library their President had formed, whicl^ 
was a very large collection. He quite appreciated the difficulties which 
a beginner met with in handling a system. This had, no doubt, deterred 
many men from continuing the study of the art. Many found how easy 
it was to write — ^how difficult to read. They were much indebted to- 
Mr. Walford for putting forward his opinions in such a practical and 
sensible manner ; and, in conclusion, the speaker could only congratulate- 
the Society on having such a President and on having heard such an, 
opening address. 

Mr. Guest, responding to what he designated the attractive manner in 
which the President had called for criticism, suggested, in a humorous 
speech, the use of the word " continuity" in place of " continuosity," in 
the paper which had been read. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis said Mr. Walford, as a man of law, had naturally 
looked at Shorthand having regard to the great assistance it rendered in 
legal proceedings, and he (Mr. L.) thought very properly. They had all 
lieard of the plaintiff who wept during his advocate's speech because he- 
had never before realised how much he had been wronged. He thought 
Shorthand-writers not more deficient than other people in valuing their 
work, but until he had heard Mr. Walford's paper he had not known the- 
real status of Shorthand. The system which he (Mr. L.) wrote had very 
few abbreviations, which were no essential part of it, and which could be 
omitted or altered at the pleasure of the individual writer. Mr. Rundell^ 
in alluding to the system, had said he found a difficulty in reading. He 
(Mr. L.) did not. Mr. Rundell said he also found the same defect in other 
systems, and other gentlemen appeared to have done the same. With 
regard to abbreviations, there was no doubt that the old systems were fully 
open to attack. He remembered seeing a book containing several pagea 
of the most hideous hieroglyphics, and at the end of this book somebody 
had made a very reasonable manuscript note to this effect : ** By — ^ a 
man need have a head as big as the dome of St. PauVs to learn all that 
is in this book !" (Laughter.) 

Mr. C. W. H. Wtman spoke of the commercial aspect of the question^ 
and instanced the large use made of Shorthand in solicitors' offices, regarded 
in a commercial rather than a judicial sense. Though what was here 
required might be an elementary form of Shorthand, he conceived that a 
man with the faculties which went to perfect a Shorthand-writer, after 
practising in this way, would not long remain in a solicitor's office or a 
commercial house. That kind of work might be looked upon .as a sort of 
nursery for Shorthand genius. Referring to change of systems, writers 
passed through various phases till they ultimately found the best method 
to pursue. The highest men in the land had acknowledged their absolute 
indebtedness to Shorthand-writers. There was a large body of men who 
daily carried on an extensive business by means of Shorthand clerks, who, 
he thought, were occupying an increasingly important position in the esti- 
mation of their employers ; he quite agreed with the man who said a know- 
ledge of Shorthand was as good as a knowledge of any two languages put 
together. As a family man and practical printer he was astonished at the 
fact that Shorthand was not taught as a more commonplace matter than at 
present. He could not conceive time spent in learning a good system of 
Shorthand to be time thrown away, and if a man made up his mind to learn 
Shorthand he was bound to derive immense advantage and comfort from 
it. He congratulated them on the formation of the Society and upon their 
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•choice of a first President, only regretting that in himself they had not & 
better member. 

The Rev. W. H. Hechleb wished to say a few words on the educational 
•aspect of Shorthand. At Heidelberg he began to study Stolze*s system 
with a school friend, but afterwards found the enormous advantages pos- 
sessed by Gabelsberger's method. He and his friend started the first 
'German Shorthand newspaper in the South of Germany, printed in Gabels- 
berger 8 system. He had copies of the magazine in his library. In Saxony 
'Oabelsberger was now taught in nearly all the schools. For the last fifteen 
.years he had been a private tutor in this country, and wherever he taught 
he had invariably made Shorthand one of his subjects, and had been 
^astonished to find how delighted the boys were with Gabelsberger. He 
had now looked into several systems, and if they examined " Gabelsberger" 
they would find in it many advantages over the English methods. He had 
been delighted with Mr. Walford's address, which he would see was reported 
in the German papers, and concluded by wishing the Society every success. 

Mr. H. BiCHTEB (Honorary Foreign Secretary) said the last speaker 
was perhaps not so well acquainted with Shorthand matters in Germany 
4is he happened to be, in consequence of his having come to London later 
than Mr. Hechler. He wns in communication witKthe leading authorities 
in Germany and France. Not only in Saxony, but also in Bavaria and 
in Austria, Shorthflnd was officially taught in all the superior schools, as 
"was the case (unofficially) in Rhenish Prussia. Pupils were at liberty to 
:attcnd those classes or not, but there was hardly a province in Germany 
where Shorthand was not taught. Every one attending a superior school 
bad every advantage for learning Ghibelsberger, This was not the case with 
^Stolze, whose system was not introduced into one school in any country. 

Mr. J. B. KuNDELL said the great need was a system of Shorthand for 
i;he people, taught in schools without occupying too much time, whether 
Pitman's or Pocknell's he would not say. Should they be content in these 
•days of electric lighting to continue writing in the same way as their 
grandfathers did ? 

Mr. J. Wbstby-Gibson thanked the Chairman for his interesting 
address as instructive as it was amusing. He could not at the moment enter 
upon the literature of the art, but hoped at some future time to have the 
•opportunity of speaking to them on points arising out of Mr. Walford's 
address. The literature of the subject was very voluminous, and he had 
had some difficulty in fulfilling his promise and bringing forward at the 
first meeting of the Society the Bibliography which the President had 
referred to — as 1,600 authors of Shorthand works, 300 magazines, 200 
works in characters, and many other kindred works, to the number of over 
•3,000 altogether, were indicated in it. 

Mr. RiCHTEB here remarked that after referring to Mr. Hechler, who 
was better informed than himself, he thought Mosengeirs was the first 
Oerman system — published about 1624. 

Mr. Westby-Gibson said he might as well add a few words on the sub- 
ject. Mosengeil's system did not appear earlier than 1796— that is, 170 
years after Mr. Richter's date — and it was the English system of Taylor. 
Mr. Walford had been misled by Mr. Lewis to add a note to his printed 
address about Trithemius. The book published at Darmstadt in 1621 was 
on Steganography, not on Stenography. He (Mr. Westby-Gibson) had 
studied Trithemius's works fifteen or twenty years ago, and had recently 
xeferred to them. They were full of astrology, magic, and the occult 
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sciences — even necromancy. They were publicly burnt after his deaths 
which really took place in 1516 — a hundred years before the date men- 
tioned. His Steganography, published long after, was on cypher writing, 
and contained not a word on Shorthand. The first mention known to himi 
(Mr. Westby-Gibson) was that of Daniel Schwenter, who, in his great 
work of 1635, introduces a page or two on the English Shorthand of 
Shelton. This shows that Shelton's work was issued before 1641 or 1645,. 
the dates usually given. The next writer on the subject in G-ermany was 
Harsdorffer ; but he merely talks about John Willis's English Stenography. 
A well-known anonymous book was published by Bielcke at Jena, about 
1680; but this again is Shelton's system. Then come the works of Ramsay, 
a Scotchman, in German, French, and Latin, introducing a system into* 
Germany which was not even his own. It was either Shelton's or Witts', 
though Witts is really the original of Shelton's. The Germans seemed 
never able to start an original system until the invention of the celebrated 
Gabelsberger method. Jacques Cossard's, as mentioned by Mr. Walford,. 
was the first French system, of the date 1651, but nobody would care much 
for it, as he made one character do for three or four sounds of the most 
opposite nature. Ramsay's came next as already mentioned, being Shelton's- 
or Witts'. The English could certainly uphold their claim to the origina- 
tion of Shorthand— that is, alphabetic Shorthand — at the beginning of the- 
seventeenth century, long after the old Tironian notes had ceased to be 
written, which was presumably about the time that the Latin language 
went out of use in daily speech. John Willis in 1602, and his namesake, 
lEdmond Willis, a few years afterwards, followed by Witt in 1630, were the 
earliest authors on Stenography or alphabetic Shorthand as now understood,, 
distinct from the arbitrary or symbolic methods existing before. There 
were also traces of systems in America as early as 1630 ; of these he (Mr. 
Westby-Gibson) had copies. 

Mr. Peabsall (a visitor) expressed his pleasure at hearing the 
President's address. He had been Secretary of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society at Hull, where he had heard Mr. Pitman's first lecture, the- 
whole of which dealt with the advantage of writing legibly and rapidly. 
Mr. Pitman wrote down words in the Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Lingua- 
Franca dialects, of which he was ignorant, and then proceeded to read 
them out correctly. The speaker believed some of our reporters were at 
the present time sent to foreign countries to do work of a similar nature, 
and mentioned the fact of Mr. T. A. Reed having reported a language 
unknown to him at Berlin. At the (1878) Paris Exhibition he (Mr. 
Pearsall) saw the operation of reporting by machinery, acting as a philo- 
sophical looker-on at the request of Mr. Guest, who, by way of experiment,, 
rapidly read a passage which was faithfully reproduced. The speaker then 
gave instances of the value of a knowledge of Shorthand. 

Mr. Guest said he intended to have ended his former speech by ex- 
pressing the great pleasure he had derived from the President's address,, 
and to state his gratification that they had a President who was so 
thoroughly in sympathy with the idea which led* to the formation of the- 
Society. 

Mr. PocKKELL was prepared to content himself with admiring the way 
in which the other members of the Society had shown their appreciation of" 
the address. Mr. Reed had been given credit for what he (Mr. P.) did 
not believe could be done by any Shorthand- writer ignorant of the language- 
lie was reporting. Mr. Reed knew French, but if he is unfamiliar with> 
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German, and is said to have reported German speakers, he (Mr. P.) did not 
believe it. (Hear, hear!) Mr. Reed knowing French might write it with 
Pitman's system. He knew a gentleman who could do it thoroughly well 
with Lewis's system. It was nonsense to talk of the term " Phonography** 
as applied to the " reporting system" of Pitman, which was no more writing 
hy sound than Lewis's or Willis's. Of course, when Pitman used all his 
appliances his system was much superior to those, but in reporting one- 
half w^as dropped, and people still believed they were writing by sound. 
As regarded machinery, that was very wonderful, and he quite believed 
what they had heard, at the same time hoping he would never have to 
carry into court a sort of barrel-organ. He was sure the members would 
be pleased that the Council had chosen Mr. Walford as their first President. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Walford was moved by Mr. Rundell, and 
seconded by Mr. Peteie, after acknowledging which 

Mr. Walford, in a few humorous words, accepted Mr. Guest's correc- 
tion ("continuity*'), and said he was immensely pleased to think the 
Society had begun so well. His office would exist a year, and his only 
fear was lest all should not continue to go as nicely and pleasantly as on 
th soc sion. An opportunity of comparing English with German systems 
would be given at another time. Their remarks would be freely exchanged ; 
in that way instruction was obtained. If persons shut themselves up, 
thinking their system was perfect, trouble came. He wished Mr. Reed 
had been present to-night. He had heard so much of Mr. Reed's wonderful 
powers, that on seeing him for the first time he was astonished to find him 
looking younger than himself. He had long since heard of Mr. Reed's 
writing 200 or 250 words a minute, and supposed all young men looked up 
to and tried to emulate him. He (Mr. W.) had taken up the Shorthand 
question from a love of its literature, for it had a literature and a science 
which had not perhaps always been understood. Many Shorthand-writers, 
when they met, having enough of the subject in their ordinary work, spoke 
of other things ; but it might be in this as in other cases that there was 
behind this pursuit a science and literature of the highest possible interest. 
If that should be so they would do some good in unravelling it, and the 
student of the art would find his progress easier if he felt the literature of 
the subject before or behind him. The reporters of the Parliamentary 
Committees filled a most responsible position, yet their labours in Blue- 
books were trampled upon and almost thrown to the dogs. He knew that 
some of the highest legal authorities derived considerable aid from Short- 
liand-writers in their professional work. Mr. Wyman mentioned the 
commercial aspect of the question. He (the speaker) saw many young men 
before him who would make their mark from their skill in Stenography. 
Many young men did not know what powers they possessed until some- 
thing occurred which showed the mettle of which they were made. At the 
same time. Shorthand-writing was laborious, and sometimes not adequately 
paid for. He thanked them for the kind way in which his paper had been 
received, and was always more pleased to be " pitched into" than to hear 
compliments. This was* only the beginning; he hoped by the end of the 
year they would still have something pleasant to say of him. Amongst 
those who might join the Society were many who did not write Shorthand, 
but who derived service from it. Any stray Shorthand books would find 
a resting-place in the Library. of the Society. Friends, whether expert 
Shorthand- writers or not, would always be cordially welcomed to the 
monthly meetings of the Society. The meeting then ended. 
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Shorthand-Writers' Association. 

(Officially Communicated, continued from fa^e 44.) 

Tkb Winter Session of 1881-82 of this Association was opened on 
Monday, the Slst October, by an address from the President, T. J. Woods^ 
Esq. There was a large meeting of members and their friends at the hall» 
2, Westminster Chambers. 

The Presideitt commenced his address by reminding his hearers that 
this was the sixteenth occasion on which he had in a similar manner 
opened their proceeding{t since the foundation of the Association, and he 
was very pleased to see some of the founders still around him. He thought 
it augured well for the Association that so many of its best and earliest 
friends still maintained their connection with it, and co-operated so heartily 
in all that tended to its advancement. In view, however, of the fact that 
he had given the opening address for so many years, he admitted that he 
felt somewhat appalled by the task of having to say something new. He 
felt that it was extremely difficult to avoid repeating himself; he might be 
told by some critical listener, " We have been told all that before," but in 
spite of this possibility he would do his best, and make his remarks as 
practical as possible,, even at the risk of some repetition. He would at once 
call upon the members in the words of the old song — 

" UproTise ye, then, 
!M3r merry, merry men. 
For 'tis our opening day." 

He hoped it would prove the opening day of a very successful session. 
Other societies were hard at work all round. He had lately been in Edin- 
burgh, and whilst there had the pleasure of witnessing what was being 
done in that country. The Scottish Phonographic Association, of which 
he was Vice-President, had held a meeting called by public placards, 
written in Shorthand, which meeting was very largely attended, and 
addressed by Mr. Henry Pitman. Other societies were also at work, and 
it was a time for all to be industrious. For that matter, however, he 
thought that all Shorthand-^vriters must of necessity be industrious. The 
fact of their having mastered the art, and being able to use it credit- 
ably in their daily occupations, was a sufficient proof of their capacity for 
hard work. He trusted they would not slacken their efforts, and instanced 
the case of the late President of the United States, General Garfield, to 
show what industry and determination would do. The great men in the 
world, he said, were only as one in ten thousand, and they were all great 
workers. There should be no such word as " fail" in the case of any young 
man whose heart was in the right place. 

During the recess it had been brought to his mind that some altera- 
tion in the rules as to the admission of country members might very well 
be made, and he thought that possibly it might be found practicable to 
make some reduction in the subscription of such members. This, how- 
ever, was merely a suggestion to be considered hereafter. He also made 
some suggestions as to the register of situations which came to the 
knowledge cf members as vacant, and the list of persons who were seeking 
berths or who wished to improve their present position. 

With reference to the new "Shorthand Society" which had lately 
been formed, he had come to the conclusion that there was nothing 
antagonistic between the two Associations. That Society, as he understood 
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it, was literary in its object; it was not an association of practical men, 
like the S.W.A., and if it could subsist, so let it. It would not trench 
upon the principles of the Shorthand- Writers' Association, and he would 
wish " God speed" to it. At the same time, he pointed out that a very- 
fair proportion of the programme of the S.W.A. for the coming season 
included some most interesting subjects in connection with Shorthand. 
They were ever ready to welcome fresh systems and new ideas. They were 
not prepared to adopt any one system and set it forth as the best, to the 
exclusion of every other. If the new aspirant for public favour could 
shorten labour, let him come forward ; he would be welcomed. If he could 
possibly help on the work of the world they would gladly give him a 
hearing. But they were not prepared to say yea or nay to any system as 
bein^ " the best that has ever been invented." 

He then alluded to the question of spelling reform, which he said was 
one which interested Shorthand-writers, and which was forcing its way 
to the front. For himself he confessed he did not like new things, but he 
felt this was a subject which would before long have to be. looked at and 
met, and he was glad to say that Mr. Rundell had undertaken to deliver a 
lecture to the members during the session upon one branch of the subject. 
He also observed that Mr. Healy had in the House of Commons last session 
^ven notice of a motion upon the question of spelling reform, which he 
would doubtless renew when Parliament next met. There was, no doubt, 
^reat difficulty in teaching spelling to the young, and that difficulty was 
renewed when the pupil came to learn Phonography. 

He then reviewed the programme for the coming winter session, and 
was glad to call attention to the number and importance of the papers 
which were to be read upon Shorthand. These included one by Mr. T. A. 
Keed upon the adaptation of Phonography to French ; a lecture upon a 
new system, called Syllabic Shorthand, by Mr. J. Neville ; an explanation 
of Legible Shorthand by Mr. E. Pocknell ; and a lecture entitled " Short- 
hand during the last half century,*' by Mr. Alfred Parker. Then there 
were to be papers upon the practical everyday life of the reporter. 
Mr. Herbert Wright had promised to give his experience of " The Gal- 
lery ;'* Mr. Arthur Cannon would lecture upon " The varied experience of a 
Reporter;" and the Rev. W. Cuthbertson upon "The House of Commons 
and its Oratory." There were besides some literary treats of great promise 
in the list. Mr. W. E. Church would lecture upon " Thomas Carlyle ;" 
Mr. W. Shirley Shirley upon the " Wit and Humour of our own Century ;'* 
Dr. Lempri^re upon " Universities and University life ;'* and Mr. Middlemass 
would also give one of his characteristic addresses. Mr. Dillon Croker was 
to furnish a reading from Dickens, ** chiefly canine," and Mr. Turquand 
Fillan would recite " The Merchant of Venice ;" and lastly, to provide for 
the reasonable recreation of the members, there would be musical enter- 
tainments, one by Mr. W. E. Kendall, and others under the management 
of Mr. Watson. In concluding his remarks the President said he could 
not but congratulate the members on such a programme, and as this was 
*' All Halloween," the traditional period for looking into the future, he 
-would predict a long and prosperous career for the S.W.A., better things 
for the old, better prospects for the young. The Association would become 
a united band of brothers, and when the present members were laid low, 
their sons and their sons' sons would arise and fiU more worthily the place 
they now occupied. He saw in the future Shorthand receiving its due 
reward and proper recognition and its workers in a higher position ; and 
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he could see in the long distance even statues raised to its prominent men» 
as a recognition of their labours when they were no longer here. 

Several of the members then made short speeches, congratulating the 
company upon the future prospects of the Association, and upon having 
heard tbe excellent address of the President, to whom the usual vote of 
thanks was heartily passed. J. DouGiAS. 

History of Ancient Shorthand. 

By Thoiias Anderson, Parliamentary Reporter. 
{All UighU Reserved,') 

CHAPTER I. (continued from p. 6,) 

Thus wrote Lucan in his J^harsalia, and accordingly it is fairly 
presumable that some master mind amongst that people, impressed with a 
foresight of the advantages attainable by the machinery of marks, bestowed 
on the study of them something like a lifelong devotion ; nor shall we,, 
perhaps, be going far wrong in concluding that the praise showered upon 
Cadmus has been judiciously decreed, and that to him is due the credit of 
elaborating from a ruder and undigested set of signs, if not of altogether 
inventing, the very letters of that alphabet which survive till to-day, and 
have become almost pasigraphic from pole to pole. 

** C'est de lui que notis vient I'art d'^crire 
Get art ing^nieux de parlor sans rien dire 
Et par des traits divers que notre main conduit 
D'attacher au papier la parole quo fuit." 

The opinions of the learned, however, are by no means unanimous on 
this point ; some prefer one celebrity, and others another, as having most 
claim to the honour. Among others, Moses, Mercury, Abraham, Enochs 
Simonides, and Evander are put forward as titularies to the claim by 
authors ranging from Livy to St. Augustine. Observe, though, in the 
Scriptures of the Jews — in the writings bearing the name of Moses— it is 
recorded that the Ten Commandments, written upon tables of stone and 
given to Moses, were written thereon with the finger of God, and tliat, 
upon the destruction of these by the zealous prophet, a. second set of two 
tables, similarly inscribed, were entrusted to his keeping. If this be of 
literary acceptation it would go far to prove writing to be a Divine 
revelation to man and not an arduous acquisition. 

It would be more curious than instructive to examine the grounds of 
these various theories. Job is one of the oldest authors who speaks of 
writing, where he says: "Oh, that my words were now written!" 
and David makes an allusion to swift writing in these words : "My tongue 
is the pen of a ready writer." 15 ut to foUow these conjectures further 
would be beside our purpose. 

It will be more pertinent to our present inquiries to investigate the 
origin and progress of Shorthand, which may be regarded as the crown of 
the edifice of writing. Here, too, considerable discrepancies exist at least 
as to its origin, or, at any rate, as to the practical utility and serviceable - 
ness of the art with the Grecians and Romans, the earliest proved users- 
of it. A too unqualified acceptance of the statements of the Roman 
poets as, to the perfection and utility of their Shorthand should, it is 
alleged, be guarded against. Perhaps there is some truth in this view. Oo. 
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the other hand, critics, who have looked into the remains of the system 

practised by Tyro, freedman ot* Cicero, hastily enough conclude that by 

such a method it would be impossible to perform the feats that these 

poets ascribe to the notarii of the licman Empire. These remains of 

Tyro's system have been analysed and handed down to ns by Trithemius, a 

celebrated Benedictine of the fifteenth century, who elaborated his work,. 

as he tells us, from materials proved to be in the characters of Tyro. The 

distich of Ausonius, it is said, is lull of exaggeration where he WTites — 

** Pner notarum proBpetum 
Sclera minister advolaj" 

and where he goes on to describe the almost incredible swiftness with 

which his clever secretary outstripped with tlie stylus his master'fik 

dictation. 

The same objection is repeated to the lines in Martial — 

''Currant verba licet, manus est velocior illis 
Noudum lingua Buum dextra peregit opus." 

Suetonius, in his Sistory, says expressly that both the Emperors 
Augustus and Vespasian were expert writers ot* Shorthand. 

In several other classical authors — in Cicero, in Livy, in Horace, and, 
in OvicJ — will be found allusions to Shorthand, to its importance and the 
advantages secured by its practice. Livy tells of one of the craft who,, 
seated on the bench beside the king, fere pari ornatu, as sit to-day the 
Shorthand-writers beside the Lords in the Court of Session at Edinburgh^ 
though not similarly adorned, was for the king mistaken and put to death 
through this error. 

As we have just stated, however, there are those who, looking to what 
vestiges of this ancient system are at hand to-day, have been inclined to- 
discount the evidence of the writers quoted, and to decide very unfavourably 
as to the merits of Koman Shorthand. 

Says Mr. Lewis, for example, in his historical Account of the JRise and 
Proyress of Shorthand, published in 1816 : — "The charters of Louis VI., 
published by Carpentier, had distinct marks for every letter of the 
alphabet, and the editor supposes that these are the same as were those of 
Tyro ; but of this he produces no proof. If these were in reality the cha- 
racters employed by Tyro, it is impossible that with their assistance .he 
could have embodied the speech of Cato. They are better adapted for 
secrecy than expedition; for, while they occupy as much space as tho 
common mode of writing, they are sufficiently distinct for private memo- 
randum." 

Another critic, one of great talent, Scott de Martinville, in a book 
entitled Histoire de la Stenographic depuis les temps anciens jusqu^a nos- 
Jours, is also rather adversely impressed by Tyro's method, as a means of 
writing as quickly as one speaks. He asks : — " How could an art consti- 
tuted on such a foundation ever have become popular ? Is it, indeed, this 
of which Plutarch, Ausonius, Martial, Horace, and Ovid say that certain 
marks, a single point even, must express entire phrases ? There is good 
ground to doubt it. I believe it superfluous to expatiate further upon a 
writing so little appropriate to fulfil the stenographic purpose; and I con- 
fine myself, for my part, to a reference to what was almost the Tyronian 
Alphabet. I say to what was almost it, because, it is not so absolutely, as 
it has nearly always two signs for the same letter, and modifies itself 
notably according to the exigencies of the association of the letters." 

{To be continued.) 
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David Lyle's Shorthand, 1762. 

(The " Theory,** concluded from page 42.) 

3. The third thing, accordiDg to my plan, after having considered the 
-characters and sounds by themselves, was to join them properly together, 
■and thns to make one complete alphabet both simple and compound. Thii 
I found was very difficult, and to effect it justly in every respect according 
to my plan almost impossible. For in one subject, one word or phrase 
•often prevails through the whole, and in another, another; and conse* 
-quently the use of certain sounds with regard to frequency is altered. 
Kay, in the same subject, the style considerably alters the use of words 
;and phrases ; some affecting a plain English style, which no doubt Is the 
best ; others a multitude of foreign words, studied expressions, and elabo- 
rate antitheses. For these reasons, an account of the calculations and changes 
I have made in assigning the characters to the sounds and modifications of 
flound would be too tedious here to enumerate. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, to confine myself to a few instances. The vowels, as I have already- 
observed, are, as it were, the connectives of the consonants, and therefore I 
made choice of the circle to represent them, because something like it can be 
easily made in joining lines. These I have varied in eight different ways» 
and thereby have been able to signify the principal sounds of all the 
Towels. Among the consonants I found that th is a sound which seldom 
occurs twice in one word, and at the same time is very frequently used ia 
our language; it therefore required a character that could easily be wrote 
and joined, but needed not to be one that is convenient for repetition. In. 
looking over my characters, I found the long perpendicular line had these 
properties. It is very easily wrote and joined ; but repeating runs it too 
far below the line for joining with other long characters, and therefore I 
•appropriated it to signify th, and consequently the, which occurs almost in 
every sentence. For the same reason 1 made choice of the character for h 
and j, and so of all the rest. The most common of the other particles I 
have represented by points in different positions, some of which can be 
omitted, and the following word put in their places ; by which means a 
great advantage is gained, particularly when a and the are left out, as 
these particles occur in almost evei-y sentence. I have also made all the 
characters signify one or two of the most common words which are begun 
with them, which I have placed in the opposite column. I have also chosen 
as convenient characters for auxiliary verbs as I could, according to my 
general plan, which greatly shortens the writing, and renders it very 
legible. Further, the characters which I have assigned to my double and 
treble initial consonants are quite different from the single letters which 
signify them separately, the advantage of which is this : they are not only 
as short and easily wrote, but much more legible, because there is no 
danger of reading a vowel between the single letters, which must often 
happen when the initial characters are made up of them. Lastly, I took 
the same pains with my prepositions and terminations, by which words are 
greatly shortened and rendered much more legible. As to arbitrary or sym. 
bolical characters, I have made use of few, and these are only for signifying 
number and some of the divisions of time ; because I found my shorthand 
words full as short and easily wrote, and my method much more uniform 
and easily learned, than if it had been {stuffed with a great number of 
marks and varied letters of longhand alphabets ; and the ascertaining of 
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ivords in the dictionaries makes them as legible. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which has a little embarrassed me, and that ws^s, whether or not to 
make characters, when by themselves, signify different words above, upon^ 
and below the line of writing. This would a little shorten a number of" 
words, and in appearance the art itself. But I found that in my method. 
it would have the conti*ary effect, because it would take away the advantage- 
of putting words in the places of the particles of, from, with, and hy^ 
which occur almost iu every sentence ; whereas words shortened in this 
way frequently do not occur in a great number. 

There are indeed some of the characters, particularly those for shr, thr^ 
9p, and seems, and appears, considered as common verbs that ought to> 
have particular characters, may be liable to objections, and therefore they 
require some apology. 1. Either these, or others not so good, or else none at 
all, must be made use of; because, as far as I can find, there are no other in 
nature but these or such like remaining for them, after the other consonants- 
are supplied. 2. These very characters are not so awkward as many in 
foreign alphabets, which are wrote very swiftly; and even two of them 
are used in our common longhand writing — viz., the tail^of the small p 
3. Most of these characters that seem to have any difficulty are made choice- 
of as near as may be to represent sounds which are very seldom,' and some 
of them scarcely ever, used. But, upon the whole, it will be found that 
practice or habit, which conquers every difficulty of this kind, wUl make 
these as easy and familiar as longhand characters. 

Further, if elliptic curves should be thought too long, they may b& 
wrote circular, for the difference is small ; and I have made them elliptical 
only to keep them more distinct from their corresponding segments and 
straight lines ; but if any one should even think these too long for simple 
sounds, he may make use of their corresponding small segments. I mean,. 
he may use sub for y, tial for I, turns for r, &c,, and I and r again for pi 
and pr, &c. For the use of such I intended to have added an alphabet qf 
this kind, and may perhaps still do it, if it should be wanted. But in the 
following alphabet, which is my own choice, I have made use of the small 
segments for prepositions and terminations ; because it is very necessary 
to have characters to signify them distinct from all others : and besides 
they are better distinguished from straight lines at the beginning and end 
of words than in the middle, for there the small segments are obscure, and 
consequently, in writing in a haste, they must be confounded with the 
short straight lines. 

4. With regard to the fourth thing I had in view, it is contained in 
the rules, and exemplified in the specimens and dictionaries. These last 
seemed necessary both as a complete specimen for reading and writing,. 
and to ascertain the characters or spelling of every long word in a short 
manner. 

It will be found that, in the dictionaries, I have sometimes not adhered 
strictly to the sounds of the vowels on several accounts, particularly when 
they were differently used in different parts of the kingdom, or sometimes 
to distinguish the word from some other, or perhaps tlm)ugh inadvertency 
of what may be called the most modish pronunciation ; but this I hope will 
he excusable, as every intelligent learner may alter this as he pleases, and to 
others it is of no manner of consequence. Only let it be observed that 
under the a slender I have designe^y included the e open, as their sounds 
are not very different, and also have but one character for both the 
hroad a's. 
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As to the use of Shorthand, I have ohserved already that it is to supply 
the defect of longhand with regard to speed. And hesides its use for 
writing after a speaker or teacher, it is extremely convenient for marking 
down any occurrence, observation, memorandum, &c., and particularly in 
the mathematics ; as it is very compendious, takes up very little paper, or 
other writing material, and may be wrote with a lead pencil as well as pen 
■and ink. These last are the only uses I now make of it. 

Shorthand may be learned in the same way, and even more easily, than 
a Greek, Arabic, or any other foreign character. A little may be wrote at 
a time, and intermixed with longhand, and even this will be found very 
useful, though one should go no further than the particles and common 
words. The spelling or characters of each word will be just as easily 
remembered and made familiar by practice as the spelling of longhand. 

If any person should think the method long, and consequently difflcult 
to learn, let him only consider that the whole art is contained in the second 
and third chapters, and that all the rest of the book is only to supply the 
j)lace of a teacher ; and whoever does not understand the descriptions of 
the characters may easily imitate the copies. 



"Legible Shorthand." 

A Rejoindeb. 

By E. Pocznell. 

Feom the " Phonoobaphio Meteoe." 

Mb. Cope's sense of justice, which has led him to take advantage of 
the fair-dealing and open columns of the Meteor to explain certain points 
in his criticism of my new system, which I was not permitted to challenge 
in the journal where his criticism originally appeared, and in consequence 
of which I had to depend on your favour to put forth a correction, shows, 
to my mind that he at least is desirous of fair play, and therefore at the 
outset I desire to say that I entirely acquit him of all intention of 
unfairness. 

It is gratifying to find that Mr. Cope withdraws, in some measure, from 
the position he took up on some points. 

I accept Mr. Cope's modified statement that I absorb more material 
•*' in the formation of my alphabet than is the case in most other systems.** 
Mr. Cope did not assert this before in the same way, or I should have quite 
agreed vidth him. But he said — " All the strokes and curves, thick and 
thin, ordinary length, half length, and double length, are absorbed at the 
very threshold of the systom, which means that Mr. Pocknell is deprived 
of their assistance in its development." I contend that Mr. Cope is quite 
wrong, because not only am I not deprived of the assistance of the different 
lengths in the development of the system, but they are the basis of the 
whole superstructure, which could not have been built up in the way I 
have accomplished unless I had had three lengths of strokes and curves, 
and three characters for each letter. That is why I said, "Mr. Cope 
ignores facts." My combined letters and syllables in the completest form 
ever invented, and embracing every blended consonant sound in regard to 
double consonants, and some hundreds of triple consonants, so useful ab 
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the end of words, all spring natarally ont of the original characters of th^ 
-alphabet by the mere regular and systematic additions of a small circle, a 
large circle ; a small loop, a large loop ; and a small hook and a large 
liook — signs or symbols very familiar to every Phonographer. I thus 
obtain, not merely 150 double consonants, as pr, ply &c., but 540; and by 
merely reversing the place of the symbols I get 567 syllables of the 
formation of bel, ter, ded, sim, &c. This could hardly have resulted if I 
"had " been deprived of the assistance of the three lengths of letters in the 
development" of the system. Mr. Cope is, therefore, wrong still when 
he says — ** I should have thought it obvious if you employ three sizes of 
strokes to represent three different consonants, you cannot utilise them 
afterwards to represent modifications of consonants." If the addition of 
-one consonant to another, as of r to ^, to form jpr, is a modification of p, 
whether done by taking from, or adding to, the original sign for p, then 
I cannot see that which appears so obvious to Mr. Cope, and he will, 
perhaps, overlook the ** absurd construction" which he says I placed on his 
fii*st stricture, and will cease to be surprised when he is convinced that I 
•am right. 

Mr. Cope notices my characters for C, X, and Q ; and that for express- 
ing ^A; but he forgets that I have given them as optional as well as 
-extra signs. They are outside the phonetic scheme altogether ; but would 
be available to gain legibility or brevity, and sometimes both. I have yet 
to learn that it is an objection to a phonetic system that it is not only a 
phonetic system but something more, when that something more tends to 
two of the great requisites of Shorthand — ^legibility and brevity. 

Then Mr. Cope draws a false inference from my list of silent letters 
'that may be omitted. The inference, he says, is that in instances not 
named the omission would be detrimental to legibility. But my answer 
is that that list is not exhaustive, which is shown by the " et cetera" sign' 
after each group of examples. 

Then, as an offence against phonetics, my system is charged with a 
mode of indicating a mute vowel. If the mute vowel itself could answer 
Mr. Cope, it would say with me that its presence alters the sound of a word 
by lengthening the preceding vowel. But to indicate such a mute vowel 
does more ; it gives a differing outline to the word from other words of the 
^ame group. My curves answer a similar purpose ; my symbols also ; till 
the clashing between several words of a group is reduced in most cases to 
nil. The formation of each word becomes its own rule how to write it. 
The signs for gh and ght are useful for the same reason. 

I now perceive what Mr. Cope means by " abbreviating principles." He 
thinks that the plan adopted in Phonography of halving and lengthening 
to g^in letters is the. only legitimate abbreviating principle, because it 
shortens the outline. Well, I admit it shortens the outlines, but I think 
Mr. Cope will admit, on the other hand, that it confuses them very often. 
Itfr. Cope instances V«- for vindicate; ^ for indebted; and ^ for 
understand! If you want to analyse those outlines and find the vowel 
places, there is only one vowel place visible in each, while there are three 
or four vowels in each word, and the r is omitted in the word " under- 
stand." Why ? Is it because it would look ugly to put it in ? Do phono- 
^raphers, who are such sticklers for sound, think that ndstnd is enough for 
understand; and ndtd enough for indebted ? Why the "A, B, C" systems 
(as Mr. Pitman calls them in his history) did as well as that^ Will any 
phonographer, indeed, contend that he writes by sound when he wTites "4^ 
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/or notwithstanding, and ^^ for Phonetic Journal; ^\ for principle^ 
perfect, or practice, &c. ? Yet this latter plan of abbreviating words I 
believe is called phonetic — a term which may be elastic in the mouth of one, 
hut not, it seems, in that of another. My logograms, it is true, are on the 
latter plan, but they are not arbitrarily chosen ; on the contrary, they are 
written by rule, and always represent the first part of a word, sometimes 
to the extent of three or four or more letters of the woi*d, with the vowels 
in their proper places indicated. I have other means of bringing long^ 
words into a short compass — though not always the particular words that 
are so minutely shortened in Phonography as to become very difficult either 
to write or to read. It is a common error to suppose that minute outlines 
are quickest written at speed; it is just the contrary in practice, as the 
Phonographer who is called on to write 180 words a minute quickly 
perceives. .. 

Mr. Cope thinks that my method increases the labour of the learner. 
This is also an error, as my rules are plain and progressive and absolute ; 
while in Phonography the rules are permissive and not obligatory — conse- 
quently no man can say which is a correct Phonographic outline without 
referring to the Author. 

The point which Mr. Cope so much admires in Phonography, that ot 
shortening or lengthening to add one or more letters (which, by-the-bye> 
is not an original device), is the very point which makes the notes difficult 
to read even when correctly ^vritten. It is the avoidance of this rock, and 
letting every letter be seen in its proper place relatively to the place of the 
vowel, in all fulltf written words, which is the strong point of " Legible 
Shorthand/' The addition of one letter to another by any device is useful, 
hut the addition of more than one letter limits the sphere of usefulness of 
the combination obtained* 

In reference to the addition which Mr. Cope made to his reply, and 
which was published in the last number, as to " arbitrary characters,'^ I 
did not, as may perhaps be inferred from Mr. Cope's way of putting it,, 
deny that there were a few arbitrary characters such as those for " circum- 
stances" which Mr. Cope points out; but the number is so small that I 
asked Mr. Cope to count them and state their number. In his reply he 
does not give the number, but describes them vaguely as " a number of 
characters," leaving the reader to imagine them many or few. They are 
really so few as to be beneath notice. 



Mb, E. a. Cofe's Reply. 
Fbom the " Phonogeaphic Meteoe.*' 

Mb. Pocknell's " rejoinder" in the August number of the Meteor shows 
that the points in difference between us are more apparent than real. 

Mr. Pocknell proves conclusively that he is able to modify his con- 
sonant forms — a fact which I, at all events, have nowhere called in ques- 
tion. "If," to quote Mr. Pocknell, "the addition of one consonant ta 
another, as of r to jp to form pr, is a modification of p, whether done by 
taking from or adding to the original sign for p," evidently the character 
produced by this modification will be something difierent from any of the 
separate characters used in the formation of the alphabet. This is not the 
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jsaxae thing as "atilising** these characters "afterwards" to represent 
'** modifications of consonants." 

With reference to the provisions for the representation of silent letters 
it must not he forgotten that ** Legible Shorf&and" is expressly put forth 
as being the " most phonetic'' system, &c. Mr. Pocknell now confesses to 
certain nnphonetic arrangements, and I may, therefore, be ** pardoned" for 
-drawing attention to them. These may tend to promote legibility and 
"brevity, and on that ground may be unassailable. I do not object to them 
jper se, but their employment, whether optional or otherwise, is clearly not 
a "strict adherence to phonetic principles," which is all that I stated 
originally. 

I have not suggested, though Mr. Pocknell has discovered, that in my 
opinion the only legitimate abbreviating principle is that of adding letters 
by shortening or lengthening the outline. Whatever principle may. provide 
A means of abbreviating safely and effectually is legitimate; but this 
method is a valuable one, of which Mr. Pocknell is unable to avail himself. 

Mr. Pocknell asks why ndstnd is enough for understand, I answer 
that in a Shorthand system it is ample. Mr. PocknelVs logogram for 
understood is unde only. If that is sufficient in his Legible Shorthand 
-surelv an outline which contains every consonant but one, an outline iu 
which you can, if you wish, insert two out of the three vowels, can hardly 
be considered "illegible." I fail to see, too, that there is anything un- 
phonetic about ^-p for nottoithstandin^, V' ^^^ Phonetic Journal, ^\ for 
principle, &c. On the other hand, I have brought no such charge against 
Mr. Pocknell's logog^ms, which are in every respect as phonetic as those 
used in Phonography ; so that the complaint that the term " Phonetic may 
be elastic in the mouth of one, but not» it seems, in that of another," 
strikes me as somewhat irrelevant. 

An abbreviated outline of any kind should, in my opinion, represent most 
distinctly the most strongly accented syllable. As, in the English language,, 
i^hat syllable is, more frequently than not, either the first or the second, 
*there can be no safer general rule for the formation of contractions than 
Mr. Pocknell's plan of always representing the first part of a word. The 
rgradual elimination from " Phonography" of contractions which do not 
•conform to this rule has been an undoubted improvement as far as it has 
gone. 

I am well aware that Phonography is imperfect ; to make it perfect 
inrould probably involve radical changes not likely to teke place at present. 
|[f, in the meantime, a better system should supersede it, I shall not weep. 
If that better system should turn out to be the "Legible system" of 
Mr. Pocknell I shall not object. In conclusion, I have to thank Mr. Pock- 
mell for the tone of his remarks and the Editor for his courtesy. 

Thb following answer by Mr. Pocknell has been addressed to the 
lE!ditor of the Meteor : — 

The discussion on this subject has, I think, now been tolerably 
•exhausted. The reader can form his own judgment on the points debated. 

I have only to justify the statement that Legible Shorthand is the " most 
{phonetic" system. The proof of this lis that all my characters carry a 
^owel sound with them, whereas Mr. Pitman's (except I and r) do not. 

Hence, as I contend. Phonography in the reporting style is only a coUec 
ition of consonants which^ unless vocalised, have no sound at all (always 
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excepting I and r when the rule in regard to their nse is not abrogated 
for reasons best known to the writer). Hence the chiim of "Le^ble 
Shorthand/* whatever its shortcomings in adopting certain devices which 
may, by the hypercritical critic* be called nnphonetic, to be denominated 
the " most phonetic,'* is, I think, fully substantiated. 

Only one word more. The comparison Mr. Cope draws betweea 
Mr. Pitman's form for understand and my form is a comparison between 
Mr. Vitm9,n*%fttlltf -written word (or intended to be fully written) and my 
purposely shortened word ; and therefore Mr. Cope's comparison between, 
two incompatible things is perfectly worthless as an argument either way. 

I join with Mr. Cope in thanking yon for the courtesy of extending- 
the use of your columns to this discussion. 



The " Phonetic Journal'' on " Legible 

Shorthand/' 

The review of Legible Shorthand which appeared in the Phonetic 
Journal of October 8, though a lengthy one, extending to six pages of that 
journal, and professing to deal with the merits of the system, appears to- 
be a very superficial performance withal. The reviewer points out a few 
things which in his opinion are objectionable, but he judiciously avoids 
reference to the chief merits which are claimed by the author in his book ; 
and in regard to some of the points which do not meet his approval he fails 
to see their raison d'Hre, though a more careful study of the book itselT 
would have enabled him to do so. Like the criticism of Mr. E. A. Cope*, 
which appeared in the same journal a few months since, this apparently 
elaborate onslaught on some of the features only of the new rival of Phono- 
graphy reminds one of the story of the young rhetorician who, having read 
over one of his first attempts to Cicero, asked the great orator which 
passages he admired most. *'• Qucu omisisti" was Cicero's reply. So 
Mr. Beed, too, has omitted to explain the most meritorious parts of my plan. 
The aim of the publication of this criticism is shown by Mr. Pitman's 
announcement that the review may be obtained in pamphlet form by 
teachers gratuitously for distribution among their pupils. Surely a 
system for which the Phonetic Journal cannot say a good word in any of 
its parts is hardly worth so much expenditure of printed paper to defeat^ 
except that, as may be the case, the author of Phonography was secretly 
afraid that the new system may supersede his own, unless he brought the 
X)Owerful influence of a critic of the calibre of Mr. T. A. Reed to demolish 
it out of hand once and for all. The retention of Mr. Thomas Allen Beed 
as reviewer, and the necessity which is felt to circulate what is intended as 
an adverse criticism beyond the small circle of readers of the Phonetic- 
Journal, are the most eloquent, though unint^itional, testimonies to the 
value of the work which it has yet received, and readers who are in the 
habit of forming independent judgments will see through this smart but 
somewhat clumsy because transparent device. I am fully assured in my 
own mind that had Mr. Keed been writing for a non-professional journal 
his review of the system would have embraced at least some clear expla- 
nation of the numerous inventions and improvements which are con- 
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spicuous in the new system, and lacking in most modem systems. I 
prefer, therefore (having a high sense of Mr. Keed's ahility, and also of his 
judgment when not influenced by professional favour), to regard the recent 
review as that of the Journal's own, as it is, at least, by adoption,. 
as also by the use of the Editorial formula of "we." "The voice is 
Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau." I have read 
]!dr. Beed's writings, and heard his deliberate, calm, and judicial 
style of utterance, and cannot reconcile my past experience of that 
gentleman and his writings with the euphonious words of the reviewer^ 
such as "flourish of trumpets," "mere assertion," "perplexing in the 
extreme," "altogether illusory," "puzzle the ordinary student," "lordly 
indifference," "inexpressibly absurd," "delightful vagueness," "we pity 
the unfortunate student," "not a little perplexing," "simply bewil- 
dering," "worthless, stenographically," "vague directions," and so on. 
Such objurgatory embellishments are not often to be found in a review 
by a scientific thinker, and I prefer to believe that these little " touches" 
are from the hand, or at the suggestion, of some partisan who may 
be afraid lest the new system should become too popular, and who thinks 
that vituperation wUl " go down" in some quarters as sound argument*- 
I intend in another form of publication to deal with these " touches" again 
in the connection in which they have been used ; to controvert most of 
the opinions of the reviewer ; and to supply his omissions. One would 
not have to go far to guess the source of inspiration whence these- 
choice phrases emanated, but I must leave my readers to form their 
own opinions, remarking only further, on this point, that I shall not find 
it necessary to avail myself of the weapon of vituperation in defending 
** Legible Shorthand," though that weapon is apparently necessary to a 
complete armoury for the defenders of Phonography. 

One more word. As a very skilled Phonographer reminds me, the 
objections, if good for anything at all, which have been made by the- 
Iteviewer against " Legible Shorthand" may, for the most part, with equal 
propriety, be made also against " Phonography," in addition to the other 
£iults of the latter system ; so that if nothing more can be said against 
Legible Shorthand, all its merits, its inventions, and its improvements, 
which have been ignored by the Phonetic Journal, form a very respectable- 
balance to be placed to its credit in the comparison made with Phono-^ 
graphy. 

M». Pitman's pamphlet is to be had by the general public at ^d. each,, 
or 4d. per dozen, and those who are able to make the necessary allowance 
for the feelings which have prompted the review and its re-cii'culation in 
this shape, and are willing to form an independent judgment, cannot do- 
better than obtain this piece of cheap literature, wherein at least they will 
have value for their money in the plates of the alphabet and vowel scale» 
and in the cuts representing the formation of double consonants and 
syllabics ; and when they compare the criticism with the Book Reviewed 
they will see to what a small extent the compiler or compilers of the 
Beview have succeeded when they say — "We have endeavoured to do> 
Mr. VocVneVL justice in our review of his work." The people "out West** 
probably think the same when they apply " lynch-law" to their adver- 
saries. 

Edwabd Pocknbll. 
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The " Usufructor*' of Phonography. 

The question is often raised how far Mr. Isaac Pitman was the inventor 
of Phonography. This is the point referred to hy " Phono" (Birmingham), 
whom wc answered guardedly in the kst number, believing that what had 
been reported as having been said by Mr. Pitman was an '^ invention of 
the enemy.** We felt that the bare statement attributed to Mr. Pitman — 
viz., " invented nothing and discovered nothing** — ought not to be relied 
on simply because it appeared in the course of an article in Mr. Graham's 
journal in America. As we intimated in answer to " Phono,'* we had heard 
that something of the kind had been said by Mr. Pitman at some public 
meeting in London or at Birmingham. Our attention has now been called 
to the Phonographic Reporter of September, 1862, in which is given a 
part of an address verbatim as delivered by Mr. Isaac Pitman on the 
occasion of the presentation of a testimonial at a meeting in London on 
June 26, 1862. The following is an extract from Mr. Pitman's speech on 
the occasion, as given in the Phonographic Reporter — copied, we infer, 
from a tract issued by Mr. Pitman himself— in acknowledging the testi- 
monial : — ' 

" It is stated to have been presented as a mark of gratitude for the 
invention of Phonography. Now I wish to say, and I ought to know, that 
there is really no invention in the matter. I do not know any one word in 
the language which would express what Phonog^phy is. It is certainly 
neither an invention nor a discovery, for I invented nothing and discovered 
nothmg. I was considering the matter this morning while enjoying a long 
walk home from beyond Paddington, and the only word I could think of 
was usufruct. Pliouography is a usufruct, a fruit of use — ^taking the word 
in its etymological sense, and not in the accommodated legal sense, sig^fy- 
ing a temporary possession of something that really belongs to another. 
The word might express the idea of some truth brought into use. Phono- 
graphy is just that and nothing more — a truth acted out." 

This is very satisfactory as far as it goes, but if Mr. Pitman is neither 
the inventor nor discoverer but only the " usuf ructor" of Phonography, why 
in 1868 did he publish these words in his History of Shorthand : — 

" The attempt to improve upon Taylor by marking the long and short 
sounds of the vowels, with the intention of issuing a cheap edition for 
general use in national and British schools, led the writer of this sketch of 
the history of the art to the invention of Phonography." 

Again it may be asked, after reading Mr. Pitman's statement, why does 
the imprint of the Phonetic Journal run thus : " Printed by Isaac Pitman 
^Inventor of Phonography)^ &c." 

In regard to the title of " Phonegraphy*' it will be interesting to quote 
the following from Mr. Pitman's History of Shorthand: — 1 

"1837. [Pitman.] 'Stenographic Sound-Hand.' . . . Tliis little 
work — a very crude performance — was the germ of the present admirable 
-system of Phonetic Shorthand, &c. 

"1839. [Db Stains.] * Phonegraphy ; or. Writing of Sounds divided 
into two parts,' &c. 

"[PiTiiAK.] 2nd edition, 1840, January; under the new title of 
' Phonography ; or. Writing by Sound, being also a New and Natural System 
of Shorthand,' &c. 
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** [Page 153.] It may be noticed here that the title * Phonography* 
was adopted by tne writer of this history as the most suitable term for hi& 
own system of Phonetic Shorthand in 1839, several months before ' Phone- 
graphy* [De Stain b's] appeared, and nnder the impression that it was a 
new word added to the language, as he also thought (not haying access to- 
many books) that he was the first in modern times to attempt to write 
words in accordance with their pronunciation. He has since found that 
about a hundred authors have written on this subject and urged its* 
importance on mankind. . . . The use of the word * Phonography' may 
be traced back one hundred and thirty-nine years before the appearance of 
that system of Shorthand which now bears the name. The writer has in 
his possession a work entitled ' PracticiEil Phonography/ a thin quarto 
volume, published in 1701 by John Jones, M.D. The aim of this writer 
was, not to introduce a new character, nor even to alter the spelling of 
words, but merely to assist persons in learning to read or spell by means of 
tables of words, classified according to their sounds, whereby Uie irregu^ 
larities of the common .spelling are more clearly perceived." 

These confessions of Mr. Pitman will oblige the Shorthand world to 
invent a new term to describe him when speaking of his authorship of his 
works on Shorthand, and we ofier as a suggestion the title of this article^ 
*• The Usufructor of Phonography." 



Shorthand in Germany. 

DxAS Sib, 

Learning from your Journal, Shobthand, that you likewise take an 
interest in Stenographic systems besides Phonography, I beg to contribute 
a share to your valuable Journal, in order to give your readers a review 
on the Stenographic movement in Germany, which I consider the more 
necessary for your circles, as you might be misled in your views by these 
or those little notes which you may receive from some place or other in 
Germany. 

There are two principal systems in Germany disputing their superiority^ 
Chibelsberger's system, invented at the beginning of this century by the 
Bavarian Ministerial-Secretair Gbibelsberger, first completely published in 
his Ardeitung zur deutschen Midezeirhenkunat (Munich, 1834i)« on which, 
he bestowed wonderful diligence and perseverance, and entirely difiering 
from the methods formerly known in Germany, which were but imitations 
of English methods, so far as regards the leading principles ; and Wilhelm 
Stolze's Shorthand, published al^ut 1840, based in its main rules on Gabels- 
berger's system. 

Whereas Gabelsberger's method, invented in the South of Germany, has 
found not only there but also in the North of our country the largest 
circulation, the Jdhrhuch, published by the Boyal Stenographic Institution 
at Dresden, shows, in 1880, 343 Stenographic associations, with 8,677 
members and 22,502 persons instructed by lessons, the circulation of 
Stolze*s system, invented in Berlin, has remained confined to North 
Germany. 

It is G.'s system likewise that is the most employed for practical purposes. 
Not only hah^ of the Stenographers in the Beichstag write Q-., but also 
those of the Landtage of all other German Corporations, except Prussia-^ 
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viz., Wnrtember^, Saxony, Bayaria, Saxony-Weimar and Gotlia, Hessen, 
and the Reichslande. Furthermore, G.'s system has been adapted ta 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, New-Greek, Bohemian, Kroatish, BolgariAD^ 
Finnish, and Ungarian, and with such success that the legiahitiye oorpo- 
Tations of those respective countries are only reported by Gahelsberger*s — 
except Hungaria, wnere Stolze is represented as well. This latter country 
and the Freussische Landtag form the only exceptions as to the officiid 
admission of the system of Stolze. As a matter of course the debates of the 
Beichstag and Landtage in Vienna and the parts of Austria speaking 
German are exclusively reported by GabeUberger's. The attempts made on 
the part of Stolze's system to adapt same to foreign languages have remained 
entirely unsuccessful, with the exception of the Ungarian language, whereas 
the system G. has been adapted with great skill and success to French, 
English, Spanish, Boumanian, Bussian, and, above all, to Italian. 

Another remarkable fact is that the writers of G.'s method are united 
in one thorough agreement, whereas that of Stolze had to undergo cutting 
dissensions, and at the present a "Neustolzeanismus" (writers of new- 
Stolze) and an ** Altstolzeanismus" (writers of old-Stolze) stand opposite to 
«ach other. Moreover, many reformations of it have appeared in the 
systems of Velten, Adler, &C., who formerly were adherents of Stolze's. 

Among the many other systems of Shorthand originated in Germany 
there is perhaps only one other to be mentioned — viz., that which is said to 
have been invented by Mr. Arends, a literary man in Berlin, which is 
actually but an imitation of the French system Fayet. They are just as 
energetic people an the Duploye's are in France. There are two reformers 
amongst their own adherents — ^viz., Boiler and Lehmann (Stenotachy- 
^praphy). 

As to the literature of Shorthand, the precedence is likewise due to 
Gabelsberger's system ; it is represented by forty-five Stenographic papers, 
amongst which the Correspondenz-JBlatt, of the Boyal Stenographic 
Institution at Dresden, ranks firsts so far as scientific subjects are con- 
cerned. The Boyal Stenographic Institution is the only State's Institution 
in Germany the members of which are ** Staatsdiener,'' and receive a fixed 
salary, besides their wages, during the Landtag-Sessions. As such they 
also receive a pension. 

So much for this time. I beg to send you a copy of the Correspondenz^ 
Blatt and a review of the literary publications of the Boyal Stenographic 
Institution. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Fbof. Db. Zeibio. 

The Boyal Saxon Stekogsafhic Institutiok, 

Dbbsden. 
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" The Stekogsaphio" is the title of a new magazine started in the 
interest of the system of which Professor Everett, Belfast, is the author. 

An elabosatb histoby of Shorthand, with very full illustrations, 
from the pen of Mr. Thomas Anderson, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Allen and Co., Waterloo-place, London. 

Mb. H. H. PESTEitL has succeeded Mr. Focknell in the Honorary 
Secretaryship of « The Shorthand Society." 
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On Early Shorthand Systems. 

By John Westbt-Gibsoit, LL.D. 

PART FIRST. 

Mead he/ore the Shortharhd , Society, December 6, 1881. 

(Fon Diagrams see Fhoto-Lithoobaph Supplement.) 
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Intbodtxctobt : TO A.D. 1575. 

The last quarter of the sixteenth and the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century form one of the most brilliant periods of British history — corre- 
sponding with the later years of glorious Queen Bess and the reign of her 
successor, the son of the beautiful but hapless Scottish Queen^ whose 
death-warrant she so reluctantly flung to the Council of Greybeards in 
February, 1587. 

In truth, ''there were giants on the earth in those days/' and many of 
them, in Old England. Men of the highest intellectual powers, "of 
imagination all compact," and gifted with the most exquisite fancy — 
subtile dreamers and active workers both — made bright the time and 
enriched the world. The invention of printing, a century and a half 
before, had feasted but not satiated the prevailing hunger for knowledge. 
The Sacred Scriptures, with voice so long obscure and inarticulate, had 
spoken out with other and familiar tongues. Disseminated by authority 
in our fine idiomatic language, their marvellous precepts had fallen like 
rain on a thirsty soil : an extensive study of the Classics had recovered 
many a glorious spoil from the treasure-house of the past, and translations 
from modem languages had lit up the darkest corners of every school of 
philosophy, science, and art. 

The humanising spirit of commerce, impelled at times (it may be) by 
greed, and spurred on by ambition, yet true to the core, was active 
wherever an English foot could plant itself in the isles and on the sea-coasts 
of the world. Yet when England's troubles grew dark and darker, her 
hardy sea-rovers at duty's call. Catholic and Protestant together, became 
sea- warriors too, and their tiny pinnaces, manned with stout and loyal 
hearts, were more than a match for the huge and thick-thronging 
galleons of the Austro- Spaniard — the bigot claiming suzerainty over half 
a world. Britons fought and won, and a higher Power helped the victors ; 
the great Armada was doomed ; in the wild Orkneys " the wind blew and 
scattered them,'' and for ever after, in storm or calm« Liberty hovered in 
a freer heaven from end to end of our favoured isles. 

When the arts and sciences so freely flourished and the heart of man 
was gladdened with so many good things, it would have been remarkable 
indeed if the art of Stenography had not won its apotheosis, whether as 
an original invention, a " new-sprung imp," as John Willis called it, or an 
old art revived, a young phoenix rising from the nest of its dead parent, 
TctcTiygra'phia Veterum, the old short writing of the Romans, that could 
boast, though long time moribund, of at least seventeen hundred years' 
existence. 

' The scholar in his closet transcribing some priceless mediaeval manu- 
script, or pondering over the resuscitated lines of an old palimpsest, or 
studying the black-letter tomes of the early printers, must have longed 
*" many a time and oft" for some means of lessening his labours and keeping 
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pace with time. Many a listener in those days, as in ours, when stirred 
*' as if a wind passed by" at the overmastering fervour of some powerful 
preacher, or roused by the earnest oratory of the bar or the senate-house, 
or it may be excited, now to tears and now to laughter, by the pathos or 
humour of the playhouse, must have wished for a flying pen to catch 
" the thoughts that breathe and woi;d8 that bum" on leaves more enduring 
than the tablets of memory. 

The hour was ripe for the advent of Modern Stenography, but where 
were the scholars to loose the fledgling for its marvellous flight on a path- 
way of time not to be measured by a phoenix cycle of five hundred 
years, or thrice five hundred years, but to be continued from age to age 
to the world's end? And who were these men of the time? Whence 
came the primitive eidolon to the plastic brain of the first thinker ? Was 
it produced by a study of the Old- World Notes ? Was it a tiny sparkle 
shot out from the cryptographic wheels — ^the quaint and grotesque fancies 
of some of the greatest thinkers of the fifteenth or sixteenth centu- 
ries — or at one auspicious moment, the creation of a teeming brain, did 
the art spring forth, Minerva-like, to fill the after-ages with knowledge 
and wisdom ? The inquiry is a very interesting one, especially to those 
who, like myself, would estimate at their proper value the services of this 
handmaid of printing — ^this faithful servant of human progress. It is, 
however, easier to put the question than justly to answer it. 

The earliest English writers on Shorthand were certainly not ignorant 
of the Koman NotcB, which were of two kinds : Notce Uteres, characters 
representing words, like our logograms; and Notes non Uterae, called 
Semeia (from the Greek), signa, imagines, ZiphrsB,' ignorabiles liters^, 
quasi literse, &c., like our arbitrary signs. The ^reek Tetchy graphy, 
probably a more ancient system to be traced back to Xenophon's days, 
had also symbolical characters, the Hellenic genius being of a more 
imaginative turn than the Boman — her lamp having been lighted at an 
Egyptian altar. 

The Roman Notes are sometimes called the Ciceronian Notes, from 
the name of the spirited senator and learned philosopher of Julius Gsesar's 
time, Marcus Tullius Cicero, to whom we are indebted for the record of 
some of the sublime orations of those distant days, but they are generally 
designated the Tironian Notes from the name of their supposed inventor^ 
Cicero's amiable and much-loved freedman, Marcus Tullius Tiro. The 
eleven hundred Notes of Ennius, " father of Boman song" (239 B.C.), the 
additions of Cicero and Tiro, those of Tertius Persannius and Philargyrus 
the Samian, and Maecenas, the friend of Virgil, before the Christian era, as 
well as the inventions of Seneca in the first century, have come down to 
us, to the number of 5,000, as digested by the latter philosopher, escaped 
from the devouring maw of Time. To these have been added the Notes of 
St. Cyprian of the third century and other Christian fathers, with bar- 
barisms of a later date in abundance, bringing the number up to about 
13,000 characters. 

Traces of an alphabet may be discovered in them, fonned from the 
Boman, and sometimes, I think, from the Greek capitals. In its earliest 
stage the art probably showed the greatest resemblance to the common 
letters, but gradually the characters lost their familiar aspect, thanks ta 
the notaries and lawyers, the only experts of those days. As they have 
come down to us the alphabetism is almost undistinguishable. The same 
letter has ten or twenty shapes, sometimes angular, sometimes curved, now 
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a vertical Hue and again diagonal or horizontal (Fig. 1 ). The same character, 
with a slight variation in length or thickness, but as often unchanged, 
represents several letters or syllables of the most diverse nature (Fig. 2). 
A sentence, say, of fifteen lengthy words (and Latin words are seldom short), 
is cut down to its fifteen initials, with here and there a medial and a few 
unoouthly-fashioned and disjoined arbitraries to represent the inflections 
(Fig. 3) ; while a short word, such as the oft-recurring ^' ex" has many 
marks and combinations, each more difficult to pen than iu ordinary writing 
(Fig. 4). The characters themselves are of cramped execution, thick and 
black. Large wedges, varied in the rudest style with loops and curls, go 
forth from different points ; and short thick strokes are dashed about them 
in all directions, or pass through the primitive stem with every kind of 
angle (Fig. 5). Probably what are marshalled in the columns of Janus 
Gruterus* or alphabetically arranged by the skill of Ulrich Friedricli 
Koppt (the forms given by the latter being "licked into shape" more 
graceful than true), is a congeries of many systems — in fact, a colleetion of 
all the known fancies of the old scriveners thrown into one heap, looking 
nearly as complex and unmanageable as the Chinese characters to which 
they are so often likened. 

If their existing state is fairly characteristic of the ancient Notography 
I cannot realise an old-world practitioner leading a happy or healthy life. 
Tiro's making a comfortable competence, buying his beautiful Puteolian 
estate to settle upon, most have resulted from other causes ; and his living 
to the g^en old age of a hundred years may have been consequent on his 
second freedom, his release from the slavery of such an art. And old Seneca 
in his Shorthand practice may probably have trusted less to his waxen 
tablets than to his marvellous memory, capable, as he himself has recorded, 
of apprehending and retaining two thousand names promiscuously dictated 
by his scholars in the same order as they were given, or two hundred 
verses, forwards or backwards at pleasure. 

As they have been preserved to our times — useless for swift writing, 
ambiguous for transcription — they could never have deserved the encomiums 
of the later Latin poets. Martial, Ausonius, Manilius, and others. Martial 
says, " Though the words run, the hand runs swifter than they ; ere tbo 
tongue has finished the swift hand has completed its work." And Ausonius, 
iu the poetical epistle to his young notary, speaks of his own words " falling 
rapidly as a storm of hail," and yet the boy's hand, ** with a movement 
hardly perceptible, flies over the waxen tablets and fixes his master's ideas 
long before they are uttered." 

For familiar social phrases, or for legal and political formulee, the art 
at any stage may have been of great value, but for compendious purposes 
only. The Boman language being so full of inflections ofiered a fine field 
for the operations of the exoeptores, and we know from the mass of writings 
and inscriptions in the ordinary character that have outlived Imperial 
Borne how fond her scholars and notaries were of abbreviations — a few 
initials being ^ven as the representatives of whole sentences (Fig. 6). 

Tironian manuscripts are not uncommon down to the seventh century, 
and " Scholia" in these characters are often found in the margin of parch- 
ments written in the ordinary characters ; but the art had received its first 
blow as early as the days of the great compiler of Roman laws, the 
Emperor Justinian, c. 534, whose edict forbade its further use because of 

* Irucriptionea Antiquce totus orbis Homcmi, Beidtlbirg, 1G02-3. 
t Palceographica OriUca, Mannheim, 1817-29. 
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^e ambiguity arising from the resemblance of the signs. Ko contract in 
such holt* illegible Shorthand was to be binding until written in folL 
Perhaps many of these signs, however, are merely transcripts from the 
rough drafts of legal instructions to notaries, and were never used as 
trusty servants by the ancient reporters. 

The practice of the " Ars Tironiana" gradually diminished from century 
to century, and at length we only find the characters used as a compendious 
system of writing in MSS. and public documents, such as capitularies and 
codices, containing ecclesiastical or religious matter. Now and then we 
may also discover a line or two inscribed on a parchment of a Merovingian 
or Carlovingian King of France or Emperor of the West. On a diploma of 
Clovis II., A.D. 592, the complicated knot or ornament of the signature 
has in Tironian characters, ** Relegit et suhacripsit publico" On other 
documents, c. 695, we trace, " In nomine Christi" " Inperpetuum ordinante 
JPipino majordomo" the latter sentence referring to the father of Charles 
Martel. A diploma of Charlemagne has the last twelve words which attest 
the monarch's signature repeated in Tironian Notes, probably by the king 
himself *'to make assurance doubly sure." Any visitor to the British 
Museum desiring, without much trouble, to see a specimen of Shorthand a 
thousand years old may readily satisfy his curiosity by turning from the 
hall eastward through the Grenville Library towards the new refreshment- 
rooms, and stopping at the first glass case of exhibited manuscripts. The 
other day I spotted there a few of these half-faded clusters sticking, like 
dead flies in the meshes of a great cobweb, in and about the fantastic 
flourishes completing the Emperor Louis's signature to a decree con* 
cerning lands on the Eiver Weser, bearing the date 4ith of the ides of May, 
AJ>.S40. 

In the ninth century, when, by order of the successive Councils of 
Rheims, Tours, and Mayence, the Latin of the priests in their communi- 
cations with the people gave way to the rustic idiom, the use of the Boman 
Notes seems to have ceased almost entirely. 

The first to call attention to the lost art, since the invention of printing, 
was John Trittenheim, the learned Benedictine abbot of Spanheim in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, better known by his Latinised name of Trithemius. 
In the year 1496, by a kind of pious fraud on a brother abbot, he obtained 
a Lexicon of Ciceronian Notes. He also discovered in a monastery at 
Strasbourg a psalter, written in these archaic characters — ** a Book in the 
Armenian Language,'' as the monk John of Eaiserberg had labelled it. 

He makes no allusion to the " Notai" in his Steganographia, Hoc est, 
a/rs per occultam Sd'ipturam, &c., which has all the jai^on of the magic art 
without being magical at all, but in the sixth book of his larger work on the 
same subject of universal cabalistic or secret writing, a folio of nearly 400 
pages, entitled " Folygraphia Lihri Sex, ^c.,'* 1518, he devotes three or four 
pages to the matter under the heading, " De Notis, et mirabili modo, sed 
nimis laborioso, scribendi, M. T. Ciceronis, et post eum S, Cypriani, 
JEpiscopi, et Martyrise He gives, however, only thirty groups of characters, 
with their Latin equivalents. Unfortunately, however, he ventures to add a 
draft of a Ciceronian alphabet, with a series of characters utterly unlike any 
known -alphabet— a most elaborate and unwieldy afiuir, which, if ever used, 
would have required ^louble the time occupied in penning ^the ordinary 
Boman ■ capitals (Fig. 7). It is but just to the Romans to say that this 
alphabet is merely a Trithemian fancy. Not a trace of the Ciceronian 
characters i s to be found in the thirty-six signs for letters and double- 
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listters 80 qnaiDtly rubricated in the good abbot's pages. Blaise de Vigenerey 
in his TraictS des Chiffres, published at Paris, 1587, gives us the same 
alphabet^ but with wrong equations of a few letters at the end. And the 
Niimberger, Daniel Schwenter, under the quaint pen-name of " Janua 
Hercules de Sunde/'* reproduced this curiosity in more clumsy types, as 
the Secret Alphabet of Cicero and St. Cyprian of Carthage. Trithemius 
offers a second alphabet (Fig. 8), which he says could be constructed from 
the Notes ; it is quite different from the first, much more simple however, 
but certainly not a relic of Ancient Homo. 

Trithemias's worthy endeavour to resolve these mysterious groups into 
their alphabetical or syllabic elements was an utter failure. Scholar after 
scholar, spurred on in those learned days by the earnest exhortation of 
Cardinal Bembo and the liberality of Pope Julius the Second, strove all in 
vain to pluck out the heart of the secret. The " Chinese characters," as in 
the spirit of the bafiled fox they called the inaccessible clusters, were too 
much for their learned skill and patient research. 

Later writers have been more successful in Germany and France, but their 
voluminous labours are interesting only as illustrating an almost valueless 
relic among the curiosities of ancient literature. To the modern Stenographer 
the enigma of the old art, solved or unsolved, was of no service. The study of 
its science could not strengthen his " flying hand" or promote the legibility 
of his own system. Not even one literal or syllabic sign could be picked 
from the multitudinous heap for the simpler alphabets of the New World. 
Although at times it aims to conjoin its wedges and curves, the art of 
combination, so essential to our rapid writers, gains nothing from its 
teaching. The style and the method of working is continually varied, and 
when we think there is order, we search and find nothing but chaos. It is 
at best, to my thinking at least, an extraordinary system of abbreviations 
set forth in complex groups of letters and arbitraries. 

The specimen of these Notes given in Pitman's History of Shorthand, 
evidently copied from the Ghntleman's Magazine, vol. xviii., 1748, is 
very misleading. The old wedges have been pared down, and the substantial 
creatures of old come dancing before us " like thin ghosts from the Stygian 
shore." The alphabet has been turned from its numerous and uncouth 
signs into a simple and graceful set of characters, exceedingly like those of 
our modern Shorthand tobies. (Fig. 9.) 

To master a Lexicon of 13,000 of these mystical signs, as exhibited to 
our view in the ponderous folio of Gruter ; to retain them in the memory, 
to report by such a vehicle the ** winged words" of an impassioned speaker, 
to understand and fairly transliterate the waxen tablets must have been a 
task not less terrible than the punishments of Sisyphus, Ixion, and 
Tantalus all combined, at the same time, in one poor fellow's doom. 

Passing on to modern times, the earliest English alphabet of a Steno- 
^ifraphic nature is far more simple and legible, though equally impracticable. 
It might, however, easily have been improved and rendered serviceable. It 
is that of a monk, John of Tilbury, who wrote an epistle on the Notarial 
Art, addressed to King Henry II., about the year 1180. Each letter con- 
sists of a vertical line with a short lateral stroke, placed at the top, the 
middle, or the bottom, now on the dexter, now on the sinister side; a 
horizontal stroke, or sprig to the main stem, thus gave him 6 letters, 
diagonals upwards and downwards yielded 12 others, 18 characters in all 

* " St«ganalogta dt Steganographta aticta, GehwiM, 3fa0t«c7M, ITatUrlicTM fi«d unnd 
£chne6leun8t.'* NOmberg (c. 1601). 
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(Fig. 10), which forcibly remind us of the old signals of the semaplkere. 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa and other adepts in 'Hhe Black Art/* in the 
sixteenth century, used a very similar alphabet as a cabalistic and magical 
cipher (Fig. 11), sometimes adopted for numbers — the Chaldean numbers 
as they called them. I am not aware whether the Englishman wrote his 
words otherwise than by separate letters, but he could readily have sim- 
plified his work by making one stem bear several sprigs, and thus have 
created verbal characters and shortened his sentences. The magicians 
certainly did this ; several examples in Latin and German, on this prin- 
ciple, being g^ven in their works (Fig, 12). John of Tilbury gives another 
illustration of his art, by placing a dot in the customary six positions 
about his upright stem (Fig. 10), to represent the amo, amcu, amat, 
amamus, amatis, amant of the Latin grammar; the stem, with a semicircle 
attached, gave him amdbamy amabamus. This portion of his scheme is 
very interesting, from its resemblance to Dr. Bright*s Characterie, Caleb 
Morley's Art of Memory, Bishop Wilkin's Characters for a PhilosO' 
phical Language, and George Dalgamo's Universal Language successively 
put forth centuries afterwards. 

There were Shorthand-writers on the Continent in the days of Savo- 
narola and Luther, and also in England in Bishop Jewell's time, but I can 
give no information about their methods ; they may have used some 
lingering relic of the old Latin style, or practised with some quaint cipher- 
like abecedarium of their own invention. 

I may be in error, but for years past I have held the opinion that the 
origin of modern Stenography is chiefly due to the old art of Cipher- 
writing, which at the revival of letters bore the learned names of Stegano- 
graphy and Polygraphy, but is better entitled in our modern cyclopsBdias 
Cryptography.* Trithemius — we cannot let the old Benedictine rest — was 
the greatest master of the art. He wrote several works on Steganography, 
which give us a multitude of methods of secret correspondence by per- 
mutations of the ordinary alphabet. His great folio on Polygraphy shows 
an immense amount of skill in fabricating methods of secret and safe 
intercommunication, and arranging voluminous collections of words, real or 
invented, for selection at the fancy of correspondents. His Clavis Expla- 
nationis JPolygra'phice shows the object of his work — namely, " that all 
persons, whether kings or princes, noble or ignoble, priests or laity, 
instructed and uninstructed, may secretly, certainly, and without any 
suspicion of hidden deceit to themselves or to any of their friends, however 
far apart they may be, communicate by letters any kind of ideas, and as 
many of them as they may conceive in their minds.'* To this end he gives us 
some hundreds of tables of words with representative letters and letters with 
representative words — the very germ of our fully-developed telegraphic 
codes — with the means of varying the same at will, and almost inimitably. 
Some of his tables consisted of fantastic words, easily pronounced, though 
without meaning, so like the rigmarole of magicians, that poor Trithemius 
only escaped " by the skin of his teeth" from an auto da fe. The burning 
of his MSS. after his death (which occurred naturally in 1516) would not 
trouble his spirit, as copies had been spread abroad, and two years after- 
wards the printer*s " black art'* greatly multiplied the " diablerie" of the 
misjudged scholar. In the sixth book of his Polygraphia Trithemius 
introduced several foreign alphabets with quaint titles, including, as already 
mentioned, the assumed Ciceronian characters. Other writers followed ia 

* See £ncvcZop(Edta Britannica; Cryptography, by J. E. Bailey, 9th Ed. 
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bis footsteps, until we have for Cryptographic purposes an extraordinary 
series of idphahets. Oriental, Frankic, Nortmannic, Tlieban, Yirgiliau, 
^alamonic. Angelical, and Celestial, besides others formed by chemical 
and astronomical signs, or entirely artificial, with squares and wheels for 
transposition ad libitum. Instead, however, of these cumbrous vehicles 
for sending " missives in masquerade," * difficult to apply and laborious to 
^decipher, even when possessed of the clue, later writers sometimes used 
simple dots or strokes, single or double, or in groups of three, four, and 
five for the letters of the alphabet — at other times horizontal dashes of 
various lengths, or small circles placed at measured intervals, or dots and 
angular lines placed in squares. The number of secret -systems was 
**' legion," and yet so simple were some of them that to me it seems really 
remarkable that out of this museum of curiosities some Cryptographic 
genius had not selected a few dots, lines, curves, and circles, and con- 
«tructed, long before the days of Peter Bales, a fairly workable abece- 
darium for swift and secret writing, to serve as an important agent in 
diplomatic or commercial intercourse, or as '^ a dainty Ariel*' in the gentle 
art of love. 

The chief thing militating against the general use of ciphers in those 
•early days was probably the fear of the Holy Inquisition. The officers of 
that terrible institution were ever active, doing their " spiriting gently." 
^very missive or document besprinkled with strange characters being 
9ooked upon as "the Devil's work," the thumbscrew would soon have 
•crippled the cunning yet innocent hand of the Cryptographer. Even 
•ecclesiastics, the most learned men of the age» would not use the art without 
the sanction of a superior. And although it was a most invaluable medium 
for diplomatic purposes, then as now, it was often arraigned as " a wicked 
thing," 'Hhe first degree in rebellion and a most diabolical servant of 
treason." 

Despite suoh a base reputation and its besetting danger?, however, 
there is no doubt that cipher. writing was much practised on the Continent 
and in England, in the days of Queen Elizabeth and Philip of Spain, and I 
think it can be shown that in all likelihood the earliest alphabet of what 
is called modem Stenography ^vas originally a Cryptographic one, and the 
invention of this era — a conclusion surely more reasonable than fanciful. 
As a cipher, such a Shorthand system would only be known to a few 
persons, its value being in inverse proportion to the extent of its use. We 
«ire not likely, therefore, to find it was ever published to the world as a 
short, swift, and secret method of writing. A well-devised system of this 
Icind might, nevertheless, have been the obscure parent of a nobler child, 
head of a prosperous pedigree. Sir George Buc, writing, in 1612, of " the 
newly-discovered or newly-recovered art of Bi-achygraphy," says: — "It 
liath a ^ood part in the art of Steganography, and is a principal member 
thereof, and this opinion certainly coincides with my own. 

First PEEiOD.— A.D. 1575-1600. 

I hope I have not over-wearied you with my introductory matter. 
Feeling, however, it has been very diffuse, I must cry your pardon, and 
hasten to marshal before you the early Shorthand-writers of the half 
century commencing in 1575 in Elizabeth's seventeenth year, and ending 
in 1625, concurrently with the last year of James the First. I shall be able 
to give you the record of the first twenty-five years this evening ; the other 

* See Mr. James Mew's ^icaives in Masquerade, ConihiV, Feb., 1874. 
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quarter-century I hope to illustrate on a future occasion before the end of 
tnc session ; and other periods still later on. 

Before I proceed further I had better correct a statement made in an 
early number of the Fhonetic Journal, and repeated by Continental writers, 
which, if true, would somewhat disarrange the chronology of early Short- 
hand. The words are these : — " The earliest reports we have are those 
taken by Sir Simon D'Ewes, who, with the aid of Shorthand, took notes of 
the debates in Queen Elizabeth's reign" — that is, from 1558—1603. This 
is impossible. Sir Symonds (not Simon) D'Ewes was bom December 18, 
1602, and died in 1650. He must therefore have been in his cradle when 
the queen died. What he did, certainly, in maturer years, was to collect 
the votes, speeches, and debates of both Houses during that monarch's 
eventful reign. In his preface, when describing his original authorities, 
he makes not the slightest allusion to Shorthand reporting ; and I scarcely 
think he was master of Shorthand himself, seeing that the MS. diary of 
his own life from 1621 to 1647 (26 out of 48 years) is written in a cipher as 
lengthy as ordinary writing, consistiog of English and Greek letters inter- 
mixed. 

To resume: The honour of the invention of modern Shorthand is 
credited to England, as unquestionably her due, in every history of the art — 
by Gibbs, 1736; Angell,l758; Lewis. 1816; Pitman, 1847; Levy, 1862; 
and Thompson Cooper, 1858, in this country ; by Benn Pitman, 1856, and 
Upham, 1877, in America ; Scott de Martinville, 1849, and Guenin, 1880, in 
Prance; Gabelsberger, 1834; Ziebig, 1869; and Krieg, 1869, in Ger- 
many; and other writers of various nationalities. Few and scarcely recog- 
nisable, however, under the dusty cobwebs and stains of time, are the half- 
effaced effigies that hang in the vestibule of the great gallery which con- 
tains some sixteen hundred portraits — the collection of three hundred 
years, reaching down to our own time, of the authors of 2,600 separate 
works on Shorthand. Seven names alone are given by all our authorities 
to the end of 1625, viz. : — 

— Katcliff, of Plymouth . . , circa 1588 

Timothy Bright 1588 

Peter Bales 1590 

John Willis 1602 

Edmond Willis 1618 

— -Willoughby 1621 

WiUiam Folkingham 1625 

One inventor of abbreviated Longhand and six writers on Shorthand in 
fifty years. 

I venture to bring forward a more complete list of names for the same 
period, namely : — ^^ p^ 

Peter Bales, practising Cryptographic Shorthand . . 1575 

Timothy Bright, Shorthand 1588 

Peter Bales, publishing a Shorthand system . . . 1590 

Daniel Schwenter, a Cryptographic system . . c. 1601 

John Willis, Shorthand / . 1602 

Henry Keginald, a Cryptographic system , . . 1603 

■ Thomas Gainesford, Shorthand 1616 

Henry Eeginald, or Bathshua Reginald, Cryptographic 

Shorthand c. 1617 

Edmond Willis, Shorthand . 1618 
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Thomas Shelton, his first Shorthand system . . . 1620 

— Marriott, Shorthand 1621 

Henry Petree, Shorthand . 1621 

— WiUoughby, Shorthand 1621 

" Gustavus Selenus," 2nd Duke of Brunswick, Crypto- 
graphic Shorthand 1624 

William Folkingham, Shorthand . . • . • . 1625 

Thirteen authors of fifteen systems of Shorthand, or of Cryptographical 
methods too closely allied to that art to be thrust aside. 

BatclifiT's Longhand scheme I have relegated to a much later period, 
1650-54>. Nevertheless, as he is always placed first in the bibliography of 
modern Shorthand, 1 will at once discuss his claims, especially as my 
researches have brought to light some interesting matter. This work is 
entitled, " A New Art of Short and Swift Writing without Characters, 
invented some years since by Mr. Ratcliflf, of Plymouth, but not pub- 
lished in his lifetime, by which rules a common hand will make such 
expedition that sermons, speeches, and trials may be takon with delight 
and plainly read though twenty years after,** 28 pp., price 4d. There 
were three editions, the 1st and 2nd undated, supposed to be about 1687 
and 1688 (though the 2nd was more likely published about 1695), 
the 3rd bearing date 1711. Fortunately the 2nd edition has the effigies of 
King WiUiam and Queen Mary engraved on copper as a frontispiece, with 
the artist's name. This neat piece of work at once enlightens us, and we 
learn the name of the editor, probably his friend, who put forth the work 
of Mr. Batcliff after his death. This editor was the celebrated engraver 
Friedrich Heinrich Van Hove, of Haarlem, who was born 1625, and whose 
well-known works range from 1648 to the last decade of the century. 

Lewis, Pitman, Levy, and the German " Panstenographikon" look 
upon Eatcliff's simple book as " the first step towards a rational system of 
Shorthand." Pitman, without, giving his authority, says "it was pub- 
lished probably more than a century after his death," thus carrying the 
system back to a date earlier than 1588, when Bright's Characterie issued 
irom the press. But I am at a loss to see what influence an unpublished 
work could have had upon the rise and progress of Shorthand. The Kevw 
Philip Gibbs, in his interesting historical A ccount of Compendious and 
Swift Writing^ published in 1738, says it was probably published 150 or 
200 years after the author's death — that is, about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, but he gives no reason for such an improbable assumption. 

Now although Van Hove introduced the book to the world, and 
evidently wrote the title-page and preface, the work itself, unaltered in 
the various editions, must surely be taken as Katcliff's, and, if so, in more 
pages than one it confutes the alleged antiquity and limits its existence in 
manuscript to a few decades only. One passage runs, "Observe that 
instead of vowels' places in short writing by characters this work is done 
by a contrary rule.** Here the allusion is to the systems of John Willis 
and later writers. Again, " Every ingenious person will, as is common in 
Shorthand, vary the method according to his own fancy.** Nothing 
can be clearer : Shorthand systems are referred to, and this little book, 
instead of being the forerunner of the art, was but a laggard in the race. 

Van Hove's preface is interesting for its mention of three Shorthand 
systems of his own invention, as well as one by this very Batcliff, belonging 
(as the chronological sequence seems to show) to the period of 1650-4. In 
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the 2nd edition of RatclitPs work, about 1695 (not 1688), Van Hove, then 
about seventy, in his address *' To all lovers of short, swift, and plain 
writing," says :— 7" After fifty years' experience of this now new and secret 
Hrt, 1 having engraved more of Shorthand books than all the gravers in 
Engknd— viz., Mr. Metcalfs (1645) and Mr. Shelton's first (1650) and his 
Psalm Book, Mr. RatcUrs of Plymouth (? 1650-4). Mr. Job Everardt's 
(1658), Mr. Rich's Tables (1654), Psalm Book, and his New Testament, 
Mr. Farthing's (1654), &c., besides Mr. Elisha Coles's (1674), and three 
contrived by myself, yet never took notes by any other way than this old 
used and new published method." These authors are given in fair order, 
as will be seen by the dates which I have supplied. Singularly enough, 
instead of taking pride in his own offspring (whose unknown images I 
should like to see), the old engi*aver seems to have turned them out of 
doors, and set his friend's uncouth bantling in their place. 

RatclifTs system must be estimated at a very low value. A couple of 
examples, taken at random, are read thus : — No z eld 2 go forth f e rk." 
" No fnd grc n e is f e Id" — that is to say, " Noah is called to g^ forth 
from the ark." " Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord." 

In literary sketches of the men of old it is always a pleasant thing to 
picture them in their habit as they lived, and if no lifelike portrait can be 
drawn we must content ourselves with a silhouette ; but in Ratcliff's case 
there is not even an outline forthcoming. We have a name, a* surname, 
and nothing more. The Ratclifis were a good family in Devonshire, 
settled as early as Elizabeth's days at Kingset, Franklyn, Warleigh, 
CoUumpton, and Exeter. One of the elder branch, Walter Badcliff, settled 
in London, married the daughter of Alderman Heather, and died in 1664. 
The present representative of the family is, I believe, John Walter Rad- 
cliffe, of Warleigh ; and Mr. Copleston Lopes Radclifie, a solicitor, Plymouth, 
is a near relation. Of this old Saxon family he was, probably, a member. 

The next name on my list, and the first of modem Shorthand-writers, 
is that of Peter Bales, one of the most industrious men of Elizabeth's days, 
certainly the most skilful Calligraphist in England at a time when the art 
of penmanship took rank almost as one of the fine arts. He was not very 
learned, to judge from his Latin verses, and certainly the poetry of those 
*' melodious days" had not " touched his spirit to fine issues," his versified 
rules for teaching the art of writing being downright doggerel — a remark- 
able contrast to the poems of his Calligraphic rival, John Davies of 
Hereford. 

His first published work, in 4to, The Writing Schoolmaster, in three 
parts, on Brachygraphy, Orthography, and Calligraphy, with a lengthy 
title-page of 230 words, came out January 1st, 1590 — i.e., 1591 — two years 
after Bright's Characterie, but he was a skilled Shorthand- writer, as I 
think, fifteen years before — ^viz., in 1575 — when twenty-eight years old. 
He was born in London in 1547, and became somewhat famous at Oxford, 
chiefly at Gloucester Hall, not as a student, but as a teacher of penman- 
ship. In many excellences of the pen he was certainly not behind the Conti- 
nental artists, as shown by the specimen of his handiwork given in Jodocus 
Hondius's great work, executed in copper at Antwerp by the rolling 
process, which was not introduced into England until the days of John 
Speed, about 1610. 

To such a man, skilled in every kind of Calligraphy and acquainted 
with numerous alphabet-characters, we should naturally look for the 
origination of a system of neat, short, and rapidly-written Stenography— 
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especially if at the same time the artist was an acknowledged expert in 
deciphering' the cunning work of Cryptography. Now these qualities, and 
in no ordinary degree, were possessed by Peter Bales, and on his, rather 
than on Timothy Bright's brow, must be twined the gilt apple-cluster, if 
not the laurel-wreath, as the first in the Stenographic race. The clever 
Londoner who won the "Golden Pen" seems with his quaint secret 
alphabet more entitled to the honour than the quiet student of the York- 
shire dales dreaming his phantasie of a universal symbolism. 

On the 10th of August, 1575, Peter Bales accomplished his wonderful 
specimen of penmanship. In the compass of a silver penny he penned the 
Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Decalogue. To these he added a Latin 
prayer for the Queen and one for himself^ the day, month, and year of our 
Lord, and of the Queen's reign, and his own motto, " Omne bonum, Dei 
donum,' This tiny MS. was covered with crystal, set in gold, and attached 
to a ring of gold. Bales had the honour of presenting it to the Queen at 
Hampton Court in the presence of the Privy Council and several of the 
ambassadors. Holinshed, in his Chronicles (published a.d. 1587), gives 
the account, and adds, ** He also presented the Queen with an excellent 
spectacle, by him devised for the easier reading thereof, wherewith Her 
Majesty read all that was written therein with great admiration, and she 
afterwards wore it many times on her finger." 

On the 29th year of Elizabeth, a.d. 1586 — still before Bright's time — 
another remarkable instance of his skill is thus recorded: — "A most 
strange and rare piece of work brought to passe by Peter Bales, an 
englishman, a Clerke of the Chancery, of the proof and demonstracion of 
the whole Bible to be written by him everie wordc at length within an 
English wallnut no bigger than a Hcnne's egg seen and viewed of many 
thousands with wonderfull admiracion, and this sheweth the proofe — ^there 
are so many leaves in this little book as in the Great Bible, and he hath 
written as many in one of his little leaves as a great leafe of the Bible 
conteyncth." 

This reminds us of Pliny's story of Homer's Iliad being written in a 
nutshell, which some writers consider apocryphal. If, however, the ancient 
Greek Tachygraphy, with its multitude of abbreviations, was used, the task 
might have been easily accomplished ; and the work of Bales may have 
been similarly indebted to. Stenographic art. It was impossible to have 
executed such a piece of penmanship in any kind of Longhand, even with 
the many tricks of the scrivener s compendious art. The Italian hand, 
which Bales wrote in a very fine style, could produce very minute letters, 
but its capitals, from their very nature, all graceful curves, " like swaling 
feathers," must have taken up much space ; and the set Chancery hand, in 
which Bales was also a proficient — the style of which the present current 
hand of the German is the heir — could not be cramped up in such narrow 
comers. I venture to say no such feat of skill and patience could be 
accomplished in Longhand by a modem penman with all our appliances of 
lithographic steel pens, crisp paper, &c., although our common letters can 
be bundled together in half the space required by the characters used three 
handi*ed years ago. By writing one or two letters for each word, after the 
fashion of the Greeks and Bomans, with a few signs for familiar phrases, 
the thing might have been done, the result to one unacquainted with the 
sabject-matter being an unreadable manuscript, and nothing more. 

I think, however, the explanation is this : — Bales was not only a skilful 
Calligraphist, but an expert in Cryptography, and in the course of his 
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practice he had invented a Stenographic cipher, called *'The Lineal 
Alphabet, or Character of Bashes." These simple characters, whether 
written singly or at tiroes combined, ^mished him with the means of 
compressing his dainty specimens into an almost inconceivably small com- 
pass. Even if he wrote initial letters in the ordinary Longhand cha- 
racters — small, of course — and then dashed about each his dots and strokes, 
•'like a swarm of fireflies," the work conld have been done, a legible 
writing to those in the secret. Whether performed by dots and dashes 
wholly or in part, the systems used at the several dates of 1575 to 1587, 
before any work on Shorthand was published, entitle Peter Bales to be 
called the Pioneer of Modem Shorthand. 

Evelyn considers him "the inventor of the Shorthand cipher and other 
Not(B furtivce so much in use among us.'* Granger says ho was " exceed- 
ingly skilful in writing by dashes." At the time of the Babington con- 
spiracy he seems to have been employed, along with other able men, by 
Sir Francis Walsingham as an adept in deciphering. Some threescore 
letters, memorials, and ciphers, with " amorous letters," were found in the 
closet of poor Mary Queen of Scots when search was made in the presence 
of Elizabeth, and Bales's skill was necessary for solving the secret missives. 
In 1589 we read of Bales complaining to an ambassaidor who had the ear 
of the Secretary of State that the preferment he had been led to expect for 
his services before the death of Mary, two years before, had not been given. 
He was Clerk of the Chancery at the time, but his ambition went beyond 
that. In the papers of Sir John Puckering, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 
c, 1592, we find that one Topcliff*e was employed " to ferret out priests and 
plots," and wishing to communicate his information secretly without the 
use of a tediously -formed alphabet, or the cumbrous ciphers of the time, 
preference was given to the use of an invention of Bales' called " the Lineal 
Alphabet or Character of Dashes,** as " the shortest and swiftest, each of 
the letters being fashioned of a single stroke or straight line in different 
postures and places." 

Now what was this secret Shorthand ? It was evidently alphabetical, 
consonants and vowels must have been fully given as in the old ciphers, and 
no abbreviations could be tolerated. Every cipher was a two-edged sword ; 
kingdoms were at stake in that secret game, and heads in danger from a 
misconceived word or ambiguous phrase, and no arbitrary characters could 
combine certainty and secrecy. Plainly it was not Bales' Brachygraphy of 
1590, supposed to have been of the nature of Bright's Characterie of 1588. 
Moreover, it would have been the height of absurdity to employ a hand- 
writing patent to the world, and openly taught to ** divers schoUers" by 
Bales himself, as a Cryptographic vehicle for diplomatic service. In his 
Writing Schoolmaster the Art of Brachygraphy is described as the art of 
writing " as fast as a man speaketh treatably writing but one letter for a 
word." This offers no ** Legible Shorthand" for the delicate and dangerous 
machinery of statecraft. We may take it that Bales means an initial 
letter or character for a word, with sundry dots and dashes to complete the 
orthography, but still the uncertainty of decipherment, and, above all, the 
public knowledge of this method, show that it was not Bales' ori^nal 
alphabetic cipher, a secret of courts and councils only. Oldys, the anti- 
quary, considers the " Lineal Alphabet or Character of Dashes" to have 
been " a set of dots and small, medium, and long dashes placed horizontally, 
vertically, and diagonally above and below the line of writing." • 

Such an alphabet was used in the correspondence of King Charles the 
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First and the Earl of Glamorgan (Lord Herbert of Baglan, afterwards 
known as the ingenious but ill-fated Marquis of Worcester). It was 
exceedingly simple and fairly workable, consisting of 2 dots, 8 vertical 
strokes (3 small, 2 medial, and 3 large ones), 6 diagonal strokes (of 2 sizes) 
inclined to the left, and 6 similar strokes inclined to the right, with 2 
horizontal dashes, 24 letters in all, the j and v not being necessary (Fig. 14). 
The charactei*s were written above or below or touching the line, separate 
or occasionally joined, so as to be easily read by those holding the key, but 
presenting little difficulty to an expert. There would have been more 
trouble it* missives and documents had been penned with a transposed 
alphabet, but the few existing examples show a direct alphabetical use 
only, and some twenty years ago, when a line of King Charles's and three 
lines of the Earl of Glamorgan's were given me as literary curiosities, X 
deciphered them in less than an hour. Glamorgan and his father, the old 
Marquis of Worcester, were devoted servants of the King, and spent an 
immense fortune in his interests. The King employed the Earl to negotiate 
a peace with the rebel Irish, and secretly granted him extraordinary 
powers, even to the introduction of the Romish hierarchy into that 
kingdom, supported by a powerful fleet of the Pope and some foreign 
princes, and the pawning of his kingdom. The Protestant King and CathoUc 
nobleman corresponded in this Shortliand cipher, which is not to be con- 
founded with the one-line cipher of the ** Century of Scantlings of Inventions" 
(Fig. 15). History tells us how the King, to hide his own participation in the 
plot, thundered at the Earl in his message to Parliament, while at the same 
time he privately endeavoured to prevent the execution of any sentence 
against lus faithful servant, who had been arrested and imprisoned in 
Dublin Castle as a traitor to His Sacred Majesty. Glamorgan was soon 
after released, and a short letter of April 6th, 1646, partly written in 
ordinary hand and partly in this Stenographic cipher, is evidence of his 
royal master's duplicity. The cipher says : — The Earl may be confident 
of '* my making good all instructions and promises to you and Nuntio" 
(Fig. 16). The original is in the British Museum, and among the Carte 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library there is. a curious letter of the 27th of 
September, 1646, written entirely in the same cipher by the Earl of 
Glamorgan, and endorsed by him in Longhand. " It is humbly desired 
that the Bight Honourable the Lord Marquis of Ormond, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, be pleased to keepe this untill the Earle of Glamorgan, before his 
going out of this kingdome, call for it." It commences : — " For to endeare 
my selfe to some the better to doe his maiesty service it is true I did declare 
a promeise from the King of his assent that after your excellencyes time he 
would make me Lord Lieutenant" (Fig. 17), and continues to some extent 
sa if in exculpation of his proceedings in Ireland, and to satisfy the Marquis 
of Ormond. Poor Glamorgan, " the Edward Somerset, alias Plantagenet," 
and ^'loving cousin" of King Charles's warrants, created Duke of Somerset 
.and Beaufort, with promise of the King's daughter Elizabeth in marriage 
to his son Plantagenet with a dower of £300,000 in acknowledgment of 
moneys disbursed by his family for the King, lost his Castle, lands, and 
fortune — all ))ut honour. When Marquis of Worcester, on the accession 
of Charles II., he drew up a long statement of " Expenses for the King 
and country," ending with a recapitulation in these words : — *' These sums 
added together balance the accounts and make good that I have spent, lent 
for my King and country, revera £918,000" 

In this document is an entry, accompanied by a line in cipher, vis. ;-^ 
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" My joamej to Ireland with levies and incident (als) there as well at 
sea as land " 

This secret memorandnm (Fig. 18) has not been deciphered before^ 
bnt I ventnre to g^ve it expression. It is interesting as showing the cha- 
racters joined, the vowels nearly all lefb ont, and abbreviations introduced. 
The handwriting, which is more inclined than nsnal, reads thus : — " P my 
dct, Ite kg nm, wryt dr t . . . . C. Rex" — ^that is, "Pr my document;: 
late king's name writ Dr. to .... C. Rex." 

These three examples of what is called King Charles's cipher (and I 
know of no other instance of its nse) certainly answer the description of 
Bales's ** Lineal Alphabet or Character of Dashes." This then was the 
Secret Shorthand which the inventor taught to Royal Elizabeth. On her 
uplifted finger she could read the Divine Commands and words of 
Christian Faith and Supplication, and also refresh her memory by the dainty 
Cryptograms when corresponding with her faithful servants. It was of 
service in the Lord Chancellor's Office, and in all likelihood passed f romi 
the Tudor's casket to the desk of the Stuarts, to be used eventually by 
Charles I., and his trusted and trusty friends. 

Matthias Levy, in his History of Shorthand-writing, claims for Bright- 
the title of " the original inventor of Shorthand-writing for the English 
Language/' and adds, ** It has been assumed that he (Bales) inyented a systena 
of Shorthand. . . . What he really did invent was a Secret Writing.'^ 
Granted, but is not this Secret Writing only another name for Shorthand ? 
Call it Cryptographic Shorthand, or Stenographic Cipher, or Short and 
Secret Writing, Bales's wonderful pen drafted this first alphabet, which 
Oldys describes as "having a distinct brevity and beautiful simplicity, the 
most easily learnt, and not easily discovered.'' Levy describes this system 
of right lines, horizontal, vertical, and diagonal, and then, by a stotnge 
mists^e, adds, " There was no alphabet, but the lines represented words.'* 
If he had deciphered an example, like myself, or turned again to the book 
where he had seen the characters printed or engraved, he would have solved 
the alphabetic mystery of the twenty-four dots and dashes. 

The same writer makes the Earl of Essex carry on his conspiracy by 
means of Bales's Secret Writing. This also is an error. He had read 
of the trial of the notorious John Danyel of Deresbury for extorting nearly 
£2,000 from the timorous Countess of Essex, whose silver casket he had 
robbed of some of their " amorous letters," while the earl i^'as confined on 
the charge of high treason. Bales, hoodwinked by the villain, had been 
induced to copy and decipher the letters, and on the admission of Danyel 
himself was not a party to the fraud, which brought on the real criminal 
a fine of £3,000 and imprisonment for life. In the account of the trial, and 
in Danyel's lengthy confession, written in the Fleet, 1602, there is no 
mention of Bales's own cipher, or of Essex having used it for treasonable 
practices. If so, however, it would have proved its early use. 

Bales' Writing Schoolmaster, as already mentioned, was published in 
1590 ; a second edition, " with sundry new additions," appeared in 1597, and 
he afterwards issued a work called A New Yearns Gift for JSngland. 
In 1595, when nearly fifty years old, he was still a Clerk of the Chancery and 
a teacher of Calligraphy at his house next the Dolphin, in the Old Bailey. 
On Michaelmas Bay of that year, in a contest against Daniel Johnson, he 
won the famous " Golden Pen of twenty pound" value — a large sum in those 
days-^the judges being Seager, Somerset Herald, and four other gentlemen. 
He has left us in his own fine Italian and Chancery handwriting, alternately 
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penned, his story of "the challenge against all Englishmen and sti-angers 
without exception/' divided into three parts: "the first for hest and 
fairest writing of all kind of hands usual, the second for secretarie and 
clerklike writing, and the third for best teaching." The account of the 
order of the trial and judgment, and subsequent proceedings in consequence 
of his rival's "two most slanderous and malicious libels," is set forth 
by the proud old penmaster with all the pomp and circumstance of a 
tournament. His victory brought him great honour, and doubtless plenty 
of money, as a panacea for the splenetic epigrams of his brother 
penmen. He afterwards challenged all comers for £1,000. 

Two men of the time, John Davies (the poet already mentioned) and 
his pupil Thomas Gethinge, both natives of Herefordshire, were such, 
skilf^ calligraphists, that quaint old Fuller says, " If two such came again 
to the same shire they might even serve fairly to engross the will and 
testament of the expiring universe." In Davies' s Scourge of Folly,. 
the 215th epigram, " Of a Pen for a Running Hand," evidently referring 
to Peter Bales without naming him, begins iu very scun'ilous fashion : — 

" Tbe hand and golden pen, Cloplxonian* 
Sets on his signe to shew (0 proud poore soule !) 
Both where he wonnes and has the fame he wan, 
From writers faire, though he writ ever foule." 

The rhymes end with the implication that Clophonian's pen, except when- 
stopped for rent, is always on the move — 
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it never still doth stand, 



Eecaose the pen is for a Kunning Hand." 

This was in 1610; but as early as 1604 the shrewd scrivener's name hadl 
become a proverb. Spendthrifts who had lost their fortunes were humo- 
rously told that they " needed the friendship of Peter Bales" — but the pith 
of the saying is not easy to extract. And whether Bales' latter days 
were spent in competence or in misery and want, and when and where 
he died, is not known. In 1616 Gethinge issued his engraved " Copy- 
book" from his house in Fetter-lane, " at the signe of the Hand and Golden 
Penne ;" and probably at that date the hand was cold and the pen at rest 
of England's first Calligraphist — the father of modern Shorthand. 

Timothy Bright, the second on my list, but the first person who pub- 
lished a system of Shorthand, was a Doctor of Medicine, and at the same 
time Rector of Methley, in the West Riding of Yorkshire.f H is intellect was 
of a nobler stamp than that of Bales, yet the world is more indebted to 
the art of the worker than to the thoughts of the dreamer. His works on 
medicinal subjects were, no doubt, of some value in those days, although 
they drew upon him the animadversions of Continental writers. His Trea- 
tise of Melancholie, written before Burton's great work. The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, is very learned ; but, as in so many of our old rare books, the 
frivolous fancies want well winnowing from the solid substance of thought 
and common sense. Its purport is to show the difierence between true 
melancholy and the sting of a guilty conscience. His next work, published 
two years after, in 1588, is the one so interesting to Shorthand students. 

* Clophonian is an epithet from the Greek, " Elops, a thief." 
1 1 do not know the date of his birth, but his name, Thompson Cooper informs 
me, is entered as a subsizar at Trinity College, Cambridge, 15t'4. He died 1615. 
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Its fall title is, " Characterie : an Art of Short, Stoift, and Secrete Writinpe 
by Character, Invented by Timothe Bright, Doctor of Physike, Imprinted 
at London in 24mo by J. Windet, the assigne of Tim. Bright, 1581, Cum 
Privilegio BegisB Majcstatis, forbidding al other to print the same/' It was 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. Our worthy President has properly described 
it as a syst<em entirely arbitrary, as evidenced by the author's own de- 
scription, "being of few characters short and easy, every character 
answering a word/' He gives a Table of 500 characterical words to be got 
hy heart, with the fignre of the characters. Of this Table John Willis, in 
1602, says : — " It required such understanding and memory that few of 
the ordinary sort of people could attain to the knowledge thereof." In 
this author's second edition of A Schoolmaster to the Art of Stenography, 
A.D. 1628, he says ;—" Dr. Bright had 556 characterical words, whereunto 
all other words must be referred, some by the affinity and nearness of th^ 
sound, some as conjugations by difference of terminations, number, com- 
parison, and tenses ; some as diminutives, and some as contraries." This 
description, hitherto overlooked, by a contemporary writer, shows that the 
learned doctor was travelling, perhaps all unwittingly, in the track of the 
Chinese method of writing. The 80,000 simple or complex word-characters 
of the Chinese language are all referred to the Poo, or " tribunal" — ^that is, 
what we call '' Keys or Kadical Letters," about 230 in number only. One of 
these keys must form the most conspicuous part of a word-character at the 
beginning or end, top or bottom, or in the middle, but chiefly on the left 
side. And the forms of the word -groups have at least six different sources : 
resemblance to an object, letters pointing to some property, combination 
of ideas, sound of things spoken of (or partly sound, partly meaning), con- 
traries represented by inverted characters, and lastly, arbitraries to dis- 
tinguish sounds borrowed from other languages. 

Bright alludes to the Ciceronian Notes in his introduction, but makes 
no mention of the Chinese system, of which he is not likely to have had 
any knowledge, and yet his method (not, of course, his Characterie) is 
more Chinese than Roman. It is, however, his own invention, and as he 
says, "mere English, without precept or imitation of any.** To all 
appearance it was a charactery (Fig. 19), which by amplification into 
classes, orders, families, and species, would have produced a gigantic lexicon 
of all the words, phrases, texts, and proverbs of the English language, and 
by still further extension a universal language. The mental labour to 
apprehend, comprehend, and retain its mysteries would have been beyond a 
finite capacity. Ho claims, however, like all the old enthusiasts, as far at 
least as his own work went, " to give the art in a month's practice, with 
perfection in a second month's trial." 

The late Mr. Lewis was the owner of the only known copy of Bright's 
remarkable work, but although I would rather take a first peep at the 
little 24mo than a leisurely survey of the Kohinoor, I don't know how to 
gratify my curiosity. Perhaps Mr. Lewis, who is present, can tell of the 
whereabouts of his late father's unique treasure. I believe Mr. Bailey, of 
Manchester, in his extensive Shorthand Library, has transcripts of both 
Bales' and Bright's workp, and I hope the time will come when our funds 
will enable us tiO obtain copies for our own Library. 

My second paper, as already intimated, wiU comprise the quarter- 
century from IQOO to 1625. 
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The second meeting of the present Session was held at the City Club, 
Lndgate Circus, on Tuesday evening, December 6th, Mr. Cornelius 
Walford, the President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society : — 

As Fellows .— 

Anderson, T., 29, Mansfield Road, Gospel Oak. 

Clarkson, — , 65, Grosvenor Park, Camberwell. 

Dessurne, L. J., 16a, Great Queen Street, W.C. 

Hargrave, W., 14, Holford Square, W.C. 

Hugh, P., Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 

Johnson, T. G., Librarian, Medical Institute, Birmingham. 

Lampard, E., Grecian Chambers, Devereux Court. 

Lowe, M. H., 2, Falcon Court, E.C. 

Nankivell, E. J., 80, Fleet Street. 

Sharp, W. H., 99, Vassall Road, Brixton. 

Smith, C. F. H., 28, Ockenden Road, Islington, N. 

Storr, W., 3, Lambert Road, Brixton Rise, S.W, 

Wade, J., 18, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 

Walford, R., 320, Strand. 

As Associates : — 

Benner, J., Bridge House, Tralee, Ireland. 

James, H„ Stansted Villa, Balham, S.W. 

Janes, — , 5, Crofton Road, Camberwell. 

Lamb, F., 89, Chancery Lane. 

Pearsall, T. J., City Club, Ludgate Circus. 

Yates, H., The Headlands, Didsbury, near Manchester. 

As Foreign Asssodates : — 

Gautter, Dr. E., Elberfeld. 

Greco, O., Commissario della R. Marino, Naples. 

Mr. RiCHTBS, the Foreign Secretary, submitted a Paper by M. Gu^nin, 
of Paris, on German Systems of Shorthand and their Authors. It was 
decided that the Paper must stand over till the next meeting. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis exhibited a MS. Bible, written in his father's system 
of Shorthand, and read the following account of the circumstances under 
which it was produced : — 

Exhibition of a Manuscript Bible in the Lencinan System of Shorthand^ 
with some Memarks on the Systemy by A, L, Lewis, F.C.A:, M.A.L, 
Son of the Inventor, J. JS. Lewis, 

I have the honour of exhibiting to you to-night a manuscript Bible» 
the only one, I believe, ever written in my father's system. It was written 
by a Mr. George Walton, who began on the 11th July, 1821, and finished 
it on the 10th June, 1822, doing the work between the hours of four and 
five to six and seven in the morning, and nine to twelve at night. The pages, 
of which there are 791, are surrounded by a neat lithographed boiler in 
imitation of pen and ink, which ornament makes the size of the book larger 
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than it otherwise woald be, the characters themselyes being very small.. 
The same writer had previously written a Prayer-book in the system. 

In examining these books I have noted some differences from the system 
as finally settled and handed down to me, and those differences have led me- 
to trace some particulars concerning the development of the system which 
I now place before you very briefly as a slight contribution to the literature- 
of the art of Shorthand. 

I have not a complete copy of the first edition of the system, but one,, 
dated 1815, is in the Library of the Corporation of London, and the alphabet 
is the same as that used in the Bible. It differs from the alphabet now in 
use to this extent, that the G and H arc counter changed, that a compound 
character was used for Q, and that the character now used for Q was used 
as an alternative B. The greatest alterations are, however, to be found 
in the prepositions or first syllables, which were formerly joined to the 
beginning of the words, but are now placed above them, in the words for 
which the characters stand when by themselves, and in the iutro* 
duction of ticked characters to represent special words, and also in the 
vowels. 

The testimony of the few survivors of those who knew the author best 
during the years immediately following 1S15 is that they were spent by 
him in incessant study as to the best combinations of the elementary forms- 
which are the foundation of all systems, and that these alterations were 
the result of his protracted investigations, and this testimony is confirmed 
by the internal evidence afforded by his works. Nor can there, I think, be 
any doubt that the alterations made were real improvements. 

It was from the improved system that I was taught, and I continue to 
use it, with some few additions and omissions suggested by practice, these 
alterations being, however, principally in the arbitrary characters, which 
are no essential part of the system. 

As finally settled the system appears to me to possess the foUowing^ 
advantages : — 

1. There is very little to learn and nothing learnt has to be forgotten. 
One side of a sheet of note-paper holds the whole system — characters, both 
ordinary and arbitrary, and their interpretation. 

2. When learnt it is easy and convenient to write ; it requires no lines 
or special apparatus, can be written with any sort of writing materials, has 
no characters differing only in their thickness, and requires on the average, 
no more marks or motions to express a sentence than any other system that 
I have seen, and less than many. 

3. When written it is as easy to read as any other system which does 
not incorporate vowels, tind to do that in following a speaker is, I believe, 
admitted to be an impossibility. The vowels are, moreover, to some 
extent, included in the prepositions and terminations or first and last 
syllables. 

The system, however, has not been so judiciously pushed as some 
others, and is now, I believe, without any recognised public teacher, for, 
although I myself give lessons sometimes, it is only when specially asked 
to do so, my principal occapations being in a different direction, and I am 
not aware that any one else does even so much as that. I fear, therefore 
(for I consider it a matter for regret), that this once-famous system is not 
unlikely, in the course of years, to be reckoned amongst the dead languages, 
though through no fault of its own or its author's. 

Mr. PocEKELL stated that Mr. Woods had written, in Taylor's 
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system, in a similar way, the Bible and Testament five times over, and that 
one copy of the work was now in the Library of the " Shorthand- Writers* 
Association.*' 

Dr. J. Westbt-Gibson next read the first part of an elaborate Paper 
on Early Shorthand (see page 73). 

Mr. 'Cornelius Waleoed (President) said he believed Mr. Westby- 
Oibson had been making notes on Shorthand for many years past, and 
referred to the learned and interesting manner in which he had prepared 
his first Paper for the Society^, and that, too, at very short notice. It was 
fully shown that in making the literature of Shorthand a special feature in 
the Society they had not missed the mark. He (Mr. Walford) sought in- 
formation as to a Bibliography of Shorthand, the publication of which, he 
believed, had been announced in the papers. Such a work was much 
needed, and the members of the Council might aid in the undertaking. He 
mentioned as an interesting fact that the President of the Institute of 
Actuaries in his opening address of the Session, delivered a few days since, 
arrived at the conclusion that technically an "actuary" was a writer, or 
more correctly a Shorthand-writer, making^ that learned body a Society of 
Shorthand- writers. (Laughter.) As to Ratcliff's system, widich had been 
mentioned by Mr. Westby-Gibson and other writers, the Western Anil- 
quarry edited by Mr. Wright, of Plymouth, had started the question of 
who Ratcliff was — ^he being described as of Plymouth ; and the matter 
was now being discussed. Mr. Walford then moved a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Westhj-'Gibson for his Paper, observing that he hoped it would be 
printed ; it would form a most important contribution to the literature of 
Shorthand, and would attract the attention of students and literary men 
familiar with the Eastern languages, who could possibly throw light on 
some of the points Mr. Gibson was unable himself to clear up. He might take 
the opportunity of stating that the Council had not yet been able to make 
definite arrangements for tl^e publication of the Transactions of the Society, 
and until this was done the proceedings would continue to be published in 
the pages of Shorthand, issued once a quarter. 

Mr. Anderson, although much interested in the Paper which had been 
read, could not altogether agree with some of Mr. Westby-Gibson *8 con- 
clusions. " Polygraphy" was not a synonym of " Cryptography," and the 
Roman Notes did not deserve the strong attack made upon them ; they 
were just as well adapted to the Latin language, and for reporting in Rome, 
as any English system of the present day was to the English language, or 
for reporting the business of the House of Commons. In his description 
of the system of John of Tilbury, in the twelfth century, Mr. Westby- 
Gibson had, in fact, almost described the most recent of all contributions to 
Shorthand-writing, a system published in November, 1881, and which 
Mr. Gibson, although so learned in Shorthand matters, had probably not 
heard of. It was by a Pandit at Lahore, who aimed at replacing Roman 
characters by the characters written from Arabic, which, as an Oriental 
scholar, Dr. Gibson would know were the swiftest written in the world. 
He believed that the cipher used by Charles I. was the same as that in- 
vented by the Marquis of Worcester, and forming one of the well-known 
*' Century of Inventions." 

Mr. Lewis said the " semaphore system" of the mediaeval monk, as 
described by Dr. Westby-Gibson, reminded him of a " Bardic alphabet'^ 
given by the Rev. E. Davies in his Celtic Researches (1804). In this 
alphabet a character stood for C or K, and another character for H; 
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but the character which was compounded of the two and represented 
Ch was the same as the Boman K : D was represented by a character, 
which was compounded with the H character, making Dh. This 
coincidence of the simple Boman compound and Bardic letters went 
in his opinion to show that the latter was the older of the two, nor 
was it likely that such a coincidence could have been manufactured 
for purposes of deception before 1804. He thought it not unlikely that 
the "semaphore" alphabet alluded to might be the same iis this Bardic 
alphabet, or might be derived from it (Fig. 20). 

Mr. Waleobd said that if the Shorthand system referred to, and sup- 
posed by Dr. Westby-Gibson to be the early invention of Peter Bales, 
were a cipher used for State documents, nothing could be more graceful 
than the presentation to Queen Elizabeth of a " key," which would always 
be on her finger, to refresh her memory. 

Mr. PocKNELL thought Bright's book was in the Bodleian Library, 
as Dr. Gibson said it was certainly not in the British Museum. He 
believed Mr. Bailey had prepared a Bibliography of Shorthand, or had 
written a History of Shorthand, not yet published. 

Mr. Naitkiyell imagined that the announcement in the papers of a 
Bibliography of Shorthand referred to Dr. Westby-Gibson's own manuscript 
work, exhibited at a previous meeting. He had himself seen a paragraph 
to this eflfect in the Bibliographer. 

Mr. Pbtbie supposed that Mr. Anderson's forthcoming History of 
Shorthand might be the work which had been referred to. Dr. Westby- 
Gibson's excellent paper, and the remarks it had elicited, showed what 
an interesting field for research was before the members, in the literature 
of Shorthand, which Dr. Gibson had shown to be so extensive. He had 
much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to that gentleman. 

The vote was then put from the chair, and carried by acclamation. 

In reply. Dr. Westby-Gibsom" said he was glad of the kind appreciation 
which lus first Paper had received. He thought the Bibliography of 
Shorthand alluded to by the President as having been spoken of in the 
papers meant the manuscript one he had exhibited at the opening meeting. 
He was well acquainted with Davies's Celtic Resectrches^ mentioned by 
Mr. Lewis, but did not remember the endeavour made to identify the 
Boman and Bardic alphabets and to give priority to the latter. The Scandi- 
navian Bunes, and especially the KeUingfor-FuthorJc^ he considered more 
like John of Tilbui*y*s " semaphore" characters than were the Bardic letters. 
Li reply to Mr. Anderson, he (Mr. W.-G.) must still abide by his own 
statements. The works written by Trithemlus, Hottinga, and others, and 
called ** Polygraphia," were all on Cryptography from beginning to end. His 
(Mr. W.-G.'s) onslaught on the Tironian Notes might seem too severe, but 
he referred only to the clumsy cnaracters as they had come down to us ; 
they might have been simple at first, as he had admitted. He was 
obliged to Mr. Anderson for mentioning the new Indian system, which he 
was certainly not aware of, although w^ acquainted with the Arabic swift 
writing. The Persian Shekasta or " Broken Hand*' had long been in use, 
and a degree called chisnovisi, obtained for proficiency in the system, was 
considered as honourable as a degree of Doctor of Laws in Western countries-. 
The Shorthand cipher used by King Charles the First and the Marquis of 
Worcester, he (Mr. W.-G.) still believed was Peter Bales' Lineal Alphabet 
or Character of Dashes. It was most decidedly not the system put forth 
some time afterwards (and not before) by the Marquis of Worcester in his 
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Century of Scantlings of Inventions, or The One Line Cipher — that wa* 
a cryptographic method, working like the hands of a clock on the dial- 
plate, requiring a sort of copybook of printed octagons, and not adapted 
like the one in question to correspondence on ordinary letter-paper. He 
-was sorry he had not illustrated it on the black board to show the 
difference between King Charles's dot and da^h writing in 1646 and the 
Marquis of Worcester's one-line cipher, published in 1663 (Figs. 14, 15). 

Mr. PocKNBLL suggested that in publishing: his Paper Dr. Westby- 
Gibson should give full references to the British Museum catalogues and 
other authorities, which Dr. W.-G. promised to do, and on his returning 
thanks, the meeting concluded. 

Progress of "Legible Shorthand." 

Although there are no statistics, so far as we are aware, by which to 
compare the amount of public favour with which different systems of 
Shorthand have at various times been received, we do not think we are far 
wrong in saying that no system can boast, as " Legible Shorthand" can, of 
the disposal of nearly the whole of an edition of one thousand books at 
the price of 3s. each in the space of a short twelve months. That the 
demand was not the result of mere curiosity is shown by the fact that it 
was pretty evenly extended throughout the whole period named; and that 
when the " Primer" was afterwards published it was taken up in the same 
ratio, and a call is now being made fertile "Monosyllabic Exercises" which 
are in the press. Nor do we know of any work of the sort which has met 
with 50 kind a reception at the hands of the public press, and, with one 
or two exceptions, by the journals devoted to Shorthand. The more 
enlightened of the professional journals have not hesitated to pronounce 
the system superior to Mr. Pitman's Phonography. It remained for the 
Phonetic Journal, however, to issue what appeared to the uninitiated an 
elaborate attack, and for Mr. Pitman to issue a reprint in pamphlet form 
to all teachers of his own system and their pupils, and indeed to others 
promiscuously, it would seem, since wa have recently seen a copy of the 
said pamphlet inclosed in a late number of the Phonetic Journal sent from 
the office of that paper at Bath. The publication of " Legible Shorthand 
Vindicated," being the answer of the author of the system, has had the 
effect of turning the edge of the adversary's sword, and indeed has inflicted 
a greater blow on "Phonography" than the author of the attack could 
have bargained for. A study of the accusations and the reply has 
simply had the effect of inducing persons who use their own judgment 
to begin to learn " Legible Shorthand" in preference to " Phonography ;" 
and unexpected adherents to the cause of the new system have arisen from 
the ranks of Phonographers themselves, some of whom have turned back 
firom the mazes of Phonography to tread the pleasant straightforwai*d 
paths of" Legible Shorthand." Even certificated teachers of Phonography, 
who have read both sides of the case, have begun to set their houses in 
order in preparation for the future, and are acquiring sufficient knowledge 
of the principles of " Legible Shorthand" to be able, if not to write it, at 
least to teach it to pupils who are expected to apply to them for that 
purpose. The book has found favour among students in America, where 
Shorthand is pursued with an avidity unknown in this country, and in one 
instance at least a teacher has annpunced his intention of forming a class 
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m the far-off district of Colorado. The system also has found its way to 
India, New Zealand, and Australia. In Germany it has heen recommended 
hy several experts, and its principles are admitted to be sound even by an 
adapter of the favourite Qabelaberger's system. From France also the same 
-encouraging reports have been received. It is in vain, therefore, for 
interestei or bigoted opponents to hope to stem the advancing tide of the 
new method. No mere plagiarism of former methods could have done so 
much in so short a time. The originality of the method and its utility — 
in both of which respects it stands pre-eminent — ^have undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the results already recorded. The adherents of the new system, 
while they have taken it up enthusiastically, are no mere enthusiasts, but 
they are also practical and see the advantages that it will confer on future 
learners of Shorthand. This being so, some of them resident in London 
liave taken upon themselves the formation of a "Legible Shorthand" 
Association. The Association begins naturally with a small number of 
writers, but their aims are high and wide and their determination is 
nndoabted, and in course of time the acorn which has been sown may 
spring up into a goodly oak ; or, to use another simile, the lean kine may 
jet swallow up the fat kine. 'We wish the Association all success. 
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Bibliography of Shorthand 

To THE EdITOB op "SHORTHAND.** 

Deab Sib, — ^As so much interest is now being taken in the bibliography 
•of Shorthand — and rightly so, for it has been far too long neglected — I 
think it is desirable to bring in contributions from all sources. The present 
is one commemorative of a very mournful occasion ; it is a list of Short- 
liand books which were destroyed at the burning of the Free Library in 
liirmingham in 1880. It is not often that a public library has so special a 
•collection ; and as the books themselves are out of reach, the identity of 
their former existence seeras important. By means of such recordb a 
•complete bibliography may iu time be made. 

Yours most truly, 

86, Belsizc Park-gardens, N.W. Coenelius Walfoed. 

IQth Century. 

1571. PoljgraphiaB Trithemius, etc., Colonise. 

Vjth Century, 

1621. Stegannographia hoc est autbore Trithemios. 

1647. Art of Steuographie, by Willis. 

1647. The Schoolmaster of the Art of Stenography, by Willis. 

1650. Zeiglographia, or a New art of Short- writing, by Shelton. 

1658. Epitome of Stenographie, by Everardt. 

1660 (P). New Testament and Psalms in Meter, by Bich. 

ri669]. Maximum in Minimo, or Bich's Pen's Dexterity compleated, by Botley. 

1672. A Pen pluck'd from on Eagle's Wing, by Mason. 

1682. Art's Advancement, or Short Hand Writing, by Mason. 

1685. Tachygraphy, by Shelton. 

1687. Bible in Shorthand, by Addy. 

ISth Century, 

1707. The Newest, plainest, and best Shcrt-Hxnd extant, by Coles, 10th edition. 
1727. Stenography compleated, by Weston. 
1730. Book of Common Prayer, by Weston, 
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1790. Stenograpliy Compleated, by Weston. 

1796. Historical Account of Compendious and Swift Writing, by Gibbs. 

1736 (?). Improvement of Shorthand, by Qibbs. 

1743. llie Book of Common Prayer, by Weston. 

1747. Alphabetum Tironianum, seu notas tironis explioandi methodus, studio> 

Carpentier. 
1747. Folygraphy or Short-hand made easy, by Hacaulay. 
1756. Folygraphy or Shorthand, by Macai:Uay. 

il761.] Annet's Short Hand Perfected, 2nd edition. 
762. Art of Short Hand improved, by Lyle. 
1764. The Fen's Dexterity, by Bich, 18th edition. 
1767. Universal English Shorthand, by Byrom. 
[1768.1 Annet's &hort-hand, 4th edition. 
1769. Katural Short Hand, by Holdsworth and Aldridge. 

1770 (?). Cryptogn^phy, or a new system of Short-Hand, by Swaine and Simms. 
fAbout 1775.J Stenography, or Short-hand improved, by iu^ell, 2nd edition. 
1779. Complete Instructor of Short Hand, by Blanchard. 
[1780.] The Writer's Time Bedeemed, or Annet's Shori-hand perfected, by Hervey.. 

1785. Brachygraphy or Shorthand, by Gumey. 

1786. Universal System of Stenography or Short handwriting, by Taylor. 

l^th Century. 

1803. Brachygraphy or Shorthand, by Gumey. 

1804. New system of Short- Hand, by Williams. 
1807. Universal System of Stenography, by Taylor. 
[1809.] BUunvin's iSasy Short Hand Improved, by Harwin. 

1810. New system of Short- hand, by iiichardson, 4th edition. 
1810 (P). Universal Stenography, by Mavor, 8th edition. 

1811. Byrom's and Mavor's Short- Hand compared, by Nightingale. 

1812. Complete and universal system of Stenography, by Sams. 

1813. The Short-Hand Instructor, or Stenographical Copybook, by Molineuz. 
1817. Englischen Schnell Schrift, vom Yerfasser. 

1817. Multum in Farvo, or Desiderata in Stenography, by Gardiner. 

1821. Badiography, or a system of Easy Writing, by Boe. 

1822. Easy Introduction to Short hand, by Moon. 

1823. Stenography, abridgment of Byrom's System, by Walker. 
1823. Universal Stenography (Taylor's system), by Harding. 

1825. An easy, rapid, and compendious method of Writing, by Uppington. 
1825. Elements oi Stenography, by Bennett. 

1825. New system of Short-hand, by Gibbons. 

1826. Academical Stenography, by Williams. 
ri826.] Stenography, by Hinton. 

1827. Introductory view of Short-hand, by Bennett. 

1828. Attempt to remodel the Art of Stenography, by Latham. 
1828. Short-Hand Explained, by Bennett. 

1832. Taylor's System of Stenography, revised, etc., by Cooke. 

1833. Stenographical Accidence, or Byrom's System of Shorthand made easy, by 

Boffe. 

1834. Catechism of Shorthand, Byrom's system, by Boffe. 

1834. New and Complete system of Short-Hand ; Facilis, Celera, Certa, by Wells. 
1834. One step further in Stenography, by Tear. 

1834. Farliamentary System of Short-Hand, by Farker. 
1884. Stenographic Lecture, by Daugerfield, 2ud edition. 

1835. Complete Guide to Short Hand Writing, by Towndrow, 2nd edition. 

1835. Improved system of Short-Hand, by JMLacdoi^al, 3rd edition. 
[1835.] Short-Hand Improved, by Whitehead. 

[1835.] School Stenography, A System of Lineal Short Hand, by Cadman. 

1836. Parliamentary and Forensic Short-Hand Writer, by Nelson. 
1836. System of Stenograpliy, by Webster. 

1888. Abridgment of Byrom's System, by an Eminent Professor. 

1888. Imiproved system of Short-Hand, by Williams. 

1838. Plain Instructions for a system of Short-Hand, by Foster. 

1838. Shorthand for the people: a system of Stenography, by Leonard. 

1838. Short Hints on Short Hand, by Frank. 

[1838.1 The Student's Friend, A New system of Short-Hand, by Tyson. 

1840. Stenography remodelled, by Faucutt. 

1840. System of Stenography, by Eyre. 

1842, Practical system of Short-Hand Writing (Taylor's system), by Woodhouse. 
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1842. Phonography, bj Pitman. 

1842. Phonography, or the Writing of Sounds, by De Stains, 87o. 

1 1813.1 New Testament in Taylor's System of Shorthand, by Odell. 

1843. Phonotypic Journal, vol. 2, duo. 

1844. Phonographic Almanack, for 1844. 

1845. Alphabet of Nature, by ElUs. 

1815. Phonographic Correspondent, for 1845. 

1845. Plea for Phonotypy and Phonography, by Ellis. 
1845-46. Ipswich Phono- Press, August, 1845. to December, 1846. 

1846. Phonographic Dictionary of the English Language, by Pitman. 

1847. Idiography : system of bhort-Hand Writing, by Fancutt. 
1847. Manual of Phonography, by Pitman, 8th edition. 

1847. New system of Short hand, by Davidson. 

1847. Phonography, a new system of Shorthand, by Selwyn. 

1844-48. Phonotypic Journal, vols. 3 to 7, 8vo, 1844 to 1848. 

1851. Phonotypic Journal, vol. 10, 8vo. 

1854. The Univei'sal Language, by White. 

1856. Otypies and Ogpraphies, by Wheedon. 

1856. Phonc^raphic Manual, by Ben Pitman, Cincinnati, 

1864. Manual of Phonography, by Pitman, Utibi edition. 

1866. Phonographic Phrase Book, by Pitman. 

1866. Phonosrraphic Teacher and Phonographic Beader, by Pitman, 11th edition. 

1866. Beporter's Companion, by Pitman. 

1868. Manual of Phonography, by Pitman, 12th edition. 

1868. Phonographic Phrase Book, by Pitman. 

1869. Phonographic Beader, by Pitman, 12th edition. 

1869. Phonofirraphic Teacher, by Pitman, 12!;h edition. 

1870. Phonographic Beporter, or Beporter's Companion, by Pitman. 

1871. Handbook of British Phonography, by Jones. 

1872. Manual of Phonography, by Pitman. 

1873. Phonographic Teacher, by Pitman. 

1873. The Future of the English Language, by Axon. 

1874. Phonographic Beader. by Pitmux. 
1874 etc. Midland Phonetic Herald. 

1874. Phonographic Student, edited by Pitman firom vol. 8. 

No date, 

Byrom Lnproved, Method sg^ainst Memory, by Jones. 

Latin, French, and Short-hand combined, by Shorter. 

Phonotypic Journal, vols. 11 etc. 

Beporter's Companion, by B. Pitman and B. B. Pressor, Cincinnati. 

Shorthand Preceptor, by Shorter. 

Stenographic Sound-Hand, by Pitman. 

The Pen's Dexterity, by Bich, 20th edition. 
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"Anderson's Histobt op Shoethand.** — ^We are informed that in 
Mr. Anderson's forthcoming volume is traced the early origin of language 
and of writing ; the topic of Roman Shorthand is exhaustively discussed ; 
the Notes TironiancB are fully explained and illustrated by woodcuts 
copiously interspersed throughout the text; the subject of the Tachygraphy 
of the Greeks is handled and displayed with even greater fulness of illus- 
tration ; the rise and progress of the art in England is recounted ; EngUsh 
systems, from the days of Queen Elizabeth, are given and compared with 
one another ; French systems are similarly described at length ; the lead- 
ing German styles, with their several adaptations to the English, French, 
and other languages, are reviewed ; the essentials of real superiority in 
Shorthand are sought for ; the question debated whether writing according 
to the changeful sound of words, or after the current orthographv, be the 
more desirable ; and a plea presented for an official inquiry into the whole 
subject, with a view to the introduction of a standard system into the 
curricula of Board Schools and Universities in the United Kingdom. 
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The "Legible Shorthand" Association. 

Wb are glad to find that the writers of " Legible Shorthand" have so 
appreciated the system they have adopted as to wish to formnlate one 
method of writing in the hope of securing that uniformity of style which 
is so wanting among the writers of pther systems. When students follow 
any books of instruction in which alternative rules for writing are allowed, 
according to convenience, they are likely to fall into diversity of outlines, 
which ought, if possible, to be avoided. No instruction book can go into 
such details without producing a volume, the mere bulk of which would 
frighten a student. But an association of wiiters, if formed as soon as a 
system has been proved to have merits enough to commend itself to 
numbers of students in all parts of the world, is likely to achieve success in 
the object it has set itself to accomplish. Uniformity of writing, however, is 
only one among a number of the objects of the Society. The more concise 
method of giving our readers full information on these points is to quote 
the following rules of the Association : — 

2. Objects, — ^The objects of the Association are :— 

(a) To form a medium of fellowship and intercommunication between 
writers of — and persons interested in — Legible Shorthand by 
means of meetings of a social or instructive character, corre- 
spondence, and the preparation of a £«gister or Directory of 
writers of the system, &c. 

(Jb) To secure uniformity in the practice of the art by inaugurating 
a fixed method of teaching and making recommendations on the 
choice of outlines, &c. 

(c) To assist beginners in the acquisition of the rudiments of this art. 

(rf) To bring about a general use of " Legible Shorthand*' by the 
foregoing, and by any other means which the Association may 
adopt. 

(e) To assist in founding a literature in the system. 

if) To help and assist in the establishment of branch Associations 
in the Provinces. 

{g) To grant certificates to proficient writers and teachers. 

3. Qualification, — The qualification for membership is a simple decla- 
ration by the candidate for admission that he takes an interest in the 
objects of the Association. 

6. JPowers of the Committee, — The Committee of Management shall 
have full power to make all bye-laws, arrange for meetings, lectures, 
classes, fix the charges for teaching, and make all other arrangements; 
and shall control the expenditure of the funds in fui*therance of the general 
objects and interests of the Association. The Committee shall retire 
annually, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

9. Subscription, — The yearly subscription of London members shall 
be 7s. 6d., that of Country members 5s., and that of Foreign members 
2s. 6d. 

13. .Privileges of Members. — At meetings of a social or instructive 
€hai*acter members may introduce friends. 

14. Classes for lnstruction,—'None but students and teachers may 
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attend the classes while instmction in the art is being given. Members- 
will be allowed to attend such classes at a reduced fee. 

X5. Sonorary Member*. — The Committee of Management shall have 
power to elect, for one or more years, as Honorary Members, gentlemen 
who by subscriptions, donations, lectures, or in any other way, shall have 
contributed to the success of the Association. 



A New Magazine. 

We are glad to welcome another Stenographic Magazine in the field,, 
printed partly in Longhand and partly in the Everett system. There is 
nothing like turning an adversary's weapons to account, and both for offence 
and defence any particular system of Shorthand which is to become popular 
must have its own organ in the press. It is not, however, necessary to 
become tedious by harping on one string, as some journals dO) until they 
become nauseating to their readers, therefore we are glad to find that the 
Everett organ, which is called " Ths Stenographic," will " discuss all 
matters connected with Shorthand in an impartial but critical manner." 
There is abundant evidence in the first two numbers of this periodical 
to show that Mr. Pitman's Phonography cannot be grasped by many 
a student who has tried to learn it. We do not wonder ihat this 
fact comes out strongly in some of the contents of the Magazine. That 
Everett's system has merits cannot be denied. We have ourselves been 
witnesses of the creditable performances of the learned Professor who is the 
inventor, and we doubt not its simplicity will commend it to many students 
who do not require to practise at the very great speed required, now-a- 
days especially, in note-taking ; but for very rapid writing we incline to an 
opinion that it must be a laborious system, as most of the simple systems 
necessarily are. Yet that good work may and has been done with it> 
within certain limits of ease, is incontestable ; and we shall be glad to see 
its principles discussed and more fully explained from time to time 
in " The Stenographic" and shall be pleased if jt can bo shown that our 
opinion is not quite accurate. 

" Coming Round." — It would seem that sonae good at least has been done 
during the last twelve months in opening the minds of Shorthand -writers in 
this country. It has been shown and admitted that Phonography adapted to 
verbatim reporting is not Phonography in the strict sense of the word, as 
the consonant outlines of that system, when used independently of vowels, 
do not contain the complete sound of the word. Twelve months ago the 
man who ventured on such an assertion would have been laughed at. Now. 
he is believed. Just twelve months ago, when a new system appeared, based 
pirtly on the optional use of silent letters, it was stigmatised as un-phonetic. 
Witlun the last ten days Mr. T. A. Beed has countenanced the same plan in 
his adaptation of Phonography to the French language. Less than twelve 
months ago old Phonographers were accustomed to assert that any language 
could be written with Phonography. Mr. T. A. Heed now says that to 
follow a French speaker the writer must know French. Just so. But who 
has hitherto allowed all these false notions to get so much ahead ? Will not 
*^ The Shorthand Society" have enough to do for a time to bring the trul^ 
to light ? 
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{Officially Communicated, continued from page 60.) 

As foreshadowed in the last nnmher of the Magazine, the first portion 
of the winter session of the Shorthand-writers' Association has heen very 
successful. The attendances have heen good, in some cases the room 
being crowded, and the lectures have been most interesting. ' Besides 
literary subjects which have been dealt with, such as ** Thomas Carlyle,*' 
"by Mr. Church, " The Wit and Humour of our own Century," by Mr. 
Shirley-Shirley, and a reading from the works of Charles Dickens, by 
Mr, Dillon-Croker, as well as a musical recreation by Mr. Eltringham' 
Kendall, the Association have been fortunate in having been addressed bv- 
TAr. Herbert Wright upon "The Gallery," and by Mr. T. A. Reed on 
**The Adaptation of Phonography to Ih^*ench." The former gave some 
very interesting and amusing accounts of his experience in that place 
which is the object of ambition to so many young reporters. 

Mr. Reed, in his lecture, remarked that a system of Shorthand f<»r- 
mnlated for a particular language would necessarily be better than an 
adaptation, because the simplest signs could in such a case be employed 
for the most familiar words. It was, therefore, not his intention to intro- 
duce a method of Stenography for the use of Frenchmen, who had many 
systems of their own from which to make a selection, but to show how, by 
a few modifications of Phonography, an Englishman may write French 
with reasonable exactitude and sufficient speed for ordinary use, and thus 
avoid the drudgery of learning a new and foreign system. To avail himself 
of this aid, the Phonographer must first be acquainted with the French 
language, or at least be so familiar with its construction as to prevent 
grammatical errors in his transcript. Mr. Reed, with remarkable clearness, 
illustrated how the logograms, grammalogues, and phraseograms of Pit- 
man's tenth edition might be readily adapted to French, explaining that 
where the spelling would give a more flowing outline or be more legible in 
•consequence of a resemblance to the English equivalent, silent consonants 
might be written and Phonographic characters thus superseded. 

With reference to a desire expressed by some of the speakers at thi« 
meeting that the lecture should be published, Mr. Reed intimated that he 
«hould probably adopt that course. 

On the 9th of January the Vice-President delivered his customary New 
Year's Address in his usual happy style, and although the attendance on 
this occasion was not so full as it might have been, the address was one of 
"the best Mr. Deeble has delivered to the Association. He gave cheering 
accounts of the prospects of Shorthand, both as a business and in regard 
to its extension in official quarters ; and he also alluded to the new Short- 
hand Society, whose objects he commended. He then related some inci- 
dents in connection with a trip for business purposes which he and several 
■of his professional friends had taken to the Stephenson Centenary at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne last autumn; and his address was full of practical 
liints and suggestions of all kinds. 

During February the Association will hold its general Annual Meeting 
on the 20th, and on the subsequent Saturday, the 25th, the Annual Dinner 
will be held as usual at the Holborn Restaurant. 

J. Douglas. 
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To Correspondents. 



Nemo. — Space is too Yalaable to admit your answer to the Editor of a 
certain professional jonmal, who, when it is evidently difficult to find argu- 
ments to controvert the opinions expressed on one side during the recent 
controversy as to the merits of "Legible Shorthand," resorts to the not 
uncommon method of indulging in weak observations very wide of the mark. 
This sort of thing is calculated to delude young Phonographers, but is not 
likely to deceive either the intelligent readers of "Shobthand," or those 
-who have studied " Legible Shorthand." 

Querist. — We should be glad to hear of a new and cheap method of 
producing Shorthand type. It is the expense of engraved metal types which 
causes Shorthand books to be rather expensive. If you know of any 
" process" cheaper and more reliable than lithography we shall be glad to 
have particulars. Cor engraver has gone to New York to improve Brother 
Jonathan's style of " cuts." We hope he will soon come back. 

A. A. (Bristol.) — ^Very few persons know anything of Timothy Bright'^ 
book. It was supposed to be in the Chetham Public Library at Manchester, 
but that is an error.. The late Mr. John Harland's collection of Shorthand 
-works was purchased for tbe Chetham Library ; and a catalogue which the 
collector has made contained the name of Bright and the date of his book ; bnfc 
Mr. J. E. Bailey informs us that that entry is supposed to be merely a 
memorandum, as the book was not in the collection. From the same 
authority we le^im that the only known copy of Timothy Bright's work on 
Shorthand is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, but that there are some 
MS. writings, in reference to it, somewhere in the British Museum. Mr. 
Westby-Gibson or Mr. Anderson will probably look them up. 

Inquirer. — ^Tou are wrong in supposing that " The Shorthand Society" 
was founded with any intention to advocate any particular system. The 
rules of the Society should be enough to convince the most sceptical. Do 
you think that writers of many systems, authors of several, and gentlemen 
interested in the literature of the subject, could be cajoled into becoming 
partisans of one particular system ? The Society has much higher and wider 
aims. You will perceive that the " Legible Shorthand" writers and friends 
have their own Association now, and that it is perfectly distinct from "The 
Shorthand Society" or any other society. Like other similar associationB, 
its scope is naturally circumscribed. " The Shorthand Society" is cosmo- 
politan, and we see no reason why members of other associations devoted to 
the practice of the art, or its advancement, should not join it, and thus 
increase its means of usefulness. 

Tartar. — " There is but one God, and Mahomet is his Prophet." If you 
had borne this Eastern adage in mind you would not be quite so surprised at 
seeing the advertisement wluch has appeared for some weeks in the PTumetie 
Jowmal offering to certain persons gratuitous copies of a late Beview by 
Mr. T. A. Reed of " Pocknell's Legible Shorthand." We have forwarded 
copy of Mr. Pocknell's "Vindication." It" is an unfailing emetic for all 
-who have swallowed the '^ Beview." We decline to hazard an opinion on 
-the influence of the Phdnetic Jowmal. On this point you can refer to a 
paragraph in the Jan. number of Stenographic, 

" How TO Write English" is the title of an eighteenpenny work which 
Messrs. John Marshall and Cr»., Paternoster-row, have favoured us vnth. It 
is written by Mr. A. Arthur Beade, teacher of English Composition at the 
Young Men 8 Christian Association, Manchester, and forms one of " Hough- 
ton's Education Series." It is extremely well got xxp and cheap. It contains 
a quantity of good advice illustrated by examples which Shorthand students, 
who aspire to become Beporters or Editors, would do well to study. We 
should nave been glad of such a book in our younger days. 
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The Shorthand Society. 

Thb tliird meeting of the present Session was held at the City Oinb, 
Fleet-street, on Tuesday evening, 3rd January, 1882, Cobitelius Wal- 
lOBB, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Key. Mr. Hechleb read the following paper on the origin of the German 
Shorthand systems, communicated by M. Gu^nin, of Paris — ^the translation 
by Herr Henry Eichter : — 

THE ORIGIN OF THE GERMAN SHORTHAND SYSTEMS. 

It was on the invitation of Dr. Krieg, author of a Cours de Stino- 
gra/phie Internationale, which is an adaptation of the Bavarian Gabelsber- 
ger's system to the French language, that I was led to study closely the 
German methods. I have endeavoured to find out the basis of those 
methods, the means by which they enable the writer to follow a speaker* 
and from what sources they have been derived. 

To-day there are three systems of importance on the other side of the 
Rhine, the authors of which are Fr. X. Gabelsberger, Wilhelm Stolze, and 
Leopold Arends. (Figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8.) 

The elementary. principles of Arends* system are taken from the French 
system Fayet, and which, I believe, the author states himself. Fayet's book 
was published in 1832 as Nouvelle ^criture et Stenographie. (Fig. 4.) 

As for Stolze, I leave the matter to Mr. Krieg, who, representing Gabels- 
berger's system, has been best able to j udge as to how much Stolze has borrowed. 
But it is to be remembered that it is an adversary who thus writes in 
Cours de Stenographie Internationale : — " After Gabelsberger's work had 
been published in 1834i, Wilhelm Stolze thought he would find his way in 
Stenography to obtain his object. In 1819 Stolze had studied Mosengeil's 
system just published, then he tried himself several times, but never suc- 
ceeded. Afterwards Gabelsberger published his invention, and Stolsie was- 
one of the first who studied it and tried to take advantage of it. The in- 
fluence of Gabelsberger's system on that of Stolze, published in 1841, is 
undeniable ; very often the original and the imitation resemble each other. 
He adopted, without ceremony, a number of characters, he used Gabels- 
berger's system as a model in the theory of abbreviating syllables and 
-vpords, and in his way of symbolically expressing the vowels. With all thi» 
he did not disdain, according to a remark of his own, to make use of the 
works of other inventors, and took a great many characters from the systems 
of Mosengeil, Horstig, Danzer, and Nowak.'' * 

Then Dr. Krieg displays a number of words to show tho resemblance of 
the two systems. It is clear that he has carefully chosen them, and the 
examples are striking. 

Thus the source of Stolze and Arends' systems, as well as those of their 
imitators, is stated. Whether they have improved on or completed their 
model or not is a question which I do not examine, and which I leave both 

* Fried. Mosengeil, Eisenach, 1796. This system was founded on Samnel 
Taylor's and Theod. Pierre Bertin's — ^the latter an acknowledged adaptation from 
Taylor. — Karl Gottlieb Horstig, Leipzig, 1797, was modelled on the best English 
ana French systems— chiefly crom Tayior. — ^J. C. Danzer, Vienna, 1800. This waa 
ahso the Ti^lor-Bertin method.— J. Nowak, Vienna, 1830, was chi^y from Horstig. 
—J. W. a, Ed. 

["Shoethakd,"No 6— May, 1882.] 
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to their adherents and their adversaries. Nnmerous pamphlets have 
already been published on the subject, and, I could add, are almost useless. 

But what was the origin of Gabelsberger's method ? Is it altogether the 
result of his own ideas? Was there no predecessor? Did he not adopt 
without ceremony characters of other systems ? 

I am well aware that Dr. Krieg says in the same work, p. 143 : " In the 
choice of characters Gabelsberger thinks it to be of great importance to 
represent the ordinary letters by Shorthand signs corresponding either by 
their respective qualities, or hy their pronunciation, so as to hring back the 
alphabet to its primitive state, which has disappeared in the course of 
centuries, 

" By re-attaching this to the organism of languages and to the qualities 
of the different sounds, he seeks to give his writing a certain universal 
character, by means of which the same style of writing could produce every 
language, because they are all spoken by one only and tlie very same organ. 
The similarity of sounds must be found again in the signs, so that all 
letters which frequently meet in the syllables may be joined all the more 
simply and naturally, and even combined together." 

Further on, in the chapter treating of the choice of signs, the inventor's 
idea is stated still more precisely. 

" Each vowel and its pronunciation give the vowel's characteristic feature 
for its written representation. 

" A is the strongest and heaviest sound, and is marked most naturally 
by means of a big dot. 

" I is the most acute and penetrating sound, and is consequently made by 
a stroke in the under half of the double line. 

" Ou is the heaviest sound, and is produced by advancing and sounding 
one's lips. The sign corresponds with the movement of the lips. 

" U is produced by uniting a heavy and a light sound. This we repre- 
sent as simply as possible by the sign for Ou, crossed by a small stroke. 

** O. The rounding of the mouth in pronouncing o is marked by a semi- 
circle." (As I have said on another occasion* — * What means the rounding 
of the mouth marked by a semicircle ! and what shall we think, if one sees 
the whole circle, with accessories, representing the letter S? — ^for: Sis 
written as simply as possible by a small circle furnished with two junction 
lines.') 

*• As to the consonants, B is pronounced by closing the lips. Accordingly 
the sign commences at the upper end of the line by a straight stroke anid 
finishes by a curve. 

" In pronouncing M the lips are principally used. First they close 
and then they reopen. Its shape is that for ou, only larger. 

**N, Gn. The tongue is pressed against the palate and withdrawn doubled 
up. So the sign consists in its first portion of an undulating figure. If n, 
in some articulation, is pronounced in a way that the air escapes partly 
through the mouth, partly through the nose, this particularity is indicated 
by constructing the sign somewhat higher." 

The idea of heightening the sign, if the voice escapes through the nose, 
is a veritable pearl, to which I call the attention of all my colleagues. 

The explanation on the basis of the alphabet continues in the same way. 

After all, Cb,belsberger intended, the same as Fayet did, to reproduce by 
signs what the organs of speech might express, except the sound and the 

* BAcherches sur VEistoire la Fratique et l'£n«eig«ement de la St^ograpKte. 
Paris, 1880. 
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articniations. This he confined himself to bring about by Stenographic 
signs which should have the inclination of common writing. This might 
liave been new to Germany, but in England it had been applied for some 
time. Not to speak of any other systems, Richard Roe had published in 
1802 a New System of Shorthand, " in which legibility and brevity are 
secured upon the most natural principles with respect to both the significa- 
"tion and formation of the characters, especially by the singular property 
of their sloping all one way according to the habitual motion of the hand 
in common writing."* (See Fig. 1.) 

Roe then shows different examples of abbreviation by connection, by 
position, other initial and final abbreviations, special signs for the pro- 
nouns, the auxiliary verbs, &c. All this has been repeated, with other 
signs, by Gabelsberger, and also by many others, but this was not exactly 
the source which I was looking for, and I have studied too much the dif- 
ferent phases of formation of methods to admit for one moment a ready- 
made theory as presented by Dr. Krieg, and which, singularly enough, does 
not appear in [other adaptations of Gabelsberger's system. This was my 
standing, when I received from London, a few months ago, a rather scarce 
book called " Facilography ; or, a System of Easy and Expeditious Writing, 
Entirely New, Applicable to all Languages, Ancient and Modem : to 
which is added an Appendix, showing by an Easy and Comprehensive 
Method how the same is Applicable as a Universal System of Steno- 
Sraphy, &c., by Thomas Oxley, London, 1816."f 

When I opened the book t saw that I had the key to the enigma which 
I had been endeavouring to find so long, for this very book had served as 
basis to the Gabelsberger's method. 

Gabelsberger, as his biographers say, was born in Munich in 1789, 
obtained in 1809 an engagement with the General Administration of the 
^Establishment of Benevolence in that town, then became Secretary of 
the Home OflSce, filling up his leisure with calligraphy and lithography ; 
he also studied Maimieux's Pasigraphy. Oxley*s w^ork, dated 1816, was 
advertised in the publications of that day. Its name of Facilography called 
naturally the attention of the calligrapher, and the study of the system 
would lead a man who was interested in such researches to attempt the appli- 
cation to his own language. This is what happened, and so Oxley's Facilo- 
graphy, modified in the signs, became the German Stenography taught to- 
day by the Dresden Institution, whose library contains, if I am not mistaken, 
a copy of that English system. 

As to his invention, Gabelsberger himself has given the following details 
(Cours de StSnographie Internationale): — "When I commenced on my 
own account, in 1817, engaging myself upon a new Stenography, I had 
no other purpose than making myself useful to the first officers of the 
State by facilitating their work. But my idea found no echo, and fifteen 
years had elapsed before it was carried into practice. I had never 
abandoned my preliminary idea — in fact, I followed it up^ in my vacant 
time ; the new Bavarian Constitution came in force, and the Convocation 
of the first States for the year 1819 took place. Then I began to think 

* This was republished in 1821 as BadiograpTii/ ; or, a System of Easy Writin^^ 
Jt-c, Se. By the Rev. Eichard Boe, A.B.-nJ. W. G., Ed. 

t This rexnarkable work has a title-pa^e containing about 260 words. The 
work is illustrated by numerous examples, on nine elegantly-engraved copper- 
plates. Oxley was mB.ster of a mathematical and commercial academy, and author 
«f some other works.—J. W, G., Ed, 
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that I could make myself useful by means of my art, cultivated up to that 
time without any direct aim ; for I knew from the newspapers that in 
France and England Stenographers were employed for reproducing the^ 
debates of the Chambers. It was only then that I applied myself more 
seriously to my system." 

He admits that his attempts made for the States in 1819 proved 
insufficient and even imperfect. Only in 1829 the Academy of Science of 
Bavaria states that the author has shown talent as to the practical use of 
his system, and which, although it could still be improved upon, had a real 
advantage over the methods used up to that time, and principally over 
the JSngliah methods, because it is particularity based on the Germam 
alphabet, &c 

From this it results that Qabelsberger had commenced his researches in< 
1817, one year after the publication of Oxley's system, that he had seriously 
continued same only in 1819, and that from 1819 to 1829 his method had 
undergone variations, which the German writers will easily be able to find,. 
Those alterations account for the successive transformation of charactera- 
and for the original influence of Oxley's system. 

But let us have a look at the alphabet and writing of Oxley. Evidently 
be has likewise made Roe's system available for his purposes. (Fig. 2.) 

Although certain characters are the same, this is not, his pupils will 
say, Gkibelsberger's writing. True; but Oxley resumes, Plate 5, and 
repeats, Plate 7, under " Miscellanies," all his signs. (Fig. 3). 

Then, page 17, section 2, "Application of Facilographic characters to- 
all languages," he says : — 

" As the adaptation of alphabetical characters is optional, the application 
of the Facilographic letters to all the European languages may easily be 
accomplished by only considering the number of letters which constitute 
their respective alphabets; for supposing that any alphabet consists of 
more letters than our own, even in this case, characters very simple in 
form and well adapted for the purpose may be found in the Miscellanies- 
of Plate No. 5." 

Let us now take Qabelsberger's alphabet. (Fig. 5). 

Are not the signs for a, «, i, o, u, eu, au, ei, 6, h, g, ch, k, g^ t, r, m, b, p, 
f, V, s, ch, z, those contained in the Miscellanies ? And are there not certain 
signs, as m, sch, particularly u, in the same characteristic shape ? Do we^ 
not meet there likewise the sign for s, the circle with accessories ? 

But there is more. For the compound letters, the blended consonants,, 
the Qerman author has taken signs entirely belonging to Oxley, viz. : — 
'Sch, ts, cht, st,ff, gr, sp, pf. It, x and Jcs, mm, sp^ schr, &c. (Fig. 6). 

The imitation is evident here, and the number of characters borrowed 
without ceremony from Oxley is so considerable that it is not necessary to- 
go any further in this demonstration. 

Now that Gabelsberger has not disdained either, during the long^ 
gestation of hiK method, to profit by the rules relating to the abbreviation 
of vowels, syllables, and words contained in Oxley's, Boe's, and other English 
or German methods, is what a conscientious author always must do. And. 
that he may have well adapted to German the Eoglish system I do not 
contest, but every one must confess he has been obliged to smile when the 
Academy of Science of Bavaria asserted his method to be superior to the- 
English ones, and that it was principally based on the German alphabet. 

What shall one think, after this, of the theory put forward by 
Mr. Krieg as being that of his master, and which was ** to bring back the 
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alphabet to the primitive character which had disappeared in the course of 
•centuries ?** Is not this a veritable subterfuge, having no other pui*pose 
but to give Gabelsberger's method a scientific basis, which in reality it has 
•not, and to create in his favour a factitious superiority by allowing it to be 
presented to other nations as universal ? 

(Signed) L. P. Gxtenin. 

*#* For convenience of reference and comparison, examples of the 
-various Script systems, in the order of their first publication, have been 
photo-lithographed on extra sheets. See Figs. 1 to 8. — Edit. 



Mr. Walfobd (the President) said that the paper was a French criticism 
of a German system, and showed the love between the two countries in a 
modified form. (Laughter.) 

Herr H. Kichteb said there was not sufiicient time to explain all the 
principles of Gabelsberger, which it would take several hours to do. There 
were two main points in a Shorthand system — vowels and blended con- 
sonants. If these matters were carried out in a different way in two 
systems, it could not be said that one was copied from the other. 
^Illustrations of the modes of expressing vowels used by Roe, Oxley, and 
Oabelsberger were then given on the black board.) The altered position of 
the consonant to express a vowel was used in no system before Gabelsberger. 
This was undeniably his invention. As to blended consonants, in Boe it 
was not possible to distinguish these from single ones. He wrote brd for 
l)eard, bird, bread, &c., indifferently. Oxley made a small improvement, 
ibr, in big system, by placing the consonant above the line a preceding s or 
z was understood ; by uniting it below a following s or z was indicated. 
iJabelsberger ^wrote the blended consonant by simply joining letters as in the 
expression of vowels, and any blended consonants of the German language 
•could be expressed. A third point was the similarity of signs referred to by 
M. Guenin. In constructing his system any Shorthand inventor would have 
to look for the most simple signs, of which there was only a limited 
number. Professor Krieg had elaborately explained the German signs for 
sounds, &c. The strongest part of Gabelsberger's system was the mode of 
•expressing the vowels. Gabelsberger resembled Roe much more than Oxley. 
Though M. Guenin said he had studied Gabelsberger closely, yet he had 
evidently not been a practical writer of it. Stolze himself admitted 
inking characters from Gabelsberger, so that several words were exactly the 
same in both systems. Perhaps M. Guenin did not or would not know this. 

Mr. AifDEBSON thought the debate important enough for adjournment, 
■tmd suggested that the illustrations on the board should be committed to 
printing for the use of the members. In the history of Shorthand the 
<}abelsbergers had not been the first to construct an t^phabet on the 
graphic model — i.e., following the ordinary writing slope. M. Guenin had> 
he thought, satisfactorily demonstrated that. Whether or no Gabelsberger 
■copied Roe, Adams, or Oxley, it was obvious that he must have been assisted 
by those publications. Mr. Richter had made a capital defence of Gabels- 
berger, and in almost everything he said he (Mr. A.) cordially agreed. 
Gabelsberger had unweariedly devoted himself to the adoption of an alpha- 
Ibetic character all on one slope to the exigencies of the German language. 
In joining characters and in his principles of abbreviation he was altogether 
independent of any English writer. England, however, was the home of 
* It is as old as John Willis, 1602, although very clumsily arranged. — J. W. G., Ed. 
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Shorthand- writing, and could now claim to he the progenitor of a form of 
Shorthand the characters of which were all on one slope. Roe, who pub- 
lished in 1802, evidently not pleased with his own performance, reproduced 
his work m 1821 ; and Oxley, who published in 1816, wrote to Roe ad- 
mitting the great similarity between the systems, hut with an assurance- 
that he had not copied, which was accepted by Oxley, who hoped Mr. Roe- 
would also believe him when he made a like statement ! Though enthu- 
siastic followers of Gabelsberger spoke strongly of Stolze as having pillaged 
from Gabelsberger, Mr. Anderson thought it was plain that Stolze had 
copied from Roe, as the v f of one was the v f of the other, and there were- 
other very striking resemblances. Ireland had contributed little to the 
Shorthand history of the United Kingdom; but Roe,* an Irishman, deserved 
the credit of being the first to intrcJduce the most logical system into this 
country, all on one slope. Adams gave no date-f His system must have 
been copied from Oxley or Roe. He was a teacher in a school at Green- 
wich, and spoke of his system as specially adapted to ladies. Would 
Mr. Petrie take the hint and introduce ladies to the Society ? 

Mr. J. B, RuNDEiiL consented to the postponement of his paper on the 
expression of vowels by position. With Mr. Anderson, he agreed that 
Gabelsberger was a most unwearied man, and had pleasure in presenting- ix> 
the Society a book on his system. Mr. Woods said, " No stupid fellow ever 
made a Shorthand-writer." Mr. Rundell was proceeding to illustrate hi& 
remarks on vowels in Gabelsberger, &c., when 

Mr. WaIiFOEd said that the question before the meeting — whether 
Gabelsberger was a copyist or otherwise — was being gradually lost sight of» 
' Mr. T. A. Reed thought the paper and the discussion amusing illustra- 
tions of the depth of feeling ofben thrown into what was really a very- 
simple matter. When Phonography came into existence and compet^d^ 
with the ordinary systems, any persons who suggested that it might be- 
better than the Shorthand commonly written at that time were looked! 
upon as enemies of the human race. This discussion seemed equally 
serious. Being in Germany occasionally, he had been greatly amused to- 
hear the expressions of those who wrote Gabelsberger and of those who- 
wrote Stolze. It was really very strange that if one happened to suggest 
to a gentleman that a sign he wrote by a dot might be better represented 
by a hook that person should immediately become one's mortal enemy^ 
Matters might be looked upon more good-humouredly. After all, it was 
not a matter of extreme importance who introduced this mode of writing. 
The hand moved more steadily, writing as in the ordinary Longhand, they 
were sometimes told; he thought it was quite as easy to move the hand in 
other ways. To give up the various forms of the geometrical systems 
would be to abandon a very valuable Stenographic principle. The mode of 
writing by one slope was, if not an abomination, at any rate a very imper- 
fect mode as compared with the systems generally practised in England^ 

* For some interesting particulars respecting Eoe see present number < 
Shorthand, page 132— J. W. G., Kd. 

t We should like to know something more of this author. Among our papei 
we find a memorandum that his name was James Adams, and that he was probab? 
the Mr. Adams, Shorthand- writer, employed to take notes of the trial in Londc 
of Jean Peltier for a libel against Napoleon Buonaparte when First Consul of tt 
French Bepublio. The trial commenced February 21, 1803. He was also engag 
in 1811 by the Union Fire Office to report the trial of a Sussex clergyman. If, earS 
than 1803, he wrote a Script Shorthand, he may have forestalled Eoe (see pa^ 
132).-J. W. G., Ed. ^ * j v i«6 
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Iia Mithode ^ Foint Unique was, he thought, published after Gabels- 
berger, who was perfectly welcome to the honour of an invention which 
to him (Mr. Seed's) mind was perfectly useless. 

Mr. Petbie said he had carefully compared the characters of Roe, 
Oxley, and Qabelsberger, and had come to the conclusion that M. Quenin's 
accusation of plagiarism could hardly be sustained. At the same time he 
.entirely agreed with the contention that the followers of Gkbelsberger 
must give up the claim that had been made by many of them, to the effect 
that theirs was the first " Script" system of Stenography. He had come 
in contact with several Germans who had invariably affirmed that Gabels- 
berger was superior to any of the English systems, and he had been always 
ready to join issue upon that point. A '* Script" system, ignoring, as it 
must, the many advantages which a geometric system comprised, was a 
great step in the wrong direction. Angles were always easier to make 
than hooks or circles, and thus the writers of " Script" systems, if they 
gained in legibility, which he was not at all sure of, must at the same 
time lose greatly in speed. Mr. Lewis, in his History, said with regard 
to Boe that ''the chief objection to the system was the strong resemblance 
of the writing to the common running-hand, a similarity which burdens 
the memory, perplexes the judgment, and injures the common hand, 
without enabling the student to acquire the practice of Stenography," and 
he (the speaker) thought these words might be well applied to all " Script*' 
systems. 

Dr. J. Westby-Gibsok had always considered the claim of the Gabels- 
berger writers to be that Gabelsbcrger was the first in Germany to associate 
with quick writing the ordinary running-hand slope. The first to bring 
out that system in England was Roe, 1802 ; then followed Oxley, 1816. 
Gabelsberger probably never knew anything about either Roe or Oxley. 
He never mentioned them in his works, and yet speaks of a French writer, 
Fayet, whose system, published in 1832,* had some points of resemblance 
to his own, giving a page or two of fair remarks about him. Gabels- 
berger's Anleitung zur Deutsohen Hfide-Zeichen-Kunst oder Stenographic 
1839, has a kind of bibliography, in which Fayet was introduced, but 
not Roe nor Oxley, and the inference is that he would have been honest 
enough to have recorded their names and 'works if he had known of 
their existence. 

Mr. Poce:nell said, as^ he understood M. Gu^nin's paper. Dr. Krieg 
had put forth a certain theory in regard to the originality of Gabelsberger's 
system which no other adapter had done, and which not even Gtibelsberger 
himself ventured to do. M. Gu^nin-did not charge Gabelsberger with 
doing more than most other so-called inventors of systems naturally do — 
tIz., make use of the labours of their predecessors. M. Guenin's object 
appeared to be not so much to trace Gabelsberger's method to an English 
system as to find out whether it was an original system based on the 
scientific method claimed for it by Dr. Krieg ; and if, in the course of his 
investigations, he found so many resemblances, not only in characters, but 
in the devices or principles, to Oxley and Roe, then he was bound in truth 
to tell us and to give honour where it was due. Dr. Krieg charged Stolze 
with adopting Gabelsberger's stylo "without ceremony." M. Gu^nin 
naturally retorted by showing that, according to his opinion, Gabelsberger 
treated Oxley in the same way. It appeared to him that M. Gu^nin had 
at least made out a prima facie case against the originality of Gabelsberger's 

* NameUe tcritwre et St^nogrcvphie, Vac L. F. Fayet. Paris, 1832. (Fig. 4.) 
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system. He had dearly proved that Gahelsherger was anticipated in his 
general idea by an Englishman, and this was admitted, he believed. He 
did not think the general resemblances which he had pointed oat between 
Gahelsherger and Oxley and Roe were sufficient of themselves to estabHsh 
beyond doabt a charge of wilixil plagiarism. He knew the case of one of 
their members who hit upon what he thought an original device in r^;ard 
to a shortening method for the '* anziliary verbs," but found years after 
that he had been anticipated. In his own case, for many months he 
believed he could claim originality for his method of classing monosyllables 
hj formation, so a» to prevent clashing, and found that John Willis did it 
in 1602 by a device so similar that he was bound to give him the credit of 
it. He should like Gabelsberger's rules compared verbally with Ozley's. 
If a plagiarism had been committed in i*egard to devices or rules, a dose 
examination of the directions given should to some extent show it. The 
question of Rich's originality is easily tested by referring to Cartwrighf s 
Book in the British Museum, and they should have Gahelsherger and 
Oxley tested by verbal comparisons. On the question of '* Script*' vertut 
geometrical systems, he must add that it seems very remarkable that 
notwithstanding the publication of at least three Script methods in this 
country, that principle seems never to have taken the slightest hold on the 
affections of English Stenographers. 

Rev. Mr. Hschlbb said it appeared to him that anybody who 
started on the geometrical system must have the same system as any one 
else who took up a similar method. They would find one man using 
exactly the same signs as any one else who wrote on the same system. 
Gahelsherger says distinctly that at starting he tried to copy those signs 
in Longhand which appeared to him to be the simplest.' The speaker did 
not think geometrical systems more easily made than others. Loss of time 
was a very important item. M. Guenin had not substantiated his state- 
ment that Gtibelsberger had copied. 

Mr. Walfobd said the discussion had been of interest and instruction. 
It was one of the Society's objects to discuss different systems. The 
unanimity of opinion among those present was *' lovely." (Loud laughter.) 
*' Back-handed'' writers would find no help from the Script system. Perhaps 
some one would invent a Script system for them. He moved a vote of 
thanks to the author of the paper, M. Guenin, to Mr. Richter for trans- 
lating it, and to Mr. Hechler, the reader, which was carried unanimously, 
and the meeting concluded. 



Thb fourth meeting of the present Session was held at the City Club, 
Fleet-street, on Tuesday evening, 7th February, 1882, Mr. Cobnelius 
Walfobd, President, in the chair. Owing, no doubt, to the opening of 
Parliament and the consequent attendance of many members of the Society 
" in another place," the number present was unusually small. 

The Pbesident announced that six new members had joined the 
Society ; that the magazine Shobthand, hitherto conducted by Mr. Pock- 
nell, had been taken over by the Society, whose organ in future it would 
be ; and, after acknowledging the receipt of some presentation works, said, 
further, that at a future meeting M. Guenin's paper on M. Prep^n's 
system would be read. 

Mr. J. B. RtjndelTi then read his paper on the Expression of Vowds 
by Position, of which the following is a fair digest : — 
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ON THE USE OF POSITION IN SHORTHAND- WRITING. 

At the beginning of his paper Mr. Ritndell referred to some of the 
"better-known systems of Shorthand, such as Moat's^ and Richardson's^f 
in which position plays an important part ; and also pointed out that in 
Professor Everett's]; more recently published system thirteen positions for 
beginning a consonant, in reference to a preceding stroke, were used as 
alternative modes of indicating an intervening (unwritten) vowel. The 
latest and most extreme illustration of the use of position was, however, to 
be found in a book. Shorthand made JEastf; or. The Locomotive System 
of Stenography, published by Stanford (1881). In this system numerous 
positions are indicated by the help of groups of sixteen small squares. A 
position is assigned to each of the required sounds and to many common 
words or " grammalogues." Form of stroke stands for nothing, except as 
indicated by the lines joining the position3.§ Mr. Rundell expressed the 
hope that the anonymous author of this system would ere long come 
forward and prove by his own example and that of his followers, if any, 
that such an extended use of position is feasible. He himself was satisfied 
with the observance of nine vertical positions by means of each pair of 
horizontal lines. He was aware that the observance of so many positions 
was regarded by almost all professional reporters as utterly impracticable. 
Bat the same epithet was applied years ago by the practical men of that 
day to Mr. Pitman's Phonography, with its fine-drawn distinctions of thick 
and thin, smaU and large. If professional a priori judgments had been 
allowed to settle points which fairly -tried experiment only can determine, 
Mr. Pitman's Phonography would never have achieved its present amount 
of success. 

An explanation was here given of the construction and use of the 
vertical scale of nine vowel positions, described fully in Mr. Rundell's 
pamphlet, A Proposal for a Civil Service Shorthand (Stanford, 1870). A 
general idea of the scale is given by the following diagrams : — 






Vowel I>ots and Ticks. Consonant Characters. 

K T 



4^ • 



h 



5^ ♦ • — I I 

tf • • — I 



'-J^ -...-2...V-.- s:.^.. Jiif, 

9 * V — rj 



The following are the words or syllables represented by the vowel dots, 

• 37w ShorthanA Standard, atternvj^Ud hy an Analysis of the Circle, &c., by Thomas 
Moat. London, 1833. (Fig. 9.) 

t A New 8ye*em of Shorthand, Jtc, by Samuel Biohardson. London, 1800. 4tli 
edition, 1810. (Fig. 10.) 

% Shorthand for General TJee, by J. D. Everett, M.A., D.C.L., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast. Belfast, 1877. 

§ There are many of these positional systems in existence :— instance that of 
Joseph Hanser, of Salzbonrg, 1854 and 1860, with sixteen characters only, disposed 
in pairs on an eight-rayed star ; that of Will. Felsch, a printer of llalle, 1860, sixteen 
oharacters paired in eight parallelograms; and one produced by Plotz, 1868, con- 
sisting of six squares having four positions each, like the old Cryptographic fancies. 
Ixi all these systems the characters consist of carves produced from point to point, 
flying backwards and forwards, upwards and downwards, round about and across 
in the most extraordinary manner. (Figs. 11, 12, 13.)— J. W. G., Ed. • 
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the heavy or aspirate ticks, and the consonant strokes in their respective 
positions in the diagram : — 

Dots. 'neks. K. T. 
1. I high or hoy kye or coy tie or toy- 
Top Line. 2. ee he key tea 

3. a hay kay tay 

4. ah ha kah tah 

5. ow how eow tow n 

6. awe haw caw taw 

7. o hoe CO toe 
Bottom Line. 8. oo who coo too 

9. you hue cue ixine 

The width hetween the lines which may he recommended for general 
use is one-quarter of an inch. Learners will generally find it desirable to 
practise at first with a greater width. Neat writers will find it easy to 
write with less. The length of the vertical T should be from about one- 
third to one-fourth the distance between the lines. 

It will perhaps help to the better understanding of the use of the Bcale 
if we conceive the ruled paper to present, by the help of each pair of 
horizontal lines, nine continuous streams of vowel sound, and that imme- 
diately we begin to mark with the pencil or pen on any one of tbese 
streams, we, to use a familiar expression, turn on the ta/p of that par- 
ticular sound. Any little dot, therefore, or the shortest tick or stroke, 
made in any direction, in any one of these nine_positions, awakes the vowel 
sound due to that particular position. The ticks must be made as small as 
possible, consistently with their direction being clearly seen. 

WoEDS Befbbsented by Vowels and Asfibates. 

• /e 

—■y -Z*-^ " 

o --. .*<** 

1. I, high, why. 2. He, we, ye. 3. A, hay, way, yea. 4. Ah, ha. 
6. How. 6. Awe, haw, yaw. 7. O, hoe, woe. 8. Who, woo, you. 9. 
You, hue. 

The lecturer added that as he doubled the consonants to add T and D 
instead of halving them for the same purpose, he was enabled to begin by 
making his full-sized consonants of the size of Mr. Pitman's half-sized 
charactors, and so avoided an inconveniently estonded scale. 

The principle of the vowel scale and the initial vowel ticks was said to be 
applicable to all alphabets. The vowel sound of the first syllable is all that 
is given by the scale, but even that will be found a great gain in respect of 
legibility. K each syllable of words of more than one syllable be written 
separately in the scale this would not give more trouble, nor require more 
strokes of the pen, than giving the same amount of expression by means of 
separately-added vowel dots and strokes would involve. The result was 
very great legibility indeed. For reporting purposes, however, the tendency 
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is to run words together in phraseograms. For the manufacture of both 
phraseograms and grammalogues a vowel scale would afford great facility. 

By far the most important question was, however, " Can these nine 
'vertioal positions be observed in rapid writing with sufficient accuracy and 
without loss of time V* 

The lecturer mentioned that he had obtained the certificate of the 
13horthand- Writers' Association for an accurate transcription of notes 
written in the vowel scale at the rate of 120 words per minute. He con- 
"tended that if he, a mere amateur, who did not devote to Shorthand one- 
fourth of the time which professional Avriters did, could observe the 
^required positions with ease, professional writers ought not, and would 
Tiot, find it impracticable to do so. He was, however, more concerned for 
iihose who had yet to learn Shorthand than for those who had already 
•obtained proficiency. 

In the construction of " The Shorthand of the Future" every bit of 
«olid ground, tested by experience, would prove to be of value. The 
observance of nine positions, should as many be desired, by means of two 
horizontal lines only, without material loss of time, the lecturer main- 
tained, was a bit of solid ground on which a future edifice might safely be 
leased. 

If it were eventually found that characters could also be variously 
placed on or with reference to vertical lines without serious loss of speed, 
i;hen the number of positions which would be available would ascend by 
-multiples of nine — viz., 18, 27, 36, &c. 

In conclusion, Mr. Kundell said his chief desire was to add to the easy 
legibility of Shorthand. He was at present engaged in working out a 
system which he thought would be specially applicable for teaching in 
schools. This was a system of joined vowels, position being, however, 
■still held available for the placing of grammalogues to any extent which 
might be thought desirable.* 

Mr. Walpoed thought Mr. Rundell had been wise in his explanation 
of the essential parts of his system, and, if not convinced of anything else, 
he (Mr. Walford) was at le^st convinced that Mr. Rundell believed he could 
accomplish what he had said. Granting that the nine positions could be 
well defined, a very large field for inquiry was opened up. 

Mr. Anderson, in congratulating. Mr. Kundell on his moderation, 
iihought it must be obvious to most Shorthand- writers that, even judging 
by the lithographed examples, if not impossible it was at least extremely 
•difiScult to observe nine positions. [Mr. Rundell, at the speaker's request, 
then illustrated on the black board his method of writing certain words.]] 
The principles adopted by Mr. Rundell were very much an amplification of 
Moat's system, and Augustus Pelletier (1865) used Mr. Rundell's principle 
:and the perpendicular scale also. His (Mr. Anderson's) frank opinion on 
the doctrine of position in Shorthand-writing, after very long and careful 
<!onsideration, was that writing above or below the line was wholly objec- 
tionable. The true doctrine was the position of one mark with reference 

* As additional instances of positional STstems we nve illnstrations of Honor6 
Blanc's Okygraphie, 1801, requiring five lines, in which three signs are written in 
<eight positions each=twenty-f our letters ; and the dot and dash system of Dr. Erd- 
znann, 1826, which, by a combination of dots for vowels and strokes for consonants, 
-taking five positions on two lines only, produces twenty-five letters (Pigs. 14, 15). — 
•J. W. G., Cd. 
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to another, and not with reference to a line, imaginary or otherwise. A 
Shorthand system claiming perfection must follow the rol^ of commoi^ 
writing. Supposing Mr. Rundeirs plan all that he claimed for it, he had 
not achieved any advance over Pitman's, and he did not appear to be oa 
the path of true progress. 

Mr. PoGKKELL did not care for many positions, thinking, with Mr. Ander- 
son, that if they could be dispensed with it was so much the better, but it' 
was difficult to see how they could be dispensed with, as without position 
there could not be that brevity which was essential to quick writing. In 
the latest number (December) of Brovme^s Monthly there was an article on 
the future of Shorthand, and the fourth qualification was that it must 
discard positions altogether. It was within possibility, no doubt, to do> 
almost anything, but they must consider what the average man could do. 
Mr. Moat seemed to have devoted thirty-five years to his system, and it was 
possible for. some persons to write it, as there was now a gentleman in the 
House of Commons who used it, the only living writer of the system he 
(the speaker) had ever heard of. No one, that he knew of, practised 
Bichardson's system at present. Hinton* had a similar kind of plan. He 
(Mr. Pocknell) had not heard of any one writing " Locomotive Short^ 
hand," or Mr. EundelFs system. [In answer to a question by Mr. Pock- 
nell, Mr. Bundell said his rule was that a vowel preceding a consonant 
should always be written ; a following vowel only was indicated by the 
position of a word.] In America " position" was not a favourite plan, and 
in some respects a general system would have to avoid or keep down 
" position" as much as possible. Mr. Bundell and the other members of the 
Society would, no doubt, wish that the best system should be the one 
finally used. 

' Mr. Guest would have been glad to hear from Mr. Bundell a short 
statement of the advantages he supposed he had gained from his system. 
It might be that he obtained advantages in the indication of vowels, 
which were adequate to the disadvantages which appeared to him (the 
speaker) to be also connected with the system. The disadvantages were 
chiefly that the mechanical labour of writing or expressing syllables was 
multiplied, and Mr. Bundell also multiplied the difficulty of reading them. 
Two years ago he (Mr. Guest) used, so far as he could remember^ 
Mr. Bundell's precise vowel scale, and Mr. Pocknell, to whom he showed 
his system, said, " Why, you have got Mr. Bundell's nine positions." He 
then learnt of Mr. Kundell's positions for the first time. It was not» 
however, because of Mr. Bundell's previous discovery of them that he 
ultimately gave the idea up. He would have been very glad to acknowledge 
them if they had answered his purpose, to whomsoever they had belonged,, 
but after considerable practice he decided to discard nine positions, chiefly 
for the reason that he found it more easy to guess at the nature of a vowel 
written in a less precise method than to attempt to put in the exact vowel 
and to attempt to read it. The positions were better reduced practically 
to three, and in that case almost as definite vowel indications could be 
given as if it were attempted to use nine, and he found it as easy to res 
what had been written by guessing between the three as if he had attempts 
to write the definite vowel by position. There was no doubt that in on 
sense Mr. Bundell was on the path of progress — there was too gre 
temptation often in the way of a Shorthand-writer who had acquired 

* Stenography, Ac, takmg the Syatems of Lema and Richardson for its Basis, I 
£. Hinton, late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Chichester, 1826. 
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system to be satisfied witli that systenif to maintain that it was the best^ 
^nd to shut ont from the mind all attempts to find out anything which 
might differ from it for better or worse. It would be a good thing to 
multiply positions if it could be done without losing speed either in writing 
•or reflkding. The example given on the board by Mr. Rundell appeared to 
point to the fact that the system he adopted caused a loss of speed, but 
^hat might not follow from the use of the vowel positions advocated by 
Mr. Kundell. He (Sir. Guest) found that in the specimen — as written by 
Mr. Bundell — ^there were 23 strokes and 13 lifts, making 36 units of 
-effort. Phonography would probably give a better account of the con- 
sonants than that. He saw the possibility of expressing the same conso* 
nants by another method in 25 units of effort, 15 strokes and 10 lifts. 
Mr. Bnndell appeared to sacrifice brevity for legibility. The movements 
in Phonography were 38 against 36 in Mr. Rundell's system. Mr. Rundell 
did not sacrifice any mechanical effort except in the distance travelled 
^between the lines. 

Mr. Thagkbay did not see any saving in Mr. Rundell's system* 
because time was lost in travelling between the lines. Mr. Rundell had not 
^ven a fair representation of Pitman. (The speaker then wrote on the 
board, in brief Phonography, the sentence used by Mr. Rundell as an 
example). 

Mr. KUKDELL said 145 syllables could be placed in the scale. 

Mr. Petbie thought Mr. Rundell had elaborated his system very well, 
snd placed it before the meeting in a very modest manner. He could not 
agpree with Mr. Guest that Mr. RundelFs system was an advance. He 
^the speaker) had written Pitman for a long time, and at first had 
been very careful about the positions, but he found that as the exigencies 
of note-taking advanced, grsulually the fine forms and the careful placing 
of them grew to be less and less recognised. If value was got for the 
exertion position would be a great advantage, but in practice it was not 
only difficult to put a character in nine positions, but in some cases next to 
4ib8olutely'impossible. The speed at which a person spoke somewhat shook 
the hand in many cases, and then position with all its promised advantages 
faded away entirely. Careful study of the notes of American Shorthand- 
writers led him to believe that position with them was a very secondary 
ipoatter, but it was no doubt a great advantage when there was time for it. 
in verbatim note-taking the fewer positions there were the better. It was 
then next to an impossibility to put the forms in their exact positions, and 
the speaker considered that in any case there should not be more than threb 
positions used; indeed, it would be well if they could do with only one. 

Herr Richteb said Mr. Rundell had explained to him that he made no 
•distinction between such words as higher and hire. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Pocknell, Mr. Rundell said that if he 
did wish to distinguish between two such words he would do it by writing 
iihe R up or down. 

Mr. Thacebay said Richardson, by a similar method to Mr. RundelFs, 

had twenty different positions, and he (Richardson) indicated many words, 

^K)me rather long ones, by dots and commas.* The system briefest to the 

•eye was not always the ^test to the hand. Any method intended for 

^neral use should aim at saving as much mental effort as possible. More 

* Bichardson has in reality twenty-eight positions : five lines with four positions 
on each, and above the staves he placed his h, oh, sh, and th, and below bis oUt ^ii» 
.«tr, and v (Fig. 14).— J. W. G., Ed. 
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time was frequently lost in thinking about an outline than in actually 
writing words. The sound a person knew best was generally written 
the quickest. Three positions, he believed, were the limit. Writing 
should be lineal, with easy and natural joinings. 

Mr. Lewis was struck not only by the question of position but by the 
minute accuracy with which those positions must be used. His experience- 
was that three positions were quite enough. He would write the sentence 
given in twenty -five strokes and eleven lifts of the Lewisian system, not 
showing any of th& vowels. In justice to Mr. Bundell attention should be- 
directed to the note at the end of his pamphlet, in which he appeared to 
admit that ho did not consider his system sufficiently ready for ordinary 
reporting purposes. 

Mr. CoFE*s experience led him to wish for the abolition of position as 
much as possible. It was undoubtedly a hindrance. Had Mr. Bundell 
induced any one to take up his system and practise it ? That was appa- 
rently the best test; One thing appeared to be an improvement on Phono- 
graphy, and that was the indication of the whereabouts of the vowel by a 
preceding tick, which utilised the tick in a. much better way than. 
Mr. Pitman had done. 

Mr. Walpobd thought Mr. Bundell would feel that the remarks in 
the discussion had been eminently practical, especially what had been said 
by Mr. Petrie, who found in his daily work that nine positions were im* 
possible, and that three were very difficult. In writing at the rate of 
200 words he (Mr. Walford) had found one position very difficult ! and 
beyond that he gave up the position altogether. (Laughter.) But in 
practical reporting one had to scramble through in some way or other. To 
obtain legibility speed must be sacrificed, and while scientific accuracy and 
a multitude of positions might be used in one's private notes or correspond, 
ence, in professional practice the thing became almost impossible. For 
literary or private purposes such elaborate systems would alone be useful.. 
He had written Pitman's system for thirty-five or forty years, and could 
read now, generally without vowels, every word he had ever written. In 
practice such refinements were seldom required. No doubt Mr. RundeU 
would tell them that he thought they were neces8ary, and that his systenk 
was not only scientifically useful, but possessed of practical advantages. 

Mr. EuirDELL replied. His reason for thinking Pitman's systen^ 
needed improvement was that he could never read it with ease unless the- 
end of the story was kept well in the mind, and he consequently turned 
his attention to the making of a system in which each word should be- 
distinguishable apart from the context. Pitman's system might be good 
enough for all practical purposes, but he (Mr. Bundell) was not sufficiently 
clever to be satisfied with it. He had taught his own system to probably 
about twenty persons, and had never found any difficulty with his pupils- 
about the scale. One reason why professional opinions did not fairly 
weigh against other opinions was because in almost all systems position 
was brought in at the last as a finishing touch, whilst in his, positior 
formed the first lesson. Professional opinion might be valuable cominj 
from a person starting a system. He had thoroughly decided the matte 
of position in his own practice before publishing his pamphlet. Th\ 
Shorthand- Writers' Association, when they first saw his scheme, though^ 
little of it, but afterwards confessed that the more they saw of it the mon 
they liked it. He hoped, on another occasion, to explain the details of hi« 
system, and how it was better and how worse than Pitman's. A youuj 
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woman had learnt in twelve months to write 100 words a minute. He 
(Mr. Knndell) was now working at a system of joined vowels, and pro- 
posed to use the scale only for grammalogues. This system he hoped, 
when perfected, would be used in schools by the youngest persons, who 
should find it far tnore easy to write Shorthand than Longhand. He 
hoped to combine learning to read the ordinary type with learning to write 
Shorthand. He was working for the future in this matter of position. 
The range was half an inch at the outside, and within that distance it was 
no more difficult to strike the required position than to open the mouth a 
proper width for the utterance of a desired sound. If he as an amateur 
was able to write as he could in the time he gave to it,, professional 
writers would be able to do still more. He hoped to lay before the 
Shorthand Society his joined-vowel system in the fulness of time, and con- 
cluded by thankiug his hearers for their attention. 

Mr. Ai^DEBSON said that if Mr. Bundell wrote a sentence in Longhand 
by his varied position it would be obvious that a vast amount of time was 
wasted by the contrivance. 

Mr. Waleobd, in thanking Mr. Rundell for his interesting paper, said 
he should expect him to explain other points of his system at some future 
time. 

Mr. PocKNELL announced for the next meeting the reading of a paper 
by Mr. Anderson On the True Theory of Shorthand, The proceedings 
then ended. 



The fifth meeting of the present Session was held at the City Club, 
Fleet-street, on Tuesday evening, 7th March, 1882, Cosnelius Walposd, 
Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Thomas Akdebson, author of a forthcoming History of Short- 
hand, gave an address on 

THE TRUE THEORY OF SHORTHAND. 

Mr. AVDEBSOK said : Mr. President, Gentlemen, — The title of my paper 
may possibly strike some of you as a rather ambitious one, and it is there- 
fore perhaps well that I should at the outset offer some apology — ^using the 
word in its narrower and strictly etymological sense — of a title which may 
be thus viewed as somewhat arrogant. Gentlemen, all things are relative, 
and in defence I can only say this, that if the title of my address is 
ambitious, its aim and scope are even more so. For I shall not limit myself 
to a dry cUssertation on the defects of existing systems, or an exposition of 
the ill(^cal basis on which they repose ; nor shaU I confine my argument to 
the consideration of any special element of improvement which might 
profitably be introduced into the art in its present stage of development; 
but it is my design to propound, to illustrate, and to defend what, as it 
humbly appears to me, are the necessary and indispensable conditions 
which regulate and apparently restrain the attainment of excellence in the 
framing and accomplishment of any modem system of Shorthand. But at 
the very threshold of our subject a point of controversy presents itself. 
That controversy is regarding the definition of Shorthand. The general 
definition has been, " Shorthand, or the art of writing as quickly as a man 
can speak." This has been the uniform definition in nearly all countries 
where the thing has been introduced, especially with the Gkrmans and the 
French. The French put it, amH tite que I' on parte. One English writer 
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tises the phrase, " As quickly as a man ' speaketh treatahly/ ** importing' 
thus a considerahle modification in the general definition; and several 
French writers have condemned the definition as demanding too much, 
among these heing M. Prevost, who characterises it as unphilosophic and 
inexact in the highest degree. It may, indeed, be confidently questioned 
whether we possess yet any means by which the words of a fluent speaker 
may be taken down as rapidly as he is able to pronounce them. M. Roby, 
in his history of the art (Paris, 1870), candidly declares that in circum- 
stances when the orator gives way to the impulse of an}' strong emotion, 
and in the transports of the moment pours forth his words in uncontrolled 
ardour and passionate torrents, the pen of the Stenographer struggles and 
becomes — why not, says he, boldly avow it? — ^more or less helpless. 
Whether, however, the pen can ever rival the velocity of the word — 
whether Mr. Gladstone, if he tried, could not deliver a speech with a 
rapidity and exuberance sufficient to baffle all the efforts of all the reporters 
in the Gkillery to follow him textually — is not a question which calls for 
immediate decision. Thfi probability is that if we accept the less pre- 
tentious description of the art, we shall also be accepting the truer. With 
these prefatory remarks let me, gentlemen, invite your attention to the 
following propositions, which I venture to submit to your consideration in 
the light of Shorthand axioms. They are, Mr. President, these : — 

First. The alphabet of a good Shorthand system must include inde- 
pendent characters for the vowels, which characters must be adapted for 
writing in union with the forms fof the consonants ; in other words, every 
letter of the common alphabet must have a special and distinctive Short- 
hand mark. 

Second. The characters of a good Shorthand system must be all vtTitten 
on the one slope. 

Third. In a good Shorthand system no distinction of letters made thick 
from letters made thin is admissible. 

Fourth. In a good Shorthand system there must be only one line of 
writing. 

Fifth. The rules for abbreviation in a good system of Shorthand must 
be sure, comprehensive, and few. 

" Were I a prince or legislator," said the citizen of Geneva, " I would 
not throw away my time in pointiug out what ought to be done, I would 
myself put it in practice or be silent." We are not all princes or legis- 
lators, but each of us may yet do what he can to lend some improvement 
to his handicraft or calling, first adopting it in his own practice. So far I 
have observed the requirements of the maxim, and may therefore be 
allowed more liberty in defending these rules. 

Now, Mr. President and gentlemen, before I endeavour to vindicate, as 
far as I can, the value of these rules, permit me to point out that these five 
traits, according to the presence or absence of which I venture to ask that 
we should assess the value of any and all Shorthand — these five traits, I 
ssiy, although they have never been found combined in any single system, 
have yet been recognised separately by various authors, some of them by 
one and others by another. The first rule, for example, which recommends 
the amalgamating capacity of vowels with consonants, has been carried out 
in Gurney's system, and I contend that this principle deserves the first 
place since it is the prime guarantor of distinctness. 

The second of these principles has been carried out in the German 
systems, in the works of Arends, of Gabelsberger, and Stolze, as well as - 
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in the adaptations of the systems* respectively of Arends to the French 
language by Dr. Grosse, of Stolze's to the English by Dr. Michaelis, and of 
Ctebelsberger's to the English by Mr. Geiger. It deserves the second place 
.as it tends to ease in writing. 

The third of these principles has been observed by Taylor, as has also 
4he fourth ; and the observance of both these rules, as well as the absence 
■of any waved characters from his alphabet, gives to that system uniformity, 
•distinctness, and rapidity in a very marked degree. 

As to the fifth principle, it appears that if Gumey's abbreviations are 
4iure, they are neither comprehensive nor few ; if Gabelsberger's are com- 
prehensive, they are also lacking in sureness, while Pitman's are numerous 
:and arbitrary, and not always sure. Taylor's, indeed, are few, but though 
easily comprehended, they are not very comprehensive. Further, to take 
another aspect of these rules collectively, before we proceed to consider 
them in detail, it may be observed that, viewed in their light, Gurney's 
«ystem is the best representative of legibility, Gabelsberger's of ease, and 
Taylor's of rapidity. Pitman's, indeed, as I think, is briefer than all the 
•others, but Pitman's system breaks all our Shorthand axioms, and a brevity 
•compassed at such a cost is, in the opinion of many, comparatively valueless. 
Successful striving is good, ''yet a man is not crowned unless he strive 
iawfully," and a short cut to the goal disqualifies the runner. 

I come now to the discussion of these axioms in detail. The first 
-asserts the importance of the vowels. You ought, I say, to have such 
marks for them as can be traced unitedly with the consonants. The other 
plan, as you all know, gentlemen, is to' dot them in, just as in Longhand we 
<dot our *' L" That in many cases the vowels are of subordinate conse- 
-quence may well enough be admitted. That generally, however, they are 
of the utmost importance can scarcely be denied. This is specially true of 
little words, and the exact representation of little words is of infinite value 
in the reading of Shorthand manuscript. But suppose, it is argued, that 
the omission of vowels does not greatly matter, I would remind you of the 
immense difficulty the learner has to face when you require him to tell, 
from one and the same outline, whether any and which of the following 
words is intended — gnat, neat, knight, aunt, note, Annette, untie, naughty, 
vnto, night, knout, knot, nut, unity, nought, ante, unit, and so forth. Xow, 
the occurrence of so many homonymous words of the same outline is by no 
means unusual in the English language, and the importance of their definite 
•distinction has seldom been more strongly insisted on than by more recent 
^mters like Dr. Williams, Professor Everett, and Mr. Pocknell. They 
have not over-estimated the importance of the vowels, their omission is for 
the most part hazardous* and, indeed, to many a pupil, the pages which he 
has just disfigured with such a system of writing have presented to his 
perplexed gaze little else than the appearance of a wilderness of vague 
forms — a confused convention of exasperating nonentities. 

One class of critics say that this difficulty has been very much over- 
estimated ; another with equal ardour maintains that it has never been 
appreciated as fully as it deserves. I think the professional gentlemen 
present will not be indisposed to agree with me when I say that the nearer 
you approach to an individual representation for each word the clearer does 
your writing become, and that it is always a risky thing to allow an outline 

* It may be serviceable to give the dates of these works and adaptations :— 
Arends, 1850; Gabelsberger, 1834;^ iStolze, 1841; Qrosse, 1873; Michaelis, 1864 j 
Oeiger, I860.— J. W. G., Ed. 
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which may stand for half-a>da5en words or more to pass undistingnisliedt 
from the rest by some particular mark or another. Certainly the arg^* 
ment drawn from the context is a most fallacious one. In Shorthand there 
is no context, and cannot be, unless you write partly in Longhand and 
partly in Shorthand. Then, indeed, the Longhand would act as a key to 
the Shorthand when the meaning happened to be obscure. If we write 
this sentence, " Is there any end of these improvements ?" omitting the 
Towels, then from the writing itself there is no means of deciding whether 
the words are *' Is there no need of these improvements V* This is only a 
supposed case of conflict. But I can give an actual example which recently 
occurred. An official note-taker in the Law Courts mentioned to me last 
week in Westminster Hall the following instance : — " I,** said he, ''dictated 
to one of my assistants in the course of a speech these words : " Nature i» 
not so kind." Imagine my feelings when in this gentleman's tran- 
script I read the passage thus : " Common sand is g^ne." If any one 
is sceptical as to the good faith of my informant I am not, and I shiall be 
glad to furnish his name in private, niterwards, if so desired. This instance 
affords, so far, a justification of the accuracy of our first rule requiring the 
depiction of vowel and consonant alike ; and looked at with reference to 
the similarity of the outlines for "gone" and "kind," it may be also 
regarded as bearing out the alternative part of that first axiom that for 
every letter of the common alphabet there ought to be a Shorthand 
equivalent. 

Let us now inquire whether there is any good ground for our second 
rule, which is that all the characters should be on the one slope. Now„ 
Mr. President and Gentlemen, you all know that here at least I am sure 
of one formidable antagonist. But though you are all well aware of it, I 
may be excused for feeling more painfully conscious of it at this moment 
than any of you may be supposed to be. But though I anticipate the 
opposition of our distinguished Vice-President, Mr. Thomas Allen Reed, I 
am not disconcerted by it. I only ask fair play, fair argument, and we all 
know that fai)*ness, deliberation, and candour are not foreign to the bent of 
Mr. Beed's judicial mind. 

Now when I heard Mr. Reed exclaiming that this one-sloped writings 
was worthless, and was to him an abomination, I must confess that I waa 
strongly reminded of the old proverb, " He is angry, and therefore he ia 
wrong." But Mr. Beed contended that you can derive no compensating^ 
advantage by the adoption of one-sloped writing in the way of speed for 
the loss to which you are exposed by the throwing away of the stenc^raphic 
material supplied in the geometrical characters, as they are called. Now 
that suggestion is plausible, but it is not capable of resisting Scrutiny. 
What, after all, are the characters which the adoption of one-sloped writing 
would exclude ? These — only the upright and the back strokes. Of course 
that objection will have more weight with the writers of Pitman's than 
with Taylorites, as Pitman has two forms of the back stroke — the curve 
and the straight. Here it should be stated as a remarkable circumstance^ 
that in the abounding modifications of Taylor's which have been made, the 
circle and back stroke character which stands for " b" has been more fre- 
quently altered than any other ; and this other circumstance, take it for 
what it is worth, that there is apparent in the actual notes of many Short- 
hand-writers who practise Taylor's and Gurney*s a disposition to trace 
their writing all on the one slope, even contrary to their rules. But I am 
not careful to answer my objectors on this subordinate point of the con- 
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tention. Whether there is much loss or little of stenographic material in 
throwing away the perpendicular and the back strokes does not really 
affect our contention, which is that one-sloped writing is easier to the 
band. Mark, I pray you, Mr. President and Gentlemen, I am not now raising 
the question whether writing on the slope, called la pente Anglaise — ^that is, 
the slope from right to left, or writing perpendicularly, or nearly so, or, again,, 
writing on the back slope — ^is the quicker or quickest method of writing. I 
say I do not now raise that question. I give no opinion on it. Nor am I con- 
cerned what may be the decision regarding it. But this I do earnestly and 
strenuously maintain, that the attempt to write in these three different- 
directions at one and the same time is absurd. Just take the word 
*' absurd" as example. It is a good word for the purpose. Now if I am to 
write the " a" on the common slope, the " b*' on the back slope, and the 
^'s" straight up and down, and follow any other variefcy of the same 
changes with the other letters of the word — namely, u, r, d — then I make- 
bold to say that the word and the thing signified are both demonstrated in 
one and the same form — a form with which you offend the eye, as well as 
threaten dislocation to the hand. It is idle to answer that the habit is 
followed by thousands of Shorthand-writers without much difficulty, or it< 
may be said even with ease. Granted. What then ? The praise is to the 
hand, which, as Aristotle has well said, is " the instrument of instruments." 
We are not, however, entitled on that account to visit it with an unnecessary 
infliction. I may, in concluding my observations under this head, allude- 
to the fact that an inspection of any palseographical folios will show a 
gradual tendency from the ruder forms of writing to the more modem in 
almost all languages, a tendency to have the characters all on the one 
slope. The fact is interesting rather than here important, but if any one 
cares to turn over the princely tomes of Silvester in Ids Faleogra^hie- 
Universelle he wUl perceive this to be very noticeable. 

My next main contention, Mr. President and Gentlemen, is that it is 
not permissible to elaborate distinctions in one and the same stroke, by 
making it at one time thinner and at another thicker. Such a contrivance 
may be placed in its obvious light if we would only imagine any one pro- 
posing to abbreviate our ordinary writing by making the " k," when written 
thick or heavily, to stand for " g,'' and when thinned to be used for *' k" or 
** q ;" so that " Kate" would be written with a thin " K" and a thin " t," 
and " giddy** with a thick " k*' and a thick ** t.*' However amusing the 
conundrums these variations might give rise to, they can scarcely be 
regarded as auxiliary to that which ought to be our steady aim in all our- 
efforts for the improvement of our writing— the erection of it into a 
medium of pasig^phic communication. To hear gentlemen who practise 
such contrivances laugh at the clumsiness of the notse of the Bomans is- 
amusing i but no doubt the young Bomaa would have laughed in the sleeve 
of his toga with a greater sense of superiority if he could have compared 
the Phonography of the present with the logical and grammatical abbrevia- 
tions he so often traced with flying stylus on papyms scrolls and tablets- 
of wax. 

Variations of thickness naturally suggest the variations in size, and. 
though, to mind the opinion of Gurney, where he says that the first- 
named sort of distinctions ought to be '* totally expunged," I am not at all 
clear that something may not be advanced in favour of variations in size^ 
But I would submit that if variations in size are to bo adopted, the varia-^ 
tion should never be so accepted as denoting a different letter, but only a 
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different word oommendng with the same letter. For example, it might 
not he inadmisnble to represent the word ''to" by a small "t," and the 
word **they" by a larger "t." But I wonld not recommend more than 
two sizes, and I do not think it would be a good principle to allow such 
•differences in size to convert the same form into different letters. 

With reference to the fourth proposition I have advanced, which is, 
that there should be only one line of writing, or, to express the same thing 
differently, that the practice of giving to marks divers significations by 
placing them on, above, or below the line is a practice that ought to be 
discarded in any good system of Shorthand, I cannot, I freely confess it, 
gentlemen, look here for anything like a ready acceptance, though it will 
be a pleasant surprise to me if it prove otherwise. Taylor's is, I think, 
the only system from which the author has excluded the rule of three 
positions. Gumey has not altogether excluded it, but the modified form 
in which Gumey has sanctioned it does indeed, to my mind, afford a capital 
illustration of what I may presume to denominate the true doctrine of 
position. Which is this. The letters, like our numerals, should have one 
•essential, primary, inflexible value when written by themselves — a 
value not to be varied by placing the same character on, above, or below 
the line ; but in combination with one another the value of a character 
may logically enough be held as modified, and, one character being made, 
you may with perfect propriety and certainty place a smaller one beside it 
in any of two, or, possibly, three positions. This position thus modifies 
the value of the character, but does not change its alphabetical name. 
But then this position is not position with reference to an actual or 
imaginary line of writing, but position with reference tb another character 
or combination of characters. This you remember, gentlemen, is following 
the analogy of our arithmetical art in the case of fractions. This absolute 
and relative value of numerals, which we have from the Hindoos, forms 
one of the most astonishing monuments of human ingenuity — a discovery 
which escaped the power of Archimedes and other ancient mathematicians. 
It is an instructive instance of how a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump, that this idea should have been applied to our ordinaiy letters, in 
the rule by which a superior letter indicates the termination. It is by 
following out this plan that the letters of our alphabet are — may we not 
:assume ? — likely to rival our numerals, and become intelligible all over the 
world — pasigraphic to the human family. Another consideration which 
lends much force to the rule now under debate is this, that if wc limit 
ourselves to one line of writing in this way, then the characters of our 
writing become adapted to the inestimably valuable purpose of printing 
with Stenographic types. At present with Phonography, owing to various 
lines and variety of directions in the characters, it takes about three pages 
of ordinary Phonography to express what one page of printing in ordinary 
type is sufficient to accomplish. Taylor's system is capable, owing to the 
straightness of the strokes, to be put in almost the same compass in litho- 
graphy as our common print. But a system formed in strict accord with 
the maxims I have now the honour of presenting to your consideration 
would possess the merit of being printed in from a half to a third of the 
space of our common letters. Further, they would have this advantage, 
that, being written on the one slope, the making of them upright for 
printing would not alter their value. 

I am afraid, Mr. President and Gentlemen, I should be trespassing too 
far on your time w6re I to attempt to deal at length with the fifth point* 
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Porfcunately, ib is a rule which demands almost no formal defence. This- 
only I would say, that while the rules should be few, they would, if sure 
and comprehensive, be practically unlimited except by the boundaries of* 
each vocabulary. In a synopsis, of a new system of Shorthand-writing, 
published in 1879 in Glasgow, I gave a general outline of the basis of a 
system such as I have now attempted to describe. On that work I have- 
since been engaged, and I cherish the prospect of yet being able to present 
that system before very long in a more complete and elementary form. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that on the yirhole I anticipate this 
criticism : — Such a system as you have described may be good, but it is- 
impossible. To that. Gentlemen, I answer, in the words of the Chinese- 
philosopher, " There is nothing under the whole heavens impossible ; it is- 
only that men's minds are not determined.'^ The saying is a salutary one 
The discoveries of our century, too, have greatly contracted the significa- 
tion of the word, and in the course of a few centuries more it may be- 
entirely withdrawn from the literary mint. *' Bien dea choses ne sont' 
impossibles que parce qu'on s'est accoutume ct les regarder comme teUes" 
says the gifted Duclos. The construction of such a system as I have- 
traced, you may take it from me, Mr. President and Gentlemen, is not 
impossible. But if it is denied until proof is forthcoming, I answer. Well ! 
It is the achievement of impossibilities which constitutes the grandeur of 
man, which inspires the day-dreams of heroic youth, which mitigates the 
hardships and soothes the sufferings of the adventurous explorer, which 
gilds the glory of strength and wisdom, and which embalms and endues 
the names of human genius and perseverance with a fragrance and a light 
more lasting than the Pyramids and brighter than the stars. 



Mr. Walfoed (the President) said the eloquent address they had just 
heard contained rich material for discussion. The hand was no doubt 
capable of certain performances ; but "the quickness of the hand deceived 
the eye" (laughter), because when one tried to decipher what had been 
written one found how difficult it was to do so. As to what had been said 
about small and large letters, he might refer to what he had heard of the 
Manchester Radical school, who were said to spell " Gladstone'' with a 
large G, and " God" with a small one. (Laughter.) Nothing was impos- 
sible to a reporter, who had to struggle with whatever emergency might 
arise, and who always seemed to be equal to it. 

Mr. PocKNELL hardly knew where he was, but fancied he must be ia 
dreamland. Mr. Anderson had knocked a great many principles on the head^ 
but he had omitted one or two very important points, appearing to have over- 
looked both legibility and brevity. Writing in the vowels might contribute- 
to the legibility, but would militate against brevity. Mr. Anderson spoke 
of following a man who spoke ** treatably" — ^he would soon get treated 
badly. In self-defence he (Mr. Pocknell) said, as to vowels, show where 
they are but leave them out. As to writing all on one slope, that would 
not contribute to case of writing, for he was told the other day that 
Dr. Wailes,'"' tha author of two systems, thought it was not an easy thing 
for the hand to be continually going in one direction, but thought it a 
great rest for the hand to be turning backwards sometimes. Some of the 

• B.efporU'Ji's Manual of Tlionogra'phic Shorthand^ by Bobert Wailes« M.D., London, 
1874. We believe he published a work many years before under the name of 
fielwyn.— J. W. G., Ed. 
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Eafltem nations wrote backwards, and began their writing in the opposite 
way to ours.* There was no natural movement of the hand, and, as 
Mr. Anderson said, "it was the hand that did it/' (Langhter.) Hie 
•slope mnst lead to having double characters for single letters, and that 
Tneant a very long style of writing. Mr. Anderson appeared to have 
entirely overlooked brevity. The mvdtiplication of signs for siugle letters 
•did not lead to legibility. As to thick and thin letters Mr. Anderson had 
made, apparently, a retrograde movement. Gnmey and Taylor seemed to 
be much approved of by him, but Gurney used this principle, of which 
there was an illustration in one of his books. Hardingf and the 'American 
<}ould{ had thick characters equivalent to their thin ones. All present 
theories had been upset by Mr. Anderson. If this was the true theory, the 
speaker (amid laughter) hoped they would never reach truth. Without 
•difference of length there were not enough signs. The great thing, a 
simple alphabet, Mr. Anderson seemed to have ignored. One line of 
writing meant abolishing position, and that was right. If they used 
"position," keep it down as much as possible. One position above the line 
doubled a great deal of previous power, but three or four introduced the 
question of legibility. As to abbreviations, that point they would not 
quarrel with. Mr. Pocknell thought very few would agree with Mr. Ander- 
son's views as just expounded. 

Mr. Wbight was afraid that such a system as that they had just heard 
of would not quite meet the requirements of modem times. He agreed 
almost entirely with Mr. Anderson if the word " axioms" were taken away. 
If such a system could be carried out they would all rejoice exceedingly. 
Mr. Anderson had put his ideas in a very orderly way. A mark for 
every letter was very desirable. With, one-slope writing it was a necessity 
to always write vowels and consonants, and in rapid writing consonants 
did not work well together. But one-slope writing was briefer. The 
'German systems were much longer than our geometrical systems. As to 
Mr. Pocknell's remark, if you were continually going at one thing it was 
no doubt a rest to get a slight change, but it did not at all follow that it 
was a rest to change perpetually backwards and forwards aU the time. 
(Laughter.) In ordinary Longhand distinctions could not be made between 
thick and thin; this was a device for obtaining a gi*eater number of 
<;haracters, but the same result without that device would add to legibility. 
A great deal of valuable material might be got upon one line ; if a position 
was missed, that was misleading. Rules for abbreviation should be com- 
prehensive and sure. Mr. Anderson's principles were very good, but too 
Utopian for practical men. 

Mr. RiCHTEB had written Gabelsberger's system, which nearly met all 
Mr. Anderson's requirements, for eight years ; he was able to follow a 
speaker at a rapid rate and read what he had written as safely as ordinary 
writing. Gabelsberger was based on the one-slope idea, and he wrote all 
the vowels. German systems did not look longer than English ones. The 
most able and practical German system — Gabelsberger*s — had only been 
adapted to English in an imperfect way. Last year he (Mr. Richter) had 
taken the opportunity of noting verbatim the German and French speeches 
in the International Pharmaceutical Congress, and for his own pleasure at 
the same time took the English speeches, and afterwards comparing notes 

• See Pig. 17. The editor's name fully written in Arabic.I 

t TayUtr's Improved TJnvoersal Stenogrctpay, &c. By William Harding. Iiondon, 1825 

t T. C. Gotdd, Art of ShorthanA, 7th edition. Philadelphia, 1832. 
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^th an Englisli friend (Mr. Wright), his (Mr. Bichter's) notes looked 
longer, because he noted by his own signs what he heard. The shortness 
of a word consisted not in what it looked to the eye but what it was to 
-the hand. If it were admitted that it was easier to write all on one slope 
they might perhaps have two or three signs more in a line. 

Mr. J. B. BuKDELL, characterising Mr. Anderson's address as an able 
cand interesting one, thought it was generally found that a man paid a 
penalty if he dealt too much in antiquity. Mr. Anderson had been so 
•absorbed in the history of the past that he was very far from being up to 
the level of to-day. To the word axiom an idea was attached; Mr. Ander- 
son's propositions were very far from being self-evident, but, on the con- 
trary, were the best possible subjects for discussion. What was said of 
providing for all the sounds of speech and as to abbreviations were axioms, 
but the others were decidedly not. What was easiest was not the most 
Tapid, and by acquiring what was difficult one might also acquire what 
'was most rapid. When Longhand-writers linked words which should not 
properly be joined, that was the most rapid movement made — a forward 
4ind advancing one. The principles of thickness and thinness should be 
■applied to allied sounds, so that a reader, if unable to distinguish, might 
be gnided. One of the best aids to speed was thrown away If position 
were not used. The uses of position were to be settled by practice. A 
-system in which position was thrown in as a finishing touch was not to be 
•compared to one in which 'position was taught from the very beginning. 
They all hoped Mr. Anderson's life would be spared for many years; if 
that were the case he would be the happiest man alive, for his life would 
be a succession of surprises. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hechleb wished Mr. Anderson had said instead of independent 
'Characters for every letter independent characters for every sound. To do 
away with position would be to lose a great point. He had been going to 
put the question this evening what the members would suggest as some of 
the principles absolutely necessary for a universal system, but Mr. Ander- 
son's Paper and the discussion had helped him in this plan. It appeared 
that the following points were necessary : — It ought to be alphabetic and 
phonographic; it ought to be legible, brief, and easy, so easy that a child 
could learn it, and this was a great point which Gabelsberger had mastered 
in (Germany. His (Gabelsberger's) system was taught in hundreds 
of schools, and last year Ckibelsberger s almanac gave 23,000* as the 
number of children who were being instructed. What a power that would 



* It may be interesting to give the exact figures : — 



1881. 1880. 



Germany . . 

Austria- Hungary 

Switzerland . 

Italy . 

Bulgaria 

Finland 

Denmark 

Sweden and Norway 

France . 

England 

America . 



12,796 


11,917 


9,877 . 


9,110 


120 


134 


t345 . 


1,032 


71 


48 


20 


— 


61 


90 


97 


105 


2 


2 


12 


, -^ 


35 


, — 


23,436 . 


. 22,438 



t This diminution of numbers in Italy is in accordance with the tables. The 
total increase throughout the world is 998.— J. W. G., Ed. 
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be, sooner or later ! All the letters must be on the same slope, because* 
quickness was one of the objects of Shorthand, and similar sounds must 
have similar signs. All systems did not adhere to that principle. There- 
must be thin and thick strokes, and there must be an easy combination of 
characters, which was the greatest gain in Gabelsberger. Shorthand was- 
a great saving of labour ; he had written it fully twenty years, ever since 
he was a boy. It would be a great thing to have two kinds of Shorthand^ 
a simple sort for children, and one for reporters in which abbreviations- 
should be used. For abbreviations position must be used. Gabelsberger^ 
including all this, had another gpreat point. His system was beautifuL 
The movement here was watched very carefully in Germany. Dr. Albrecht 
had made many inquiries as to the Society, and they had the best wishes- 
of their German brethren. 

Mr. Pbtsie corroborated Mr. Wright as to the length of Gabelsberger.. 
The quickest stroke that could be made was the form used in Algebra. Back 
strokes were not slow. Pitman's forms were quite as quick as the German 
ones. As to the number of people taught in Germany, that might be like 
the number of people who began Pitman. Any one would notice the extra- 
ordinary number of editions of the earlier and therefore easier books 
which bad been printed, gradually diminishing as the style became more 
advanced. Mr. Anderson had given his Paper in an excellent and spirited 
manner, vivd voce, and many of his ideas, if carried out, would be a great 
advantage. If vowels were written they must of necessity interfere with 
the speed of the writer. In rapid writing thick and thin strokes were 
undistinguishable. It would be a pity to do away with them entirely, and 
by using them an additional means of reading was given. One-line 
writing was desirable, but the disadvantages counterbalanced the advan- 
tages. It would be a pity to do away with position entirely. The three 
positions, though difficult, were a great advantage. Abbreviations were 
very necessary, about one hundred words being very often used. Mr. Ander«^ 
son appeared to be rather Utopian, but " if you bid for a silk gown you 
may at least get the sleeve of it." Their hope was that Mr. Anderson 
might formulate such a system, and if he could /bring out a method as- 
brief as, and more legible than, those at present used, he would have done 
a great thing. In conclusion, the speaker moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Guest wished to know if the discussion could be adjourned, but 
was informed that this could not be done. He thought Mr. Anderson's line 
a very surprising one. As to the fi^ principal points, he (Mr. Guest) could 
hardly agree with those who considered any of them axioms, but the first 
and last might be partly considered so. With regard to joined vowels, if it 
were true that in order to express ^everything said in a legible manner it 
was liecessary sometimes to use vowels, it was evident that those vowels 
had better be used when writing the outline than separately ; but if, on the 
other hand, it was perfectly easy to write a system legibly without any 
vowels, this would be disputed. Connected vowels, in his opinion, were 
not a necessity, though a desideratum in a good system, but only applied 
to such as were considered absolutely necessary for Pitman-writers, for 
instance, such as o», and a»*, and occasionally eu, which occurred in many 
words not of very common' use, and which were very difficult to get hold 
of if the vowel sound were not indicated. As very little had been said 
, about abbreviation they might dismiss that matter, and as to Mr. Anderson's 
other three points, most practical men would join issue with the writer of 
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the paper. The American hamorist's remark, *' Never prophesy on-less 
j^oa know," was a very wise one, and it would not he prudent to say that 
the attainment of such a system as this was impossible, but he (Mr. Guest) 
would he very glad to see it. The object of Shorthand-writing was to 
reproduce on paper the elements of sound which had been delivered by the 
tongue. He did not agree with the principle of leaving out words con- 
«idered unessentiaL In order that a fair transcript might be made there 
■should be some mark for every word, at any rate, if not for every articu- 
lation, and in order to do this all the various devices distinguishing short 
from long hand had to be used. Mr. Anderson would probably not dispute 
the fact that if a man wrote on one slope he must of necessity use a larger 
number of inflections than were necessary in writing on various slopes. In 
one-slope writing, when the hand was in one position, it should be able to re- 
commence the slope. Qabelsberger's, for a one-slope system, appeared to com- 
bine almost all the necessary elements for speed as the outlines were rapidly 
made, and it would not perhaps be far wrong to say that they were almost 
as rapid as the passing from one stroke to another in a geometrical system. 
If Gabelsberger's system or any other Script system could be written with 
only double the number of strokes to a geometrical system, he (the speaker) 
was prepared to admit that the advantage was in favour of the Script 
system. Gkbelsberger, he thought, was a long way removed from that 
point, for, according to calculation, there appeared to him to be four inflec- 
tions, on the average, for one of Pitman's or most of the geometrical 
systems, taking a long speech as a test. It might almost be taken as a 
proof that Oabelsberger was not so rapid as appeared because methods of 
abbreviation were recommended. As to thick and thin letters he (Mr. Guest) 
agreed with Mr. Anderson so far as to say that it was undesirable for thick 
and thin letters to represent totally different letters of the alphabet. If 
used (as indicated by Mr. Bundell) as supplementary significations, to add 
a secondary sense to a primary stroke, even if written inaccurately, the mind 
was pointed to the true representation of the word. It would, no doubt, 
be desirable to have only one line of writing if the necessary legibility and 
brevity could be obtained in this way. The use made in all good systems of 
position, and by most of them of the thick and thin letters, and by all of 
them of the various slopes, tended to shorten the time of writing, and were 
necessary for that purpose. Mr. Anderson did not appear to have brought 
these forward as necessary points. These were desiderata ; but an equally 
necessary thing was brevity of writing and legibility of outline. Unless a 
system enabled a writer to give at least one syllable to every stroke and 
lift, or thereabouts, undesirable devices must be resorted to in order to 
shorten the writing. 

Mr. Spabkhall mentioned Jeakes's philosophical system, in which 
there were eight or nine signs for the whole alphabet without any modifi- 
•cations whatever.* Would Mr. Anderson say what he meant by following 
:a speaker "treatably?" A perpendicular stroke was one of the most 
•difficult. Perhaps Mr. Anderson meant to write the vowels and leave out 
consonants ? (Laughter.) How Mr. Anderson intended to manufacture 
more than twenty-six strokes out of the lines at disposal and without thick 
or thin, and only adopting one position, he was at a loss to imagine. The 

* " The Elements of Shorthand," a paper presented to the Soyal Society, 
2iay ao, 1748, by Samuel Jeakes, in which he makes eisrht characters do for twenty 
letters, and the other six (a, e, i, o, u, h) he omits oltojrether. Four right lines 
.and four corves constitute the eight charieusters. — J. W. G., Ed. 
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distinction between thick and thin letters was a recent innovation, but it 
would be going back to abandon the principle at this stage of Shorthand- 
writing. Of course with the system before them they would be better able- 
to judge of the value of what they had heard. Mr. Anderson was very 
courageous to make such suggestions at this day. 

Mr. Stobb felt a difficulty in discussing a question like this without 
illustration. Practice was the gist of the whole matter. Shorthand was 
one of the things not profitable to talk about theoretically. The most 
important question was, for what purpose was any proposeil system g-oing^ 
to be used ? A private note did not require the same speed as following' a 
speaker in public. In following a speaker every expedient might be legiti« 
mately resorted to. The necessity of writing vowels with consonants was 
a question of utility. Notes taken in the committee-rooms of the House or 
Commons in Gurney's system were, almost as soon as written, taken to 
another room where were persons who were trained to read such notes^ and 
the Shorthand was then transcribed. He had seen the same thing done 
with Pitman's Phonetic Shorthand. These things showed what could be 
done with a writer who knew his system, and who had strength and energy 
enough to do his work. Materials (paper, ink, and pen) were a very 
important matter, and with good materials there was not the slightest 
difficulty in making thin and thick strokes. It was amusing to read in 
print of the blunders of reporters, but there were reporters and reporters — 
beginners and proficients. 

Mr. Guest seconded the vote of thanks proposed by Mr. Petrie. 

Mr. Fbnk spoke of a country election in the course of which one 
candidate said the other was so illiterate as to spell Jesus with a small g» 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Andeesok wished he had now to read his paper after the criti- 
cisms (laughter) ; he would then have been able to set right everything 
which had been misapprehended. He thanked those who had criticised his 
paper for their fairness and candour. Mr. Wright's criticism was very fair 
and judicious. With reference to some of the criticisms he (the sp^iker^ 
was justly, he thought, entitled to complain, as an amount of levity- 
altogether unbecoming the subject had been introduced, and Mr. PockneU 
had used the word " Utopian" in reference to the proposals he (Mr. Ander- 
son) had made. As to the word " treatably," the writer. Bales* or Bright,, 
who had us^ it, used an excellent word. Gabelsberger's dennition of" 
Shorthand was " the art of writing as quickly as possible within brief space 
what a man says." There was not in London a Shorthand-writer who- 
could take down verbatim a speech made by a very eloquent speaker. He 
would be happy to engage three or four Shorthand-writers to take down a 
speech of his (Mr. Anderson's), and on the notes being compared, it would 
be found that no two transcriptions were identical. The pen can never rival 
the speed of the tongue. Orthographical writing was shorter than phono- 
graphic as a means of abbreviation. He wrote uhi for " ubiquitous," &c 
Writing in which a different position was not used, which was all on on< 
line, and in which the rules of abbreviation were few and comprehensive 
followed the track of ordinary printing, and was capable of being rapidly 
printed, and he looked confidently to the day when it would be used ii 

♦ It was Peter Bales who tieed this term. The first hook of his TTriting-Jtfoste 
is called Tine Art of Brachygraphy ; that is, to write as fast as a man Kpeaketh treatdbly 
writmg but one letter for a word, Stc, &c. London, 1590. T7i« Pioneer of Moden 
Stenography was the first to give it this definition. — ^J. W. G., Ed. 
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every printing-office throughout the country. His scheme would work » 
re volution in our present system of writing. In no sense could they be- 
stationary. (Applause.) 

Mr. Walfobd (President) thought Mr. Anderson's reply a very earnest^ 
one. The discussion had been lively. With reference to a remark of 
Mr, Hechler's, words of twenty to thirty letters must tax a Shorthand- 
writer's wits* very considerably. (Laughter.) Another object of Short- 
hand-writing than that stated by Mr. Guest was "bread and cheese'' — a. 
shorter definition, but not less forcible. Abbreviations led to many diffi- 
culties and absurd blunders, but Mr. Storr was right in saying that it waa- 
impossible to follow a very rapid speaker without abbreviations, and in. 
truth they helped one up considerably. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Anderson for his interesting paper was carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Anderson having acknowledged the vote, and Mr. Bichteb 
having stated that in German short words were the most difficult to write,, 
the meeting separated. 

Shorthand- Writers' Association. 

The Annual General Meeting of the members of this Ajssociation was- 
held on Monday evening the 20th of February, at their hall, 2, West- 
minster Chambers, Victoria-street, when T. J. Woods, Esq., was again> 
elected President for the ensuing year, a position which he has filled since- 
the foundation of the Association in 1866. The election of the council and 
officers also took place as usual at the same time. 

On the following Saturday the members and their friends met at their- 
Annual Dinner at the Holborn Restaurant, where a most enjoyable evening - 
was spent, nearly eighty sitting down to the table. In the course of the 
evening some capital speeches were delivered, and the entertainment was 
diversified by songs rendered by friends. The President in his speech 
remarked upon this being the sixteenth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Shorthand- Writers' Association — a Society, he reminded his hearers^ 
of practical Shorthand- writers, who met, not so much to deal with the science 
theoretically as to afford advice and assistance in their ordinary work to- 
those who were practically engaged in Shorthand, and 'also to afford a 
means of promoting good-fellowship amongst men engaged in the same - 
occupation. Dr. Lempri^re, Mr. Alfred Parker, and other gentlemen also 
spoke, and the evening passed off most satisfactorily. 

On the 13th March Mr. J. B. E.undell delivered a lecture entitled 
"Partial corections of English spelling aproovd by the Philological! 
Society." Mr. Kundell, after showing the absurdities and incongruities of 
our spelling, proceeded to set forth some of the reforms proposed by the 
above-named Society, who were desirous of introducing their suggestions 
of improvement gradually. They seemed to feel that if they put forth 
their whole programme at once it might be too great a shock to the com>' 

* As some of our readers may be fond of Curiosities of Literature, we give 
them a very pretty little phraseogram for exercising' all their wits at once. It is 
from the Posigraphie SUnographiqvM of Fred. GuiU. Knobel, of Zurich, 1862. One 
hundred letters, minus one. Fancy such a vocabulary of sound rolling like a. 
breeze by *' Zurich's fair waters," and being caught by a clever Stenographer — 
Lewisian, Pitmanite, Pocknellite, or pupil of Everett. We should like to see their 
liieroglyphics compared with those of Knobel's Script-hand in Fig. 16.— J. "W. G., Ed. . 
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manity. They therefore preferred to do their work step by step, attempt- 
ing each time to make only such progress as there was no doabt about their 
accomplishing. With this view they proposed to begin by eliminating the 
silent and useless letters of the language, as in the words ''corections" and 
"aproovd'' given above. They wished also to drop the " e*' in such words 
as Uve, give, have ; and the " i" in receive and believe. They asked why we 
have to spell proceed, succeed, and exceed with the «*# together, and precede, 
^ecedei and accede with the e's apart, except, as the lecturer said, that blind 
custom worships the printer's devil and wills it so. With regard to the 
general subject of what spelling ought to be, he said that, as far as he had 
come to a conclusion upon the matter, he thought the best spelling was 
that which clearly indicated (not represented or attempted to photograph) 
the best pronunciation. He admitted that if the principles of Phonetic 
spelling were allowed there would be no longer any absolute uniformity 
•of spelling in view of the multitude of peculiarities of provincialisms that 
'Existed. But if Phonetic spelling were introduced, people would need in- 
struction as to what was the proper pronunciation, and of course they 
would prefer to be taught to speU in' the fashion which would indicate what 
was considered correct speech. Phonetic spelling did not mean, he said, 
the abolition of the spelling-book, but only its reform. He thought^, 
liowever, that there would always be a standard spelling for English, nearly 
as uniform as the present standard of spelling, which it cost the children 
of the poor, to whom time was money, so many valuable years of school life 
to attain. This standard spelling might be changed gmdually at first, or 
during our lifetime, and more rapidly by-and-by, as future generations got 
more enlightened and sensible of the value of time in the direction, first 
of internal consistency, and afterwards of Phonetic representation, and it 
was with this object that the moderate reforms already mentioned were 
proposed. 

An animated discussion ensued, in which several of the speakers, 
whilst criticising some of the means by which the end was sought to be 
attained, admitted that the result was'a most desirable one if it could be 
achieved, and a cordial vote of thanks was given to Mr. Bundell for his 
^per. 

On the 20th March an eloquent address, entitled "The House of 
Commons and its Oratory,'* was delivered by the Rev. W. Outhbertson, 
B.A. In introducing his subject the lecturer said we must all feel the 
importance of the House of Commons, although, when an attack upon the 
Premier or an Irish row was described, it might not shape itself to one's 
mind as the crown of our active practical English life. Of course out of 
the 650 odd members there were men whom we might not willingly 
-admit to be our superiors, or fit to be placed on a pedestal as teachers of 
their fellow-citizens, but he ventured to say that, taking them in the mass, 
they were the picked men of England, with keen, clear, and cultured 
brains. He then remarked upon the " silent member" who was strong and 
brave enough to hold his tongue and not talk bunkum for the sake of 
speaking, and paid a tribute to the perfect fairness of the members in 
their judgment of their fellow-men. Coming to the subject of the oratorj', 
he said we had not much opportunity of really judging of the speakers of 
the past ; and when he turned to actual speakers whom he had heard, his 
-own experience led him back to names that were but names now. He 
alluded to Sir Kobert Peel, Lord John Bussell, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
JMacaulay, and Lord Beaconsfield. 
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With reference to the latter, the rev. gentleman said, although a stroog 
party man, he should consider it a sin if through party higotry one did. 
not honour him. He had heard him on several occasions, and had heen 
struck hy his coolness when speaking. So perfectly cool was he on the 
occasion of one of his great speeches that, without interrupting it for a 
moment, he unhuttoned his neckerchief and tied it again, going on witb 
Ms opening of the Budget, and seeming to he without the slightest anxiety 
as to the thought of those who were about him. His weakness seemed to 
"be the extreme artificialness of the whole oration — when you saw it in 
print you saw the unity that ran through it all, hut while listening yott. 
failed to catch that, and it seemed as if the different parts of the speech 
were so many isolated sections. There was something also in the tone, a 
certain bumptiousness, as though the speaker looked down on those that 
were about him ; hut having said that, there was no doubt about his power 
in the House of Commons. You might ask where did his strength lie ? 
We could see by those terrible things he said, that went to the heart and 
soul of Sir Robert Peel as he sat and listened, that he had a genius for 
sarcasm and a vituperative power so delicate and finished that perhaps his 
equal had not been heard in this department in our time. The arrow that 
he sent was winged with the lightest of feathers, but it went home and hit 
the goal. He had been told by those who personally knew the late Lord 
Beaconsfield that he was not of an unkind nature, and that there was na 
man freer from petty jealousy or more ready to give the meed of praise 
where it was due. That sarcastic vein he had, and he made powerful use 
of it. The fact was, he had said to himself, as he had made one of his 
characters say, "The world is an oyster, and I will open it with my 
tongue." He was not a master of detail, but had a kind of instinct for the 
larger foreign questions in connection with our administration. Pero> 
ration was his forte, and he would sit down with the cheers ringing round 
him, and with the compelled admiration of even his political opponents. 

Dealing with this name brought the lecturer to that of William 
Ewart Gladstone. There again, he thought, if he were a Conservative, he 
should feel it an honour to speak of him with applause and admiration. If 
he were asked to daringly point out a weakness, he would say it was rather 
in the expansiveness of his sentences. He would make plain and plain,, 
like the barrister who, addressing a jury, hammers out one point, and 
keeps on repeating it in every possible form until he knows he has burnt it 
into the brain of the jury before him. On all questions of detail, finance,, 
great foreign questions, questions affecting the whole constitution of the 
country, we knew how he could speak ; and the lecturer said, were he the 
strongest Tory in the land, he should still say, may this William Ewart 
Gladstone of ours long be preserved to be one of the shining lights of the 
House of Commons, and the loved in every English heart ! 

The reverend lecturer said he should not like to finish without speaking 
of John Bright, a great man all round. He would ever remember the 
night when he first heai'd him in Birmingham Town Hall, packed from 
roof to floor with hard*headed Midland men, strong Radicals to a man, and 
grasping a point as quickly as it found utterance from the lips. It would 
be by those speeches that he would be largely judged ; and whUe most of the 
questions he had touched upon were now settled, and settled along the 
lines of the policy he had advocated, if we searched our literature through, 
we should find no passages superior to the words of genius of John Bright^ 
the member for Birmingham. 
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A most hearty vote of thanks to the reverend lecturer for his able 
address was unanimously passed. 

On the following Monday Mr. J. Neville brought under the notice of 
the members a system of Stenography of his own invention, entitled 
"Syllabic Shorthand." Mr. Neville having humorously described the 
drcumstances which led him to become a writer of Qumey's system, 
explained that his own method was the result of long experience. He had 
used it professionally for thirteen years, and could therefore claim that it 
bore the test of practical working. His idea was to abandon the principle 
•of building up words of letters, and take the syllable as the basis. By 
the use of ten different positions for the same character and a series of 
vowel signs he could write a system which was not only perfectly legible 
but considerably shorter to write than either Gurney's or Pitman's. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Neville on the motion of 
Mr. Pocknell, seconded by Mr. Langham, both of whom, as well as other 
speakers, referred to the evident facility with which Mr. Neville had read 
liis lecture from notes in the new system. 
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James Adajcs. — In addition to the information elicited during the discussion 
of the Early Script Systems of Shorthand (see p. 106) in resnect of this scarcely- 
known aathor, we may be permitted to add a few notes. His work was entitled 
''^An Essay to Simplify and Improve the System of Shorthand invented by 
Dr. Byrom, by snbstitnidng in place of his upright complex alphabet, 'composed 
with loops, one more perfect, the characters of which (besides being distinct and 
simple) are all written sloping in the style of the modem running hand, &;c./' by 
James Adams, Naval, Mercantile, and Classical School, near the Creek JEiridge» 
'Greenwich. This undated book was published circa 1814. The author claims for 
his method that it is swift and short, written on the slope throughout; the 
-characters, isolated or joined, are perfectly distinct from each other, and without 
variation in length, size or thickness. He uses dots and circles for vowels, the 
<cirole being the medium for joining his lines, curves, and hooked characters. 
Each of his characters is a fragment of the ordmary running hand minuscles, and 
the author is certainly not indebted to Boe or Oxley for any of them. In all 
probability he anticipated Oxley by two years, and, as we have already hinted, if 
he practised his Script system at the beginning of 1803, he may have invented it 
before Boe's system of 1802 was published. We will give his alphabet in our next 
number. 



BiCHABD Boe. — Another interesting question was raised during the discussion 
"following the reading of M. Gu^nin's paper on the Germam, Systems of Shorthand— 
the Script-methods, as they are generally called (see p. 101) — ^namely, was Bichard 
Boe, the supposed originator of this style, an Englishman or an Irishman ? We 
sludl be grateful to our Derbyshire and Dublin friends if they will assist us 
in dispelUng the fog with which the Bibliographers have enveloped the name 
of Bichard Boe. 

Watts, in his BiMiotheca Britanmica, 1824, has the following entries : — ^Bzchaju> 
Boe, Jjeaid Surveyor and Mathematician, died at Derby, 1814, aged 56. Elements cf 
English Metre, London, 1801, 4to. New System of ShorthanA, London, 1803, 8vo; 
1808, 4to. 

Allibone, in his great work on British and American authors, 1870, has — ^1. 
Bichard Bob, died at Derby, 1814, a. 56. English Metre^ 1801, 4to. Shorthand^ 
1803, 8vo; 1808, 4to. Spelling Boole, 12mo. Boolckeeping, 12mo. 2. Bichabd Boe; 
Analytical Arrangetnent of the ApocaXypse, Dublin, 1834. 3. Bichard Baillie Bob, 
Principles of BHytTim, Dublin, 1823, 4to. Analytical Arram.gement of the Holy Scrip- 
twres, 2 vols, London, 1851, 8vo. Here are seven works attributed to three distinct 
authors. With the first I am not acquainted ; the other six works, fdong with. 
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^Neo unrecorded ones, are known to me, and are undoubtedly from the liand of one 
-original and indefatigable writer, covering a period of half a century, 1802-1851, 
:and displaying consttuctiye and analytical skill of no common kind. 

Banging these eight works in the order of their appearance, we have the list as 
follows :— BiCHABD Bob.— 1. New System, of Shorthand, London, 1802, 8vo. [The 
4to edition of 1808 I have not seen.] Bev. jSichabd Boe, A.B.— 2. Radiography, or 
a System of Easy Writvtig, Ac, London, 1821, 8vo. [The preface is dated " Grafton- 
-street, Dublin, Jan. 1, 1921" In this work he mentions his FrvncvpUs of Bhythm 
(then in the press) as being adapted for an universal alphabet. He describes his 
i^tem of Shortham,d^ 1802, as fitted for an universal Shorthand, and offers his 
Madiogra'phy as a combination of the two objects.] 

Bev. BiCHARD Boe, A.B. — 3. Trvncvples of Rhythm, "both in Speech and Music, Ac, 
I>ublin, 1823, 4to. [This work is dedicated to the President and members of the 
Irish Academy.] kichabd Bob.— 4. Introduction to Booldceepvng, Ac, London, 1^5. 
fin this work he calls himself author of A Nevo Syetem of Shorthand, and advertises 
Radiography, by Bichard Boe, A.B.] 

Bev. BiCHAKD BoE, A.B.— 5. The English Spelling Boole, Dublin, 1829, 12mo. [In 
this book, which is of great value to the advocates of spelling reform, he advertises, 
as by the same author, Frvnciples of Rhythm, Radiography, and Introduction to 
SooKKeepmg.'] 

Bichard Roe. — 6. Analytical Arrangement of the Apocalypse, DubUn, 1834, 4to. 
[In the preface to this work ho quotes from a former work of his. The Principles of 
Rhythm!] 

B. B. — 7. Three Tracts: On Universal Happiness, On Three Temptations — of Eve, 
of Job, of our Lord, and On Bedemption, Dublin, 1840 (P), Svo. 

BiCHAJtD Baillie Boe. — 8. Ancilyiical Arrangement of the Holy Scriptures, 2 vols, 
London, 1851, 8vo. [In this work he refers to his former work on the Apocalypse.] 

All tJiese works are decidedly by one author, probably the Bichard Boe who 
took an A.B. degree at the Dublin University in 1789. In the early part of his 
career he may have been a mathematical and classical teacher. Afterwards he was 
in holy orders. He resided in Dublin 1^1, where he published his Radiography; 
^and ali30 in 1835, at ** 115, Graf ton-street," as we find by an old directory of the 
latter year. 

The earliest work attributed to " Bichard Boe" in Watts and Allibone — Elements 
■of English Mel^e, 1801 — ^may have been his maiden work, the first draft of his Pri/n- 
ciples of Rhythm, 1823, but in that case the Bichard Boe, land surveyor and mathe- 
matician, who died at Derby, aged 56, is a myth. If our Bichard Boe was the 
.graduate of 1789, the Derbyshire Boe, bom in 1758, could not have been his father, 
•as a first thought suggested itself to us. 

We hope some of our readers will give us a blink of light for our next number. 



Standard StsTiography, being Taylor's Shorthand improved and adapted to 
modem requirements, by Alfred Janes, Parliamentary reporter, 5, Crofton-road, 
Gamberwell, 2s. 6d. post free. Nearly a century has elapsed since Professor 
Taylor's System of Shorthand (1786) made its successful inroad into the territories 
•chiefly occupied by Gumey's and Byrom's systems, and for fifty years it had no 
rival of importance, except Dr. Mavor's simple Stenogrraphy and a few other less 
known methods. Even the wonderful success of Gabelsberger on the Continent 
and Pitman in England during the last half- century has not driven it from the 
field, as scores of our newspaper reporters can testify. Its chief claim for popu- 
larity, as opposed especially to Byrom, was the use of only one form of a looped 
character allotted to each of six of the consonants. Many writers, however, will 
<x>nsider this to have been a defect rather than a good qu^ty, and our author has 
remedied it by assigning two looped forms to each of these consonants, so that 
with the loop always inside a curve or outside an angle the combinations are readily 
made; j is distinguished from g, and q from k; a final y is also added to the 
system. "Mx. Janes' varied vowel signs are decidedly an improvement on Taylor's 
solitary dot. Ihe work has several chapters of great interest to students of this or 
■any other system— discussing grammalogues and phrases, &c. The 800 examples 
of contractions offer many an useful instrument for the hand of the ready writer. 
There is also a long list of phrases especially set forth for the benefit of professional 
reporters, chiefly, however, applicable to matters of the bar and senate, — the pulpit, 
for some unexplained reason, being left out in the cold. The 48 pp. of text and 16 
of clearly-lithographed examples being a fair equivalent for the purchase-money^ 
we wish the author a ready sale and a remunerative one. — J. W.-G. 
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STRETFORD, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

Alphabets (Twenty Shorthand) ; Adams' Essay ; Addj's,. 
1695; Alphabet of Reason, 1763; Anonymous works; Ars 
Scribendi, 1782-3; Art of Writing with Rapidity, 1812^ 
Bales ; Bartlet ; Beecher ; Bell's Pop. Stenog. ; Bennett's 
Shorthand Exercises, 1828; Bingham, 1821; Blanchard, 
1779; Blandemore; Blosset; Bobbett; Bright; Clarke, 
Henry ; Coles ; J. H. Cooke, 1848 ; Crome ; Curtis ; Danger- 
field, 1814; Day; Dix; Duncan, 1812; Ewen; Ewington'a 
(the publisher) Arcana, 1805-8, and Flying Pen, 1809; 
Facy ; Farthing ; Folkington ; Galloway (Glasgow) y 1836-7 ; 
Gard's, 1803; Gardner, 1834: Gentleman's Mag., 1748; 
Graham, 1787; Grellet; Gumey, 1st to 6th editions; 
Harwin, 1809 ; Heath, 1853 ; Henshaw, 1831 ; Highams ; 
Hodgson; Hodson (The Accomplished Tutor), 1800; 
Huxham ; Jackson ; Kelly ; Kentish ; Kitchingman ; Knight r 
Labourer ; Lane ; Lawson ; Lewis (early editions) ; Lloyd j 
Macro- Stenography ; Mason's Aphorisms, Aurea Clavis, and 
Contractions; Metcalf; Milbourn; Newman (Oravesend^; 
Nicholas ; Nightingale's Letter ; Oliver (BirmirigJiam) ; Orme 
(Edinh,) ; Parker ; Perkins ; Prosser ; Pterygraphy ; Ratdiffe ; 
Redfem, 1872 ; Rees, Thos. ; Richardson, 1805 ; Ridpath^ 
1696 ; Roe, 1821 ; Roffe's Accidence, 1833 ; Sams, 1815 ; 
Saxton (New YorJc) ; Scovel ; Shilleto ; Shorter, 1840 ; Sig- 
ston ; Snaith ; Soare ; Sproat ; Stackhouse ; Steele ; S. W. ; 
Symond; Tanner; Towndrow (New Tarh), 1831-2; Tyas; 
Vale; West; Williams; Wilson (Paisley), 1846; Wington; 
Wood, T. C. (Chester.) 
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The Shorthand Society. 

The sixth meeting of the first Session was held at the City Club on 
Tuesday evening, 4>th April, 1882. There was a fair attendance of mem- 
bers, and several visitors. 

Mr. Walfobd (President) was glad to welcome Professor Everett, 
who, residing in Belfast, had not previously been able to attend. Two 
members had that evening been elected. He (Mr. Walford) had laid on 
the table two manuscript works in Shorthand characters, one a collection 
of hymns in Shorthand with notes of original compositions by James 
Ward, R.A.; Mr. T. Nichols, of the British Museum, had explained the 
system in some preliminary notes. It appeared to him (Mr. Walford) to 
be one of secret-writing rather than Shorthand. The other was a MS. 
book, in seven volumes^ of lectures written apparently in Kich's system as 
modified by Doddridge, which was one of the neatest and briefest. looking 
systems he (Mr. Walford) had ever seen. Mr. Pockuell's Paper would, in 
the unavoidable absence of that gentleman from domestic affliction, be 
read by his friend and pupil, Mr. White. The following Paper was then 
read: — 

THE PRINCIPLES OP "LEGIBLE SHORTHAND." 

I AM glad of the opportunity which has quite unexpectedly presented 
itself, by reason of the unavoidable absence of the intended lecturer of the 
evening, to lay before an audience of experts the principles of a system of 
" Legible Shorthand," which bears my name. I intended to defer this 
pleasure to a later period, because it has been thought that my initiatory 
efforts to form this Society were dictated by a desire that it should place 
its imprimatur on this system. Nothing was further from my thoughts. 
Indeed, the surest way, I suppose, to get a system attacked would be to 
gather together a Society of Experts and ask them to discuss it. In 
endeavouring to form a new method of Shorthand, I started with the idea 
that it must be more legible than any existing system, and must be as 
brief, at least, as "Phonography," with which, of course, it would be 
compared. I saw two things which in practice all writers had aimed at, 
bat which none had fully attained. These were (1) the construction of 
an alphabet of single strokes or curves, and (2) the attainment of some 
easy method of expressing the double consonants so frequently occurring in 
words. 

As regards the first aim, several modern methods had nearly attained 
perfection, but there was about all of them an exception or two which not 
only destroyed the symmetry of the alphabet, but prevented the regular 
application of rules afterwards for various necessary purposes. 

As regards the second aim, modern methods, for the most part, showed 
but a very slight improvement over the earliest systems of the seventeenth 
century. The double consonants which begin words were provided for 
after a <;Ium8y fiishion, and certain frequent forms of terminating letters 
were also kept in view ; but the other terminating double consonants had 
been entirely omitted, and the medial double consonants, more numerous 
than all the others put together, did not seem to have had anv thought 
bestowed upon them, except by Mr. Bennett and Mr. Leonard, who, know- 
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ing what was required, still failed to accomplish their aims in any practical 
manner. 

I dwell on these two points hecanse they were the first obstacles I met 
with, and I regarded them, I believe correctly, as essentials to any new 
system claiming a superiority over existing methods. 

Having overcome these two difficulties I presented the two main 
principles of the system in a somewhat enigmatical form to the 
Shorthand-Writers' Association for their opinion as to whether, supposing 
my theory could be carried out in practice, it would not be the basis of a 
more legible system than any then in use ; and I may add that I gained 
their assent to my proposals. I put before them such words as hewonet, 
Bamet, burnt, hrunt, brunette; and I said, " The old systems would express 
all these by the letters bmt, but the outline would not show where the 
I'lace of the vowel is except by accident. Would it not be a better plan 
if the place of each vowel could be shown, so that, taking a hyphen as 
representing the plctce of the vowel, the forms presented to the eye would 
be b-r-n-t; B-m-t; b-mt; br-nt; br-n-tx (the cross in this latter word 
representing a silent final vowel)." Some other groups of words I exhibited 
in the same way. I argued that as the eye could clearly distinguish, by 
aid of the vowel place here represented by a hyph^ (and in my system, as 
I shall show you, by the mere junction of one character with another), one 
word from another, so the difference of the corresponding Shorthand out- 
line would enable it to do the same. 

No one at the Shorthand- Writers' Association ventured to dispute the 
soundness of the theory, and nearly every one asked the question — " How 
can it be done ?" Mr. Parker made the following remark : — " The 
principle is sound in theory; Mr. Pocknell has hit the weak points in 
Shorthand." Mr. Needell said — " The principles are very excellent in 
theory. The digraphs are an advantage, and lead both to legibility and 
brevity. I should like to see how the principles are carried out in 
practice." In fact the Association concurred generally in the theory, and 
the only question that arose was, as I have shown, " How do yon do it ?" 
At that time I did not feel at liberty to say how it was done, but now any 
one can see the answer for himself in my books, and I am going to tell yon 
what it is. 

Ton will easily see that if we take those words already given, or any 
others, we shall find that between the hyphens the letters fall in singlcy 
double, or treble consonants. To imitate that in Shorthand single letters 
must be tittle characters, double letters must be double characters, and 
triple letters triple characters. But former methods would not exhibit a 
picture of this kind to the eye. " Legible Shorthand" does do it, and does 
it for the first time in the history of the art. This principle alone will, I 
feel confident, recommend the system as worthy of very general adoption. 

Before going further, as time will not allow m*e to go too much into 
detail on minor points, let me state shortly the chief points in the theory 
which is carried out practically in Legible Shorthand. I should lay 
down the law that any good system of Shorthand must be, as this 
system is — 

1. Legible; 2. Brief; 8. Simple yet comprehensive. 

4. The characters should be capable of frequent manoeuvring by fixed 

rules. 

5. The outlines should be capable of showing whebb vowels do or do 
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not inteirene between conBonants without requiring yowel signs 
to be WBITTEN, except in special cases. 

6. Belated sounds should have related Shorthand signs which may be 

differentiated by length or thickness. 

7. All general rules should be absolute, admitting of no exceptions. 

8. Single, double, and multiple consonants should have equivalent and 

distinct Shorthand characters. 

9. The single consonant characters should have iwo qualities : (1) they 

should consist of a simple stroke or curve ; and (2) when standing 
alone should show a voweFs place in relation to each. 

10. The double consonant characters : (V) should exhibit a systematic 

modification of one or other of we single consonant characters 
they represent; (2) should embrace all double-consonant com- 
binations, whether initial, medial, or final ; (3) should exhibit the 
combined charactehi in the same sequence as the consonants they 
represent ; and (4) should be capable of taking additional signs 
so as to show triple or multiple consonants, also in sequence. ' 

11. Forward strokes or curves should preponderate in the writing; 

perpendicular strokes should be used as infrequently as possible ; 
and backward strokes should not be too prominent. 

12. When characters of different sizes are used, the larger signs ought, 

in the writing, to preponderate over the smaller signs. 

13. The use of " position" should be applicable to differentiate classes 

of words rather than vowel sounds, except in the case of mono- 
syllables of one consonant. 

14. All abbreviating devices should in some way suggest the first part, 

or the first and last parts, of the word abbreviated.* 
The following is the alphabet which I arrange for mnemonic purposes 
to assist in learning the double consonants heresiter. 

* I have shown in the *' Instraotion Book" of LegQiU Shorfhamd the chief points 
of superiority of the system over " Phonography." When the system was an- 
nounced in 1880 tbe inqniries were numerous as to the i>oint8of advantage claimed 
by " Legible Shortiiand :" and to save trouble to myself, and to answer these 
inquiries once for all, I devoted a page of my book to a statement of which the 
fouowing is a copy :— 

** Legible Shorthand" miTpasses *' Phonography," , 

1. In expressing syllables. 

2. Li expressing double, treble, and other blended consonants. 

3. In indicating initial, final, and medial vowels without writing them. 

4. In indicating mute final vowels. 

6. In forming distinctive outlines by rule. 

6. In several impori»nt and improved methods of abbreviation. 

7. In improved methods of forming logograms. 

8. In improved methods of diBtingainhing monosyllables by classification. 

9. In adherence to the sequence of characters in conformity with longhand 
words. 

10. In brevity and legibility. 

11. In lessening the burden of recollecting ** position.' 

12. In the absence of exceptions to roles. 
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Sh being a frequent letter and Z an infrequent one accounts for Sh being 
chosen as the pair of S. The sign for Zh is found hereafber in the coa- 
lescent form which I shall explain immediately. The chief phonetic pairs of 
letters are preserved in E and G ; Gh and J ; P and B ; F and V ; T and D ; 
Th and Dh. N and M commonly go together. If the other pairs are not 
grouped quite as accurately as some persons would wish, I must plead the 
impossibility of getting nearer to perfection in this respect. Practice came 
in here to confound theory, and if the theory is not carried out perfectly, 
it is because expediency came in the way. In settling this form of alphabet 
regard had to be had to the subsequent formation and the frequency of the 
use of the consonants. You will notice that, whereas the old writers in- 
sisted that there were only 9 simple signs to beg^n with, we have now 
come to recognise at least 81 ; and if we add 6 more for C, X, and Q, which 
are optional, and which I need not stop to explain, we have 87. You will 
easily perceive that, if a learner digests the strokes, then the curves follow 
so much as a matter of course that, when the curves for S (for instance) 
are known, all the others are equally weU known. Thus practically the 
learner has only to memorise 80 characters, and not 87. 

You will ask what is the advantage of these curves ? In the first place, 
when used at the beginning or the end of a word they carry a sounded 
vowel without writing it. The vowel lies in the hollow of the curve. They 
serve, secondly, in facilitating junction; thirdly, they help to increase 
the number of double-consonant forms; and, fourthly, to distinguish 
between monosyllables of the first class. 

You may ask, too, what is the use of the stroke ? It is used at the 
beginning of a word when no vowel precedes it, and it is used at the end of 
a word when a final mute vowel follows it. In the latter capacity it is 
invaluable in the case of monosyllables. It also contributes to the increase 
of the double consonants, to which I may now proceed: — The double 
consonants are the coalescing form of any two consonants coming together 
in a word without an intervening vowel, and hence, for brevity, they are 
called here *' coalescents.'' They are formed in the usual way by adding 
circles, loops, and hooks to the alphabetic characters. These circles, loops, 
and hooks are each of two sizes, and are called symbols. In themselves 
they have no value at present, but they obtain a value by their conjunction 
with the alphabetic character, and ectch can thus be made to add four 
letters to the three alphabetic forms. Thus with the letter S alone we have 
twenty combinations, which (counting Z as represented by S) g^ves all 
the possible double consonants beginning with S or any other letter. Thus 
we have sb, sd, sf, sg, sh, g, sk, si, sm, sn, sp, sr, ss, st, sv, sw, sy, ssh, 
sch, sth. In the same way the same combinations are obtained, as I have 
said, with all the other letters of the alphabet^* as the following tables 
extracted from my book, will show : — 

* Mr. A. M. BeU gives the following as initial double and treble oonsonants :— 
bl. br, pi, pr, dw, dr, tw, tr, gw, gl, gnr, kw, kl, kr, fl, fr, thw, thr, sw, si, sm, sn, sf , 
sp, at, sk, spl, spr, slar. skr, skw, shr, and some others. Leonard gives a list of 
triple oonsonants at the end of words as follows :— ^tv, cTim, cht, 6m, cU, dAs, ^\ 
dst,ff8ffth,ft8t gha, ght, gga, gna, leh, let, Iks, Ids, Us, hns, Ist, Uh, Its, Its, Iph. Ips, tnJbs, 
mns, mpht mps, mpt, teti, mh, noh, net, nds, ngs, nikt, nns, nst, niK nts, pfh, rbi, rch^ 
rd$, rfs, rgh, rla, nd, rls, rms, ma, rps, rpt, rrft, rrt, rsh, rst, rth, rts, rtz, ach, sks, ams, 
sta, ath, tch, thm, tha, Ua, wlca, wis, wna, xoth. The combinations that occur medially 
are much more numerous and variable. 
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Yon will notice that the coalescents are written in proper sequence. There 
Ib very little to remember in this scheme, as all the symbols are attached 
to the strokes or curves by the same rules; and when the principle is 
mastered in regard to one letter it is learned in regard to all. Thus the 
twenty combinations learned with the letter S and the other letters of 
the alphabet yield at once over &00 coalescents or double consonants, 
and though some of the coalescents may never be wanted, it is easier to 
learn them all by a regular method than to endeavour to find out what 
are used and what are not» and only learn the former. It would be 
difficult, however, to say when any one of them may not be required. 
The initial double consonants are no guide to the final ones, nor are the 
fi.nal ones any guide to those that occur medially. * 

Now when the alphabet characters give you the means of writing a single 
consonant wherever it is met with, and when the coalescents give you the 
means of expressing every possible double consonant, it is easy to see how 
pictorially the words can be represented. The junction of each with the 
other is the equivalent of the " hyphen" in the Longhand illustration before 
^ven, so that any one knowing the rules of the system could, on seeing any 
outline, point out the vowel-places, though he may not know either the 
word intended to be represented or the characters which stand for the 
consonants. When you ha^e digested the coalescents for double con- . 
sonants without intervening vowels you can immediately betebbb the 
signs, and you get for each compound character two consonants with an 
intervening vowel, or, in other words, a syllable, called here for brevity qf" ' 
" syllabic," It will be a rule by-and-by that this syllabic outline can only 
be used either by itself or as the commencing syllable of a word. It v^ 
never used mediallif in a word. The advanced pupil may take a few 
liberties with it in phrasing and so on, but it should not be used even then 
for correspondence with other people. But for the purposes to which it is 
confined it is highly useful, and without it the monosyllables could not . 
be distinguished hereafter from one another, as we shall be able to do 
presently. 

I need not detain yon by saying that the alphabetical characters are 
used singly, as in all systems, to represent words or logograms. 

I come now to a revived method, long forgotten, of dividing mono^ , 
syllables into classes. First we have* a lot of words with one consonant 
only. Thus r in the old style would stand for ctre, or, owy re, rue, 
area; n for an, in, on, no, one, and so on. The curves of this alphabet 
assist wonderfully in distinguishing between these monosyllables; and 
where they fail, owing to vowels being before at well a* after the con- 
sonant, an attached vowel tick completes the business.* I need only refer to 
the following page of illustrations from my book to show how this is easily 
accomplished. 

* The following are the rules applicable to this class of monosyllables :— 

(a) If one voxoerprecedes the consonant use a first curve character, as up. 

(b) If two or more vowels precede, write a tick joined to a first curve, as ail. 

(c) If one vowel follows the consonant write a stroke, as me. 

id) If one or more vowels precede (md, follow, and the latter vowel is silent, 
write a tick before a stroke, as ode. 

(0) If two vowels follow, write second curve, as /«•. 

(j) If one or more vowels precede and follow, and the following one is sounded, 
write a tick before tecond curve, as adieu. 

ig) If three or more vowels follow the consonant write a tick at end of second 
curve, as beau. 
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MONOSYLLABLES, [OB shoet woeds] CLASS L 
Of one Consonant, or one Consonant-soond, to be written oa 
the line. 



bee ^ ^ 
oboe 
beau 
C acey %ee\ ^ 

Co. (Company)t /^ 

Ch f(t)cli ^ 
each ^ 

D aid 
do 
ode 



die, doe, dae» 

F if, of -^ 
oaf ^ 

fee,fie,loe^ 

G go / 

ago, ague r 

H ab, eIi,oli ^ 
ho I 

hoe, hue ^ 
aha ,*( 

J Joe ^ 

age, ©(d)ge / 

K eke, ache / 
cue (^ 

echo f' 



L lo 


^ 


aU, iU 


v^ 


ale, i(8)l€ 


)^ 


ail, oil, eel /«^ 


lee, lea, lie, loo ^^ 


lieu 


/-v 


M am 


_y 


aim 


-^ 


ma, me, «iy* 


>^ 


Nno 


^^ 


an, in, on 


.J 


one 


^ 


P Po 


\ 


ape, ope 


\ 


up 


■^ 


{h)appff^ V 


pea, pie 


V. 


Q queue / 


'-^ 


R re (Latin) 


*^ 


ere, ire, ore ^ 


or 


-> 


air, ear, oar, onr ^ 


rue 


r 


S so 


/ 


use 


/ 


is, UB 


>» 


see, sea 


r 



i 



Shshe 
ash 
shoe 

T ate 

at, it 
eat, -oat, out r^^ 
tea, tie, toe, too^-s 
Th %♦ — 
oath /*w 
thee, thou^^^ 

Th tho' 

V eve X 

vie y^^ 

Wwe \ 

ewe, owe- \ 
woo, woe ^ 

Wh whOjM^Ay* I 
whoa / 

X axe\ ^ 

Yye N 

aye, eye ^ 
yea v^ 

Z as (az) 
ease, oose 



* The learner may choose between writing theae words M abore, or by the method 
Mfli^ned to Monosyllables Class II. 

t These words are not Strictly written by the Bale, as there are no stroke char* 
acters for C, Q, and X. 

{Note. — W and Tare regarded as vowels or consonants as most con* 
vmisntfor affording legibilitff to the outline.^ 
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But when we g^ on to monosyllables of two eonaonanU we find the 
clashings would be even more frequent than with other monosyllables 
unless we adopt some safeguard. How long are Shorthand- writers going to 
be content with the same form of rm for ram, arm, Rome, roam, ream ; also 
army and aroma; nt for not, awt, aunt, gnat, neat, knight, note, A»net, 
Annette, untie, naughty, unto, into, ante, nighl^ knout, knot, knit, knotty 
nut, net, unity, nought, unit, unite, aunty, natty, hint, haunt, hunt ? But 
how to get oyer the difficulty is the question, in other systems something 
beyond the outline must be written to distinguish one word from the 
other, involving a lift of the pen and an additional mark. Here, how- 
ever, our strokes and curves, coalescents and syllables, supply the means under 
a simple rule for each class. Class I. is that formation of one consonaut which 
I have already explained. Class II. includes words of two consonants of the 
coalescent form, as any, annff, ant, &c. Class III. includes all words having 
one vowel between any two consonants, as nmr, man, ram, pan, nap, mat, tan, 
tap, pat. These are all written by the syllabic form I have just alluded to. 

CHass lY. is the same kind of words, with a final mute e, as mare, 
mane, pane, nape, mate, tape, &c Here the rule is to write a stroke for 
each, the stroke final showing a mute vowel. 

Class y. includes words of two consonants having two' vowels between. 
Here the use of the curve finally g^ves the required pictorial outline. 

Again we have words beginning with double consonants and ending with 
single ones. Also there are words beginning with single consonants and 
ending with double ones. These are grouped in Class VI. 

Finally we have monosyllables (Class YII.) both beginning and ending 
with double consonants, or even more than double, as in the word str-ngth. 
Then there are in the book some general rules for writing which apply to 
those words, or parts of words, not capable of being abbreviated by any of 
the devices for shortening. 

Then there is a somewhat uncommon method of applying dots and ticks 
in position after the manner of Blanchard. You will recognise the method 
as something like the marks in the vowel-scale of Phonography, and many 
of the old systems, even back to the time of the Tironian notes ; but, as 
compared with Phonography, there are only two positions instead of three, 
and instead of gaining a vowel only we gain a syllablb by their use. 
This is, in effelct, the commencement of the abbreviating methods at which 
we have now arrived. The remainder of the system consists of some 
devices for abbreviation, any of which, of course, may be used, wherever 
applicablt^ at the will of the writer. They are very simple : — 

1. There is an abbreviation of the auxiliary verb phltises by employing 
the symbol in place of the second and third alphabetical character. 

2. There is putting the syllabic form in "position" above the line, and 
making the initial symbol represent, not a letter only, but a syllable. 
This has never been done before. 

3. There is the placing of the alphabetic character above the line, 
joined to the rest of the word, and making it an alphabetic prefix. I 
rather think this is a novelty also. 

4. There is a rule for making logograms so that the first syllable, or 
part of the word, written with various characters, alphabetic and otherwise, 
shall express the whole word. ^ 

6. There is a rule for terminations formed of alphabetical characters, 
either detached or joined full-butt, each having a different power. This 
latter, I think, is a novelty. 
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6. Then the coalescent form helow the line may express words which 
can be intelligibly curtailed into two or three consonants, as agl. Longhand 
for agricoltnnd, mfr. for mannfactnrer, mfg. for mannf actnring. 

7. There is a rule that an initial part of a word below &e line may 
represent the whole, to be applied on the spur of the moment. 

8. And, most useful of fd.1, perhaps, is the crossing character termina* 
tion, by which the first and last part of a word shall express the whole. 

I may add in conclusion that Phraseography may be practised in this 
system as in others ; but to keep up its character as a legible system I do 
not advise that this plan should be followed to the length of obscurity 
often witnessed in other methods. I rather prefer to limit it to the junc- 
tion of logograms of one character with one another, or to the junction of 
these and monosyllables of one consonant, so that each character in a 
phrase shall represent a word. I think the logograms in other systems 
are not capable of being joined as in this system, and the reason seems to 
be that the plan of writing the same character in three positions does not 
allow of joining it in phrases so as to give a distinctive meaning to each. I 
may claim an i^vantage in this respect which I omitted to do in my book. 
Should any chance of ambiguity be thought to exist in a phrase a small 
tick at the end will indica^ its characteristic to the reader and overcome 
the difficulty. As I have been charged with wasting Shorthand material, I 
have here a tabular statement showing how often each class of my charac- 
ters is manoeuvred, and this at once is a sufficient answer to that charge. 
I have now put before you the chief characteristics of this system. In 
practice it has been found to work as easily as any other system, or more 
so, with a legibility surpassing that of any prior system. Its detractors 
have been obliged to go to petty details in order to find any ground for 
their hostile attacks ; but its principles have not yet been assailed because 
they are, as I believe, founded on too true a basis to be shaken. Anything 
which trespasses on supposed rights or interests must always expect oppo- 
sition. I have been prepared for this. I have answered the attacks so far 
as they have been made against some of the details of the system, and my 
arguments in replication have been such that no one has yet attempted 
to answer them. I am prepared to admit that some details are assailable, 
but thev are equally assailable in other systems, which have, nevertheless, 
received public approval. I have not put the method forward as perfec- 
tion. I have discovered more faults in it myself than my accusers have 
advanced against it, but they are faults I have been unable to remedy 
consistently with the main plan ; but let it have what faults it may I am 
prepared to defend it, not on the ground of an absence of faults, but on 
the ground of the presence in it of merits of which no other existing system 
can boast. I expect criticism to-uight. I invite it cordially ; but let it be 
understood that a system founded on definite principles should be attacked 
on its principles. If it cannot be so attacked, and the critic can only pick 
holes in detail here and there, or fall back on the fact that the author does 
not write his own system, he surely must lack any arguments worth con- 
sideration. Arguments of that kind are as weak and unconvincing against 
the log^c of facts as the old " firown Bess" would be against the weapons 
of precision now used in warfare. Strong in the possession of a superior 
weapon, in the shape of truer principles than those .to be found in other 
systems, " Legible Shorthand" defies the attempt of weakly-armed opponents 
to stop its progress in uprooting erroneous Stenographic methods. It adopts 
for its motto that of your Magazine, ** Magna est Veritas et Prsevalebit." 
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Mr. Walfosd invited comments and criticisms on the Paper, and said 
that he hoped that if Mr. Pocknell was not satisfied with them he 
would be able to be present on another occasion and make any required 
explanations. 

Mr. J. B. BiTNDBLL asked for examples of the way in which different 
words would be written, Mr. White writing certain specified words 
accordingly. 

Mr. GuBST was rather at a loss how to criticise the Paper in the absence 
of its author. What he had to say against the Paper he thought he must 
reserve because Mr. Pocknell was not present. He had pleasure in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Pocknell for the Paper, and to Mr. White 
for having read it. It was natural in considering the principles of " Legible 
Shorthand" to refer to a correspondence which had passed between Mr. 
Pocknell and certain admirers of Phonography. Some of the objections 
taken in the " Review" of the book appeared to be quite sustainable, and they 
met with a weaker reply than one might have anticipated. The reviewer 
questioned whether too high a price had not been paid for the mere indica- 
tion of a vowel-place. There lay the whole question of the utility of the 
system. That the object aimed at was attained there could be no doubt, 
but even gold might be bought at too high a price. In Stenography one 
should not expend a greater amount of labour than the conditions of the 
problem required. This Mr. Pocknell had apparently done. In the 
system of Legible Shorthand there were principles of the utmost value, 
not only original, novel, and beautiful, but of very great use. The con- 
struction of the alphabet had a great deal to be said in favour of it. The 
selection of lines had been made on the most scientific possible basis — 
namely, that principle which underlay most of the modem inventions and 
discoveries, the Baconian system of inductive philosophy. Mr. Pocknell 
had before him information showing from observation of actual facts 
what letters in the English language were most frequently used, and to 
those letters he very properly, and in accordance with the Baconian prin- 
ciple, allotted the best directions. The most facile lines were attributed to 
S, T, R, N, D. On examining many thousand words in passages from 
a lurge number of English authors, from Shalispeare downwards, he 
(the speaker) had found those were the most frequently used consonants. 
To obtain the necessary brevity, he (Mr. Pocknell) had been compelled, as 
indeed charged by the reviewer, to resort to a number of abbreviating 
devices which, though extremely ingenious, were devices, not principles. 
This was necessary from the fact that in "Legible Shorthand" such 
original Stenographic materials as were available for use as abbreviatirg 
principles had been, to a certain extent, already thrown away. Mr. Pocknell 
had three lengths in his alphabet, and, therefore, he did not shorten or 
lengthen for an added T or D, and he had not the faculty of adding 
another power by thickening because his original alphabet contained thick 
letters. Some years ago Mr. Pocknell and he (Mr. Guest) had worked 
at some of these ideas together, but in consequence of his discovery 
Mr. Pocknell had given up the power of adding other letters by curving ; 
tiierefore he had left himself scarcely an abbreviating principle except one 
that he had not very fully developed : the crossing principle, which was 
probably the best of all. That would be so universally applicable as to be 
almost worthy of being called a principle rather than a device. A " device" 
was applicable to a certain number of words; a "principle" was a law 
governing a whole system. 
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Professor Eyebett had derived great pleasure from the Paper. Mr. 
Pocknell had been good enough to send a copy of the principal Legible 
Shorthand book to him, and he had studied it very carefully. On the 
principles he had laid down for himself he had worked out the thing with 
very great judgment and skill. The most admirable points were the coales- 
cents and the syllables. The former were a group of double consonants 
representing every possible double consonant in the English language, and 
all obtained with very natural characters and in a systematic way, which 
was essential to Mr. Pocknell's system, which required that the absence of 
a vowel should be indicated with as much certainty as its presence. The 
syllables were equally neat and comprehensive. Perhaps Mr. Pocknell 
might not be the first to show where vowels were and were not. Melville 
Bell (the speaker thought) did the same thing, by, he thought, shortening 
a character. Mr. Pocknell deserved the credit of great originality, but his 
system was difficult to learn at the beginning. The great thing in a 
system as to the time of learning was, not that it should be easy at first, 
but that it should be systematic, so that the learner had to retain in his 
mind rules applicable to all words. One weak point in Mr. PocknelPs 
system was that it required too great fineness of hand. The speaker thought 
he would never be able to write it on that account, or at least that it would 
never be a " legible" system to him unless written at a slow pace. There 
were refinements which he could not undertake to carry out with such 
complete attention as to make the writing really legible. It seemed hardly 
fair to assume the title Legible Shorthand, as if there were no other Short- 
hand ** legible." Who was to know to what the word " legible*' applied ? 
Professor Everett was most anxious to know how the system worked in 
practice. When written with the utmost deliberation it might be a good 
deal more legible than Pitman's, but it was doubtful whether it would be 
when written at speed, because the refinement was even greater than in 
Pitman's. For general purposes Something was required which not only 
indicated where but what a vowel was, and a system should be able to 
stand rough usage. 

Mr. J. B. RuNDBLL, as Mr. Pocknell's book was now before the world, 
thought it might be fomid fault with without hesitation. As to the choice 
of characters, the words great and small showed that the choice might have 
been improved. The choice of symbols might have been different, but if it 
worked well it was satisfactory. Professor Everett had taken objection to 
the title "legible,*' and in this Mr. Rundell joined. Before Legible Short' 
hand appeared there was already a "legible Shorthand** — Professor 
Everett's own. Mr. Pocknell had brought his system up to a point very 
far behind the requirements of the present time. Professor Everett's 
system showed what an omitted vowel was. The speaker had read the 
following, in answer to a challenge from Professor Everett at the Short- 
hand-Writers' Association, and before he had read ten words the writers 
present threw down their pencils and groaned: — "Read the rude reed 
writing the ready-writing. Wright wrote for a rood on the ruddy Reading 
road, to rid the ratting rad, arrayed in red, from a writ for taking a reddish 
radish root from a rat in a rut." Professor Everett took it down at a 
very decent speed and read it accurately, not knowing the meaning of it. 
If the Professor's system could be written with a rougher hand it was 
certainly superior to " I^egible Shorthand" in legibility. 

Mr. Thacebay, endorsing the remarks of previous speakers, thought 
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Legible Shorthand" and Phonography, each written in the first style, 
would be equally legible, but if both were put to the best speed then there 
would be no difference as to legibility. 

Mr. Lbwib thought Mr. PockneU very ingenious in his use of strught 
strokes, &c. Mr. Pocknell said double consonants were not used in other 
systems. There were some in Lewis's system, which would assist Lewisian 
writers in reading the five words put on the board. The specimen of 
" Legible Shorthand" given might be written as well in Lewis's system. 
Mr. Pocknell's system was rather difficult to learn, and with regard not 
only to that but other inventions people seemed to delight in piling up new 
names, which frightened learners and made him WnSs. of a regiment of 
soldiers drilling, such as *' left curve," " right curve," '* triple-character- 
alphabet," &c. (Laughter.) 

Mr. White and Mr. Thackray then, at Mr. T. D. Tvbnbb's request, gave a 
few examples on the black-boai d of "Legible Shorthand" and ''Phonog^phy." 

Mr. Jajcbs said there was no doubt Mr. Pocknell's system could do 
something. Practical writers would acknowledge that if there were real 
good in a system it became crystallised into certain forms for certain words. 
One expression in Mr. Pocknell's Paper seemed to suggest that the system 
was a syllabic one, but some of the examples seemed to fail in that direction. 
Mr. Whitb said Mr. Pocknell had specially registered his system 
" Poekneirt Legible Shorthand." Mr. Bundell found fault because the 
writing was not according to sound; the system aimed at the re- 
presentation of letters as they occurred more than at sound, but it was 
possible to make it phonetic. They had all the vowel sounds g^ven by 
Melville Bell in his list as the principal sounds in the English language, aud 
the speaker believed Mr. Pocknell had almost every one of them. The 
vowels would be written separately but not incorporated. The outline 
indicated what the word was, but in a name or uncommon word a vowel 
would have to be inserted. 

Mr. Walvobd said there could be now no doubt after this discussion 
that they were a body of practieal men, for all the points nused by the 
Paper had been carefully discussed. The Society was not likely to fail in 
the object it had in view in criticising the defects of the various systems. 
It was to be hoped that the learned Professor would feel that they were on 
the road to do something good. Mr. Walford, concluding with a few 
humorous remarks which were received with laughter, and in the course 
of which he said that Mr. Guest's " unknown system" appeared to contain 
all the excellences imaginable, then put a vote of thanks (moved by 
Mr. GnnsT, and seconded by Mr. Rundell), to Mr. Pocknell for his Paper, 
and to Mr. White for reading it, which was carried by acclamation, and the 
meeting ended. 

Mr. PoOKNBLL writes as follows in reference to the above discussion : — 
Having been unavoidably absent from the meeting of the Shorthand 
Society on the 4th April when my Paper was discussed, but having had 
the advantage of reading a report of the proceedings, I wish to make a 
few remarks on one or two of the statements made. Mr. Guest repeated 
an old objection that in Legible Shorthand too high a price has been 
paid for its legibility, and his chief reason seemed to be that the formation 
of the alphabet did not allow of forming double and treble consonants by 
means of shortening, lengthening, thickeniug, or curving the primary 
letters. As is to be infen*ed from his speech, I was not at all ignorant of 
such Shorthand devices, but I abandon^ them for what I conceive to be 
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good reasons. I do not believe in the absolute legibility of a system wliore 
separate consonants are clubbed together in one simple sign ; (1) because, 
though brief, the method leads to the clashing of words unless numeronB 
expedients are used to prevent that result, while the multiplication of expe- 
dients, especially when subjected to exceptions, is an evil to be avoided ; 
and (2) because, though compendious to the eye and hand, they do not 
necessarily tend to increase speied for the reason that before the hand can 
write a compendious sig^ the brain has to form it mentally, and wliile 
this function of mental condensation is being performed the longer and 
more natural, and more expressively accurate, formation can easily be 
made. This, I think, may be illustrated by some of the halved charac- 
ters of Phonography. I consequently preferred the methods which I carry 
out in the coalescents and syllables, of which methods Professor Everett 
frankly and kindly approved, than which testimony none could be more 
gratifying. These methods are applied by one simple rule, easy and 
systematic, while the use of "compendiums" (as I believe Mr. Guest calls 
them) can only supply a limited number of double and treble conso- 
nants because applicable only to those parts of words that come within 
their power. Professor Everett justly viewed the system from the stand- 
point of the original principles I had laid down. Those principles did not 
admit of a treatment such as that Mr. Guest suggested, and therefore the 
absence of compendiums is not to be wondered at. Their absence shows 
that the original intention of the scheme is capable of being carried out in 
practice. Mr. Guest's idea of Stenographic units for units of sound is 
certainly a new one; but I am at^ a loss to know how he will carry it oat, 
even if it is worth doing, unless he has a bewildering number of con- 
trivances ; and if he applies the theory to words of one unit would he say 
that words of five or six units must necessarily have a correspondingly long 
pictorial representation ? Professor Everett in his remarks seems to have 
forgotten that I acknowledged in my book the work accomplished by 
Mr. Melville Bell. I never asserted that the idea of showing all vowel 
places was new, but that my method of carrying it out was original and 
different to the method adopted by Mr. MelvUle Bell. It is quite possible 
that Legible Shorthand may require more care and attention to learn just 
at the beginning than some other systems, but Professor Everett very 
rightly says that in the end its systematic rules will compensate the student 
in his finishing studies of the method. I cannot agree that the refine- 
ments of my system are greater than those of Phonography. It is difficult, 
of course, for persons who have not practised Phonography to appreciate 
what the hand can really do when trained. As far as experience has shown, 
I think my system can be written with rougher usage than Phonography 
and yet retain its admitted greater legibility, because it is found, even 
if words are not written with great exactitude, they can rarely be mis- 
taken for others — i.e., they are undecipherable until the error in the 
writing has been detected and will stand for no other word than the 
right one. Mr. White writes the system rather roughly, and has no diffi- 
culty in reading it afterwards. Professor Everett thinks a system should 
show not only where a vowel is but what it is. Experience of the 
English language at least shows that the place of the vowel is enough. 
Professor Everett shows the value of his vowels by a lift of the pen, 
and placing the second consonant in position against the first. This, I 
think, is paying too dear for a distinction rarely necessary to be made, as 
*' position'* can be much more advantageously used, As to the title of 
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Itegible Shorthand, it was chosen because easy legibility is its chief charac*- 
teristic. It was not intended to cast a slor on the legibility of other sys- 
tems ; though I contend that my outlines are more legible than those of 
other systems now in extensive use. Mr. Bundell is such an advanced 
Phonographic improver that one hardly hoped to satisfy his very high stan- 
dard. I do not think his own lines are quite in the direction of practica- 
bility. What the age requires is not mere theoretical perfection, but a 
practical scheme which shall come as near theoretical perfection as possible. 
Such, I contend, is Legible Shorthand, Mr. Lewis says the system is 
difficult to learn. The answer is that schoolboys have learned it, and 
others have acquired it from the Inttruction Book in a few months with- 
out any advice from a teacher. Lewis's system has a few double conso- 
nants, so have many other systems, as I stated in the Paper ; but none 
that I know of embrace all double consonants and so many triple con- 
sonants as my system does. The system does not pretend to be a syl- 
labic one as Mr. James supposed. I call certain outUnes syllables for the 
sake of brief expression ; and that is all. Mr. Guest, in speaking favourably 
of the crossing principle, said it had not been developed. 1 presume he 
meant it had not been much illustrated. It is one of those principles 
which each writer will develop for himself, and from the illustrations 
given in my book it will be seen that it may be extensively employed. At 
a future day possibly the text-books of the system will include approved 
. examples of this and many of the other principles of the system. Rome 
was not built in a day. In conclusion I have to thank Mr. White for 
reading my Paper, and for his excellent defence of it ; and the speakers 
for many favourable comments, which of course need no reply here. 

The seventh meeting of the present Session was held at the City Club, 
Fleet-street, on Tuesday evening, 2nd May, Cornelius Walford, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Jambs G. Pbtbib read the following paper on 

REPORTING AND TRANSCRIBING MACHINES. 

OiTB worthy President, in the excellent address with which he opened 
the first Session of this Society, referred to the question of mechanicid aids 
to the Shorthand- Writer, adding that when these came to record speeches 
with merciless exactitude the present system of reporting would be more 
appreciated than it is at present, and that every Shorthand- Writer would 
be looked upon as a hero. Since then it has occurred to me, as I have all 
along taken an interest in this question of mechanical aid, that a Paper on 
the subject of the several machines and their capabilities cannot fail to be 
interesting to the class that their operation would mainly affect. There 
are two sides to every question, and I think a fair inquiry, with the discus- 
sion that may follow this Paper, cannot fail to clear the air a little, and 
while it may tend to show what the machines are capable of doing, will, 
at the same time, explode many of the extremely favourable and fulsome 
reports which have been made of some of the machines by writers in the 
Press, and especially in the French section of it. 

That the Press generally at the first have taken a rather too favourable 
view of some of the machines there can hardly be a doubt, and I am 
afraid that people are only too ready either to entirely condemn a new 
invention, or, as in the case of some of these machines, to attribute to them 
capabilities far beyond their powers. I need only refer you to the ex- 
tremely fulsome statements which were at one time written about the 
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phonog^ph, and what it was said to be able to accomplish, to show how 
lallaciouB and misleading are many of the accounts of new inyentiona. 
The phonograph, yon will no doabt remember, was stated to be a won- 
derfol instniment capable of recording on a strip of tinfoil, and repro- 
dncing at convenience, not only the soimds of the human voice, but, by some 
simple adaptation which it was affirmed would easily be made, it was to 
follow the most rapid speaker, who had only to address himself to this 
wonderful machine to have his impassioned phrases recorded and repro- 
duced in the very tone of voice in which they were spoken. But what 
did we find to be the grim reality? Why that the phonograph was 
merely an extremely clever toy, reproducing on a limited piece of tmfoil 
a few sentences of, at most, five minutes' duration, and that in tones far 
from clear or distinct. 

And it has been the same with many of the other so-called labour- 
saving machines ; they have at first been made the subject of all sorts of 
sensational accounts, and have been credited with doing what they are 
quite unsuited to accomplish. At the same time it is of the utmost import- 
ance that those who earn their bread by the exercise of the Stenographic art 
should be well posted up in regard to the capabilities of these machines* 
which have threatened in some cases to intei^ere with them. Strange as 
it may seem, 1 have found that the last people who know anything about 
their construction and capabilities are the Shorthand- Writers them- 
selves; and I therefore thought it might be interesting to prepare this 
Paper, to endeavour to show what machinery can and cannot do; whether 
it can be used by the Stenographer as a useful aid in the course of his 
arduous labours, or whether it is merely a hindrance and a nuisance, and, 
like manv other new inventions, only to be tried for a season, and then to 
be set aside in favour of the old pen or pencil and note-book. 

The first machine for reporting that I will refer to is that patented 
in this country by a Mr. Holten, but which was invented by Messrs. 
Hansen and Jurgensen, of Copenhagen. This machine was exhibited at the 
last Paris Exhibition, and was seen there by several of my friends. One 
gentleman, a member of this Society, had the machine lent him for 
trial, but he informs me that he did not take to it kindly at all, and soon after 
returned it to the agent. The machine consists of a writing-ball or half- 
sphere, on which are arranged a series of pistons having upon each a letter 
of the alphabet or some other sign as the case may be. These pistons do 
not aU strike to the centre, but are so arranged that their bottom points 
stand in one or more straight lines, so that the points do not come trans- 
versely opposite the points of another line. These pistons terminate in a 
blunt point or letter which impinges against a band of white paper and 
makes an impression in the same through the medium of a carbonised 
ribbon. The white paper band is provided with as many division lines as 
there are pistons, each of which makes its impression on its own division , 
and the letters are in vertical lines instead of running from left to right. In 
order, however, to get a continuous style of printing, such as the type-print- 
ing telegraph turns out, a most complicated arrangement has been devised. 

The white paper band is prepared so as to conduct electricity, and is 
propelled by clockwork from a drum in a direction perpendicular to the 
row of pistons. A series of stationary metal points, the same in number 
as the pistons, is arranged in a diagonal direction under the paper band, 
which feel the touch of the indents in the paper. These points are con- 
nected with an electro-magnet* the keeper or armature of which carries 
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at its end a type corresponding to the letter on the knob of the piston. 
When one of the keepers is attracted by its electro-magnet the types on 
the end of the keeper make an impression on the edge of the white paper 
band through the intervention of the carbonised band, whicli is moved 
by the clockwork in a direction perpendicular to that of the white paper 
band. The latter band is connected to one pole of an electric battery, and 
the points and electro-magnets to the other. The impressions m the 
paper band are thus brought into contact with the fixed metal points 
under the palper as it is moved along, the corresponding electro-magnets 
are tihereby brought into action, and the types on their keepers impressed 
on the white paper band through the medium of the other coloured band. 
Now I think you will agree with me that this is a most complicated 
arrangement, bringing into play as it does the action of the fingers, 
clockwork, and electricity at the same time. 

The next machine I will refer to is the Michela machine invented by 
Antoine Michela, Jean Michela, and T. Gabriel de Fetro, of Turin. This 
machine in appearance is somewhat like a small piano, having twenty 
white and black keys arranged in the same manner as those of the piano 
keyboard. These are divided into two sections, one for the right and the 
other for the left hand, each finger manipulating two keys. Between the 
two sections is a cylinder from which is unrolled a strip of paper on which 
the Stenog^phlc characters are imprinted. Upon this band, which unrolls 
itself automatically, are printed in relief and colour six conventional signs, 
which produce by their combination a representation of all the sounds pos- 
sible in tiie human language. These signs are as follows : — 

I 



and they are utilised so as to represent the several signs which the 
vocal organs are capable of pronouncing. The six sig^ occupy the 
first six keys of the left keyboard, and in their reverse order occupy 
the last six of the other keyboard, the first four signs occupying the 
remaining four keys of each board. There are thus produced four series 
of signs which are used in the following manner: — The first series repre- 
sent the initial consonants, or initial phonetic consonantal elements of 
syllables ; the second series, the second consonants ; the third series, the 
vowels ; and the fourth series, the final consonants, or consonantal elemente 
of syllables. Each of these elements is estimated to be of the numerical 
value of 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, or 18, or of a number formed by the combination of 
two or more (tf these numbers. Thus the word "plan" can be struck 
simultaneously, and will be represented as follows : — 



The apparatus is divided into two parts, one performing the impres- 
Bion of the letters, and the other the automatic feeding of the paper band. 

To make a syllable it is necessary to strike a chord with two, three, 
or four fingers, and in following a speaker to strike a series of chords 
requiring difficult transpositions. Signer Michela, however, claims to 
have overcome what would seem to us to be almost insurmountoble 
difficulties, and some of his operators are said to have gained an average 
rate of four syllables per second in any known language. Of course, like 
all mechanicu aids, the machine makes the characters correctly and 
T^golarly^ and, provided they are accurately marked on the paper, the 
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reading of tbem can be effected without difficulty. So mnch bo is this 
the case that the translation of the characters is stated to be mastered 
in about a fortnight. The most important public trial of this machine 
was that before the President of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
M. Gambetta, at the Palais Bourbon, when, if the French newspapers are 
to be believed, an Italian lady, named Miss Ouillio, worked the apparatus, 
and produced some extraordinary results. This lady, although not well 
versed in the French lang^uage, took down a rapidly-read page of the 
official reports of the Chamber, the President complicating the operation 
by throwing in an occasional interruption in the Latin tongue. The 
newspaper account of the tSance states that not only was the document 
faithfully reproduced, but also the interruptions and gesticulations. The 
accounts at the time were of the most glowing description, predicting 
that the machine would be certain t6 be adopted by Parliamentary 
bodies as well as in the law court?, and by private business houses. How 
is it, then, that this machine which made its advent with so great a 
flourish of trumpets, and which avowedly is an exceedingly clever and 
ingenious piece of mechanism, has not borne out the good things which 
have been said of it ? I am indebted to the Bulletin de VAs8oevaiion det 
Stinographes de ParU for some interesting particulars which go far to 
explain this. 

So impressed were the French by it that a commission was actually 
appointed to inquire into the possibility of utilising it in reporting the 
deliberations of the French Parliament, the result being that the com- 
mittee reported uniavourably upon it. Signor Michela was invited to 
attend a sitting of the French Chamber of Deputies, so that the capa- 
bilities of the instrument might be fairly tested in reporting the pro- 
ceedings of a single sitting, and its performance compared with that of 
the regular corps of Stenographers. Signor Michela, I understand, 
declined this trial of strength on the plea that he was not then provided 
with sufficiently-skilled operators. It has been, moreover, rumoured that 
the French papers were influenced in some way or another in publishing 
the very favourable reports which they inserted of the performances of 
this machine, which, far from accomplishing what had been claimed for it* 
has in the end turned out to be a comparative failure. 

In addition to this, the Conseil Municipal de Paris, whose proceedings 
seem hitherto to have been reported in a somewhat condensed form, have 
lately been smitten with a desire to have their most sapient utterances 
recorded in full for the edification of themselves and the public, and they 
also appointed a commission to inquire into the advisability of reorga- 
nising their reporting corps. The report of this commission is rather an 
amusing document, and gives one some idea of the estimation in which 
the Stenographic art is held by some of our neighbours on the other 
side of the Channel. The report states that the Stenographic service costs 
a great deal, because Stenographers have maintained the prices which were 
conceded at the time when Stenography was almost regarded as a science, 
and when Stenogfraphers were rather rare, whilst now, say they, this 
science is acquired in thirty lessons, and, besides all this, there are 
machines. The report goes on to say that application had been made to 
the inventor for the price of his machines, but that no reply had been 
vouchsafed — surely rather a strange circumstance. The commission had, 
however, calculated that even with the instrument it would be necessary to 
have four manipulators, as it would be impofsible for them to work mom 
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than ten minntes at a time, requiring, besides, the readers and transcribers. 
The result was that they determined to remain as they had been, without 
either a Stenographic service or the Michehi operators. 

The Michela machine is used for reporting the speeches in the Italian 
Senate, but not in the Italian Chamber of Depnties, and it is not difficult 
to find the reasons for its rejection by the latter Chamber. 

In the Senate the sittings are few and of short duration, while in the 
Chamber of Deputies they are more than twice as numerous and last much 
longer. 

Statistics for the three years 1878, 1879, and 1880 show that the 
Senate held 192 sittings, lasting altogether 449 hours and 45 minutes, 
during which a total of 1,771,863 words were spoken. This shows on 
analysis that the sittings only lasted on an average two and a third hours, 
while the speaking amounted to 3,937 words, or about 55 folios an hour. 

The reporting in the Senate is said to be far from efficient, and the 
work is not much benefited by the supervision of the revisers, as in Italy 
the revision is not aided by Stenography. This entails the necessity for 
the speeches being sent to the orators, who are compelled to do the revision 
'themselves. From this it can be seen that the transcriptions of the re- 
porters' notes are far from being exact, and in this state of things the 
Michela machine came before the notice of the Senate, being said to 
reproduce more than 100 words a minute. The adoption of this machine 
entailed an augmentation in the number of employ^t, and modified the 
mode of reporting the speeches. The manner of following the speaker is 
as follows : — Whilst the pianists work the machine, the reporters in 
turn take a note of the speaker, placing themselves as near him as possible, 
the orators speaking from their places and not from the tribune. Having 
taken a three minutes' turn they revise the band of paper that has come 
from the machine in that time, and then make their transcription. Over 
and above this four Stenographers report the sitting by means of the old 
system, and these, by the aid of their notes, revise the report, filling up 
omissions and improving the style of the language. The report of the 
sitting, thus carefully reproduced, passes then through the hands of the 
revisers, who do not use Shorthand, and after some days is published. In 
this manner, as you may well suppose, good results are obteined, and the 
machine gets the merit of doing what is in reality accomplished by means 
of a better organisation. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, again, they held, during the three years I 
have mentioned, 452 sittings of a total duration of 1,856 hours and 26 
minutes, during which time 10,651,601 words were given forth. Tins 
shows that the Chamber sat on an average over four hours, while the 
speaking was at the rate of 5,739 words or 80 folios an hour. 

In the Chamber, in the year 1878, they got young Stenographers to 
learn the Michela machine ; but after five or six months the idea was 
abandoned in view of the wretched nature of the results. Later on the 
machine had another trial for the space of four months, but was again 
abandoned, and the reasons for this are very apparent. In the Chamber of 
Deputies the Stenographers are accustomed to greater effi)rts than in the 
Senate, and are therefore more efficient reporters. Thus the thirteen 
members who form the reporting corps there are quite capable of supply- 
ing full and correct reports of the speeches. It haa been found, therefore, 
that the machine with its numerous following only complicated and 
retarded the work of reporting. The machine, with the most expert 
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pperaton who had been specially trained to manipulate it, could reproduce 
sittings of short duration, as long as the speaker expressed himself in a 
clear and intelligible voice, and at a very moderate rate. This, however, 
any moderate reporter could do as well as the machine by the aid of his 
simple pencil and note-book. Then, again, the transcription of the 
speaker's words took up more time, as the syllables being dislocated and 
scattered upon a paper band could not be taken in at a glance ; and a 
speech of three minutes would occupy at least a m^tre and a-half in length. 
The machine, therefore, as shown by the practical working of it» was far 
from presenting those qualities which the writers in the Press taking too 
sanguine a view had attributed to it. It was quite impossible to use it in 
reporting where the sittings were of even an ordinary length, where the 
interruptions were frequent, and where the speaker did not express himself 
clearly, but in an involved manner. Such is the report given of the 
working of the Micbela machine in the Italian Parliament, and from 
what we can gather of its doings there, it does not seem that it would be 
at all suitable for the reporting work in our own Parliament, where the 
speaking is, as is well known, much quicker than on the Continent. 

Indeed, methinks that the reporting work of the Italian Senate, which* 
requires this great array of machine operators, check-note takers, and 
revisers, could be as well done by, say, four Shorthand- Writers, such as I 
could, without difficulty, point to at the present moment, the last of whose 
copy should be out in two hours after the House had risen. I think this 
little calculation does not say much for the reporting staff of the .Italian 
Senate.* 

Mr. Bartholomew, a professional Stenographer of Belleville, Illinois, 
has constructed a reporting machine which he calls ** The Stenograph," 
and which he now uses in court reporting. He has adopted the plan of 
making only one letter at a time, and claims that as one is made by one 
hand, and the next by the other, he can attain a speed more than sufficient 
for the quickest speaking. The machine only weighs a few pounds, and 
has five keys, four of which have two buttons, or finger-pieces, each. By 
depressing the finger-piece on the extreme right of the keyboard, the 
extreme left finger-piece moves with it, and the same is the case with the 
three other finger-pieces. The writing is done on a paper ribbon through 
an ioked ribbon which the keys strike against. Mr, Bartholomew writes 
Phonetically with the machine, marking all consonants, initials, and final 
vowels, and only omitting those which are not essential to legibility. 
Thirty-one combinations can be made with this machine. When a mistake 
occurs in writing, all the keys are struck once or twice together. The 
paper ribbon has, of course, to be read and transcribed in a similar manner 
to that of the Michela machine. To the most firequently-recurring letters 
Mr. Bartholomew has assigned the easiest combinations. The paper-reel 
holds about sufficient for one day's working. It seems possible that we 
may yet hear more of this machine, and that something on its principle 
may take a front rank among the reporting machines of the future. 

Now in the several reporting machines I have endeavoured to describe 
you will find the same idea running through each. In the first place you 

* Since writing this Paper I have been favoured by M. Gaenin, of Paris, with a 
copy of a "Notice sur une Presse St^nogfrapbique,** in wbicb the inventor, M. H. 
Gensonl, works out an almost similar idea to that of tbe Michela machine. Now 
as M. Gtensoul'g pamphlet is dated 1869, and Miohela's English patent 1878, it would 
seem that the Italian had merely followed the line indicated by the Frenchman. 
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must have the keys, more or less in number as the case may be. Then 
these keys all impinge upon a white paper ribbon which winds off a reel, 
either by a continuous motion or intermittently as the keys are struck. 
The impressions, again, are made through the medium of a moving inked 
ribbon, and in each case the position and combination of the letters or signs 
fixes their value. Thus you see that there is a great similarity in the 
machines, and I am afraid that they only complicate the labour of reporting. 
The Danish machine I think I may dismiss as not being practicable, and 
the Michela machine, I think I have shown, has fallen lamentably short of 
the expectations formed of it. As to the Bartholomew machine, it has not 
yet had a fair trial, and it would be therefore unfair to pass sentence upon 
it. Time would fail me were I to endeavour to describe the extra- 
ordinary machines which have been invented for the purpose of taking 
down the' words of a speaker, and in the last montns number of the 
Meporter** Magazine is the description of an extraordinary invention 
which is said to be fastened on to the mouth, and which by a series of deli- 
cate levers transmits the vibrations to a strip of paper. It would be rather 
amusing, I think, to see a reporter at a public meeting with one of these 
muzzles on, and repeating into it the words of the speakers. 

Turning from those appliances which I am not able to speak of from 
the standpoint of actual use and experience, I now come to firmer ground 
in dealing with that great aid to rapid and easy transcription, the Reming- 
ton Type- Writer.. This most useful machine, for which we are indebted, 
as we are for many good things, to our American cousins, is worked by 
vertical keys in four rows of eleven, the arrangement being not according 
to the letters of the alphabet, but somewhat like that of a compositor's 
case. These keys, which work like those of the piano, pull down little levers, 
each tipped with a letter, and striking all to one exact centre. The paper, 
which is placed on an indiarubber-faced cylinder, is carried by that cylinder 
automatically from right to left the exact distance of one letter each time a 
key is touched, the keys striking upwards against an inked ribbon which 
also moves automatically. As this cylinder approaches the end of the line 
a bell is rung, and as a few more letters can be written it enables the 
operator to finish the word he is writing or break off at the syllable. The 
cylinder is then brought back again by an ingenious contrivance and the 
next line written. Atone side of the cylinder is a simple bit of mechanism 
which regulates the space between the lines. The bell also can be so 
arranged that it will warn at any place it is set, this being necessary in 
writing on narrow paper. 

Any Shorthand- writer who is at constant work knows how much easier 
it is for him to fill his book with notes as compared with the labour of 
transcribing them. After the exertion of taking notes for an hour or 
two, he sits down to the task of writing out, often devoutly wishing that it 
could be done as easily and expeditiously as the record was taken in his 
note-book. If, then, he can get a machine which not only does away with a 
considerable amount of the strain of writing, but which at the same time will 
actually perform the work of ti*anscription with more expedition, I think it 
is well to inquire into its capabilities. Indeed, if only for the sake of sup- 
plying a change in the method of writing, it cannot fail to be of the utmost 
importance to those who have much transcription to do. 

The mere fact that, in manipulating the type-writer, one can sit erect 
before it with the shoulders well squared is an important thing, saving 
that contraction of the chest which interferes so much with the free play 
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of the lungs, and preventing the heavy or congested feeling at the 
hack of the head so often experienced hy those who have much writing' 
to do. 

Besides, those who write much with the pen are, amongst other evils, 
liable to what is called ** writer's cramp," from the fact that the pen is held 
by the muscles of the ball of the thumb, and in some cases complete 
paralysis of these muscles ensues. That this is a thing occurring now and 
again is demonstrated by the prominence g^ven to the subject in some of 
the American Shorthand papers. Indeed, attention has been drawn to the 
fiust that one of their chief Stenographers was ambidextrous, and writdng' 
with both hands advised as a safeguard against this affliction. 

Medical opinion shows that the type- writer is destined to be of practical 
service to those who are threatened with or suffer from writer's cramp, and 
to those who feel great nervous prostration from the fatigue of writing 
with the pen. Indeed, for such it is an almost perfect relief. Charles Beade 
is a great admirer of those who can use the left as well as the right hand, 
and in his Coming Man he says, " Writing should be done with either 
hand ; Shorthand-writing ditto. I advise parents to have all their boys 
and girls taught Shorthand-writing and type-writing. * * A Shorthand- 
writer who can type-write his notes would be safer from poverty than a 
great Greek scholar.** 

Now, the type-writer, played, as it should be, like a piano, by using the 
three first fingers of each hand, does entirely away with the chance of 
contracting this distressing complaint. And here I would remark that 
many operators only use the two index-fingers in manipulating the machine, 
which is a gp*eat mistake, as they may only escape the Scylla of scrivener's 
cramp to fall into the Charybdis of telegrapher's pahy. which is contracted 
by always using the index finger to tap the key of the telegraph machine. 
As I have said, the manipulation of the type-writer shocdd be equally 
divided among six fingers, and in course of practice they come to mani- 
pulate it as if it were part of one's self. 

Mr. Bmdenell Carter, in his book on Eyetight — Good and Bad, 
recommends the type- writer to all persons who, having *' to write much, 
are made conscious by the exercise that they have eyes." '* For the short- 
sighted," he adds, " it is especially valuable, because there can never be 
any inducement to stoop over it, so that a great snare to them in writing 
is altogether set aside." Amongst the many things which recommend the 
type-writer it is almost unnecessary to speak of the greater legibility and 
conciseness of the copy which it turns out. The lines run in the most 
beautiful regularity, averaging about twelve words, so that the folios are 
easily reckoned, and so legible is the writing that it is possible to revise it, 
I should say, twice as quickly as ordinary handwriting. 

A good deal has been said as to the rate of speed at which the machine 
can be manipulated, and I do not always take for granted the figures g^ven 
in connection with the achievements of this machine, any more than I do 
those of the phenomenal feats of note- taking with which we are favoured 
from time to time. When I bought a type-writer I said to myself I should 
be satisfied if, after I had practised it, it would do its work a little faster 
than ordinary writing with a greater amount of ease, and in this hope I 
have not been disappointed. The practice of a few months, and that at the 
busiest time of the year, enabled me to write considerably faster than I had 
been in the habit of doing, while, as I said before, it is a pleasant change 
£rom the mechanical drudgery of the pen, and saves the back, the chest. 
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and the head. It is an acknowledged fact that few men can torn out more 
than twenty folios an hour with the pen, heing at the average rate of 
twenty-four words a minute in an hour^s writing, and that is considered a 
good hard rate of speed in writing many hours at a time. It has been said 
that the maximum speed with the pen is from thirty to forty words per 
minute, hut very few writers could keep up that rate of speed for many 
minutes at a time, and the copy in most cases would be far from being 
legible. On the other hand, it is claimed for the type-writer that it can be 
worked by practice up to a speed of from sixty to eighty words, and there 
are well-authenticated cases of even greater speed beiug attained. I do not 
pretend myself to have vet accomplished anything like this vast amount, 
but I find that by the aid of the type-writer I can at present about double 
my speed, after the comparatively short time I have devoted to the practice 
of the machine. Indeed, I find that every day it becomes more and more 
a part of myseUT, so that I look forward to attaining a far greater average 
speed than I have yet been able to command. 

Like everything else in this world, there is a right and a wrong way of 
manipulating this machine. The keyboard is composed of fortv-four keys, 
arranged in four rows, and these should be almost equally divided between 
the fingers of both hands, the right hand manipulating the right half of 
the keyboard, while the left hand works the corresponding half. By using 
the three first fingers of each hand, as I have said, a good style of playing 
the machine can be acquired ; and in order to gain facility in its working 
those words which are most in use in the language, amounting to a few 
hundreds, and which can be taken out of any Shorthand instruction-book, 
should be practised over and over again until ease and facility in writing 
them is acquired. The long bar, which makes the spaces between the 
words, is always struck by the thii*d finger of the right hand, and in course 
of practice this action becomes quite automatic. 

The perfected type-writer, as supplied by Messrs. Eemington, has a 
metal cover, and is portable. It is a beautiful piece of mechanism, is 
almost noiseless, and seems to be as near perfection as it is possible to go 
with this principle. It is supplied with Boman and Gothic type, and abo 
with upper and lower case for those who like capitals at the beginning of a 
sentence. I myself prefer the Roman or all capitals machine, as there is 
no necessity for changing from Bmall to big type, which of course tends to 
slacken the speed of writing. Now I believe that many people have been 
bothered by not having a gM>d holder for their note-book or copy, but the 
excellent holder now supplied by Messrs. Beeman and Roberts seems to me 
exactly suited to the purpose. It can be set at any height or angle, the 
paper or book is held tightly by the top and bottom clips, while 
the guide at the side can be moved down line by line as the transcription 
proceeds. 

Before leaving the type-writer I should mention that in two several 
eases the attempt has been made to adapt the machine to swift writing* 
Mr. E. T. Underbill, a well known Stenographer of New York, has work^ 
out a very ingenious system of Steno- printing by which he claims to 
increase the speed of the machine to from 120 to 150 words a minute. 
I have carefully gone into this system of Mr. Underhill's, and cannot help 
congratulating him on the skill he has displayed in adapting the machine 
to very rapid writing. I can only here, of course, give a mere outline of 
his system, which is founded on Stenographic principles, and which could 
only have been worked out by a practical Stenographer. The exercises 
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commence with simple abbieviationi, sach as ab- for aboat, bcm for 
become, f • for for, fm for from, and so on. Then prefixes and suffixes are 
treated in the following manner: — ^for and fore are repreeented by the 
letter "f," as fgv- forgive; fgo- forego; like by Ik- as Ikwz- likewise; 
mnlk- manlike, &c. Circum is represented by cc- as ccflx- circumflex. 
As suffixes, we find aught represented by ot- as frot- fraught; noty* 
naughty. CI stands for dude, as xcl- exclude. Then ag^in arbitrary 
representations are made by employing the figures 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
and the punctuation marks, the comma, semicolon, hyphen, and exclamation 
point. To each figure is assigned the representation of both a prefix and 
suffix ; for instance, con and com are represented by the figure 4 ; as 4ps- com- 
pose ; 4fn confine ; while 4 as a suffix stands for rt- ; for example, rt 4r retort. 
Then again 6 as a prefix stands for pre; for example, 6fr- prefer; 6vl prevail; 
and 6 as a suffix represents ble ; hnr6- honourable ; ps6- possible. The pre- 
fixes and suffixes are combined to represent the appropriate adjuncts and 
syllables occurring in conjunction — ^for instance, accom is represented by 
the letter '* adjoined to the figure 4- com- ; as a4dt- accommodate; discom 
by ds added to 4; as ds4ps- discompose ; while in some instances the larger 
portion even of whole words is represented by combined prefixes and 
suffixes ; as 64f46- uncomfortable. 

Mr. Deming, an American Stenographer, has used the type-writer in 
Court for reporting the proceedings, and has adapted to it an ingenious 
system of Stenotypic reporting. His machine is provided with a glass 
case, which renders the mechanism practically noiseless in working. It is 
evident that were one to use even such a system of steno-printing as I have 
just been explaining, they would fall far short of the requirements of Court 
reporting. An average of two letters .to each word would require to be 
struck, and a third touch would have to be made for the space between the 
words. By omitting the space a third of the average time is saved, and 
the rate approaches that of a good system of Shorthand. At the same 
time a continuous line of letters only would be very difficult to divide 
into words, and therefore the spacing bar of the type-writer has been 
connected with a dotter. By the mere turn of a button, and whUe the 
initial letter of a word is being struck by one of the fingers, the dot is 
made over that letter by the thumb simultaneously striking the space 
bar. The emphasis of the initial letter thus soon becomes a habit, anc* 
is done quite mechanically. 

For instance, suppose we write ** This is a new way to do it." It is 
turned out by the type-writer in the following fashion : — 

THSSANWWYTDT. 

Mr. Deming states that he has used the type-writer in Coart for a week 
at a time, but he prefers to use it hour and hour alternately with the pen 
or pencil. He affirms that he thus experiences considerable relief from the 
exhaustion caused by a long spell of writing Phonography. 

Of late years another writing machine has been before the American 
public — viz., the caligraph. This machine is as nearly as possible a copy 
of the Bemington type-writer, but is much lighter. The makers of it- 
claim some advantages over the parent instrument, but I have not been 
able to judge from a personal inspection whether that is so or not. It 
is a somewhat strange thing that not- one of these machines is for sale in 
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this country, and though the maker of them informed me in the autumn 
of last year that he was ahout to place them on the English market, 
this has not as yet heen done. I have, however, carefully considered 
their prospectus, and have weighed its advantages and disadvantages. My 
own opinion would he that although a very light machine may be useful 
for carrying about, yet my practice leads me to the conclusion that for 
steady office work the machine is all the better for being substantial, and 
that were I to insure the life of a type-writer I would prefer to back one 
of the earlier machines made by the Remington Co. against the portable 
machines now made by that firm, or the caligraph. 

In concluding this Paper I trust I may claim that I have opened up 
for discussion this evening a subject which has been but little known in 
this country, but which I feel before long will engross more attention than 
it has in the past. I am not one of those who look with any apprehension 
to the advent of mechanical assistance to us Stenographers in our arduous 
and exhausting duties. Far from that I should hail with the utmost satis- 
faction any invention which would aid us either in the reporting or tran- 
scribing part of our work. Wherever mechanical aid has stepped in, it 
has invariably increased the demand for the article produced; and should 
reporting machines in the future become generally used, the demand for 
Shorthand work would become greater. As you will have gleaned from 
my Paper I thoroughly believe in the type-writer as a pleasant change 
from the drudgery of the pen, and at the same time producing ** copy** 
more expeditiously and legibly. On the other hand, I do not think that 
a good reporting machine has yet been invented. As I have shown, the 
results of the Michela machine, for which so much has been claimed, are 
meagre in the extreme. But I believe that in the future we may have 
one or more efficient reporting machines which, as the type-writer proves 
a pleasant and salutary change to ordinary writing, may in a similar 
manner relieve the labour of note-taking. When that time comes it will 
be found that, far from interfering with the work of the trained and 
thoughtful reporter, they will only be like the pen or pencil, efficient tools 
in his hands ; and that in reporting, as in everything else in the way of 
mental effort, it will be found tbat " the man's the man for a' that.'* 

[In the course of the evening, Madame Monchablon, type-writing 
expert, gave several examples of rapid writing, averaging sixty words per 
minute, on one of Remington's latest machines, kindly lent by Messrs. 
Beeman and Roberts, of King-street, Cheapside.] 



l^e Pbesident said the Paper they had just heard was a particularly 
interesting as well as practical one. He understood that the type-writer 
was used very largely in America. The professional reporters went into 
Court, but instead of going through the drudgery of writing out their 
notes, there were ladies to whom they dictated them, and tbey were 
written out by the type-writer in copying ink, and four, five, or six copies 
could then be taken, so that they had in the morning a complete transcript 
of what took place on the preceding day in type. If a machine did not 
go further than that he should be perfectly content, because every one 
knew that if a man had taken a lot of notes for hours together, and then 
had to transcribe them, it was very fatiguing. In fact, it was that which 
killed men and nothing else. 
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Mr. PeabhatJi said lie saw the Michela machine at the Paris Exhibitioii 
in 1878, and was very pleased with its operations. He inquired what 
speed it was worked at^ and he rather thought it was about at the highest 
rate of proper reporting speed. 

Mr. QirssT said the Michela machine was one of the first objects 
which struck his attention in the P^ris Exhibition of 1878. It was» 
however, placed in an awwkard position — near a big locomotive. In that 
position it was not seen by the class of persons to whom it was especially 
interesting, although it was seen by a gn^eat number of engineers and 
men of a mechanical turn of mind. The <htughter of Michela was working 
it. She was, no doubt, a clever operator, and although she understood 
Italian and spoke French fairly well, she assured him she did not under- 
stand English, but he took that to mean that she could not speak English. 
His opinion, however, was that she knew English enough to understand 
the sound to follow on the machine, otherwise he thought the task would be 
a greater one than it proved to be. The test to which reference had been 
made was made on one occasion at 200 words, and on another at 189 
words, and the passage was taken frova. the English Exhibition Cata- 
logue, full of technical words, and the test was a very severe one. The 
rate of speed might have appeared to previous speakers to be quick, bat 
it did not exceed 90 words a minute. lie thought 90 words a minnte 
was quite as high a speed as it was fair to put the operator to. A pas- 
sage read in French was done at a speed of 100 wokIs a minute, and a 
passage from German at rather less than 90 words. The correctness with 
which the transcription of the English passage was done surprised him. He, 
however, cquld not go so far as to say that the machine was already per- 
fect as a reporting machine. Although 90 words a minute were success- 
fully produced, there were a great many other things to be taken into 
consideration besides that. There was no noise and no interruption, and 
the words were read, not jerked out, and every condition of the kind was 
in favour of the operator. As to the experiments in the French Senate, 
there could be no doubt that the fulsome reports which appeared in the 
French newspapers were exaggerated. He was surprised that Michela 
and his partner did not respond to the invitation to try the machine. 
The machine might be able to do a certain kind of reporting, but cer- 
tainly not Parliamentary reporting. 

Mr. Andebsoit said it might be interesting to state that the Hansard 
staff as they took their notes went into a room set apart for the purpose 
of transcribmg, and there were ladies there to take it from them. As to 
using those machines in Court, he questioned whether any of the Cit j of 
Glasgow Bank trial could have been done by any of the machines. He 
was inclined to think they spoke much more rapidly in the French Senate 
than here. 

Mr. PocKNBLL said he thought they might dismiss from their minds 
that night all idea that the ordinary macnines were goingto take the place 
of pen, ink, and paper — at any rate for some time. He should like to 
have a practical test made, and it should be by "time." They ought to be 
particular they did not giye too much time and call it so many words a 
minute. As to the price of the machine, he wondered whether Mr. Petrie 
could give them any idea if it was likely to be cheaper. £16 or £20 was a 
matter of some importance. 

Mr. W. Stobb did not think there was any prospect of reporting 
machines superseding the trained Shorthand- Writer. He did not see the 
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necessity for machines, especially if the product of the machine required 
laborious deciphering and translation into longhand. That would be no 
better than the present practice of dictating notes to assistants. As to 
the t^e-writer, no doubt it would be a relief to be able to produce ** copy" 
in that way. He could only regret that the Remington machine, which 
had been spoken of with so much confidence, was not cheaper. He did 
not think they were being used by the Hansard staff now. They were 
tried, but he was told that one noble marquis, whose speech was submitted 
to him written with that machine, said he would not read any more of 

that " stuff.** (Laughter.) The transcription of notes was being 

superseded altogether by resort to the telephone through which the 
reporter read Ms notes to the printer at the type-composing machine. 
This plan was carried out on a daily London newspaper at the present 
time. 

Mr. J. B. Kinn>BLL said if the telephone and type-composing machine 
could do the work described, they ought to produce printed speeches at 
once which would not offend a duke or a marquis. (Laughter.) By-and* 
by they might hope to have the Phonetic type used, and that would 
increase the number of words that could be set up per minute. 

Mr. Wtmait said the remarks made by Mr. Storr and Mr. Eundell 
touched an important question — ^how far mechanical aids could assist 
printers. Speaking from experience and observation on the Continent and 
elsewhere, he had not found that type-composing machines had made any 
marked progress. He would not, however, say they were a failure. In Ger- 
many and England extraordinary results were obtained under exceptional 
mcumstances, but in his own business type-composing machines would be 
of no use. There was a want of instruction in their use. It seemed to be 
the same with the Italian reporting machine, which in the hands of the 
inventor's daughter did well, but not so when worked by others, as schools 
for its practice did not exist ; so that the operators were, except in isolated 
instances, inferior to the machines. Then, again, the cost of these machines 
did not warrant their use except for experimental purposes. They could 
not at present be used economically. As to Shorthand, it was a distressing 
fact that the writers who so marvellously followed the speakers should be 
doomed to the drudgery of transcribing their notes. It woidd be a luxury 
to be able to dictate to a person who could print it all by the type-writer; 
but he sympathised with the noble marquis, who probably objected to read 
his speech all printed in "capitals." They wanted a "lower-case** for 
the sake of legibility. Mr. Petrie's Paper was an excellent one, and well- 
fSmed, for they were all interested in mechanical appliances for the saving 
of time and labour. If they could multiply the appliances they would 
increase the use of Shorthand, and there would be more business done in 
Shorthand-writing. 

Mr. SfabehaIiL thought that the Caligraph was not on the English 
market because it would interfere with the patent rights of the Remington 
machine. He thought it was possible to write more than one copy with 
these type-writing machines. 

The Chaibman had been struck with the practical nature of the 
debate. No doubt there were difficulties in the way of getting all that was 
wanted out of type-composing machines and type-writing machines ; but 
they must adapt themselves to the circumstances of the machines, and not 
expect the machines to adapt themselves to aU circumstances. Supposing 
they had a machine that would report, could they make it correct the 
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grammar of the speaker, and eliminate his tautology ? If the macbine 
wonld report the exact words of the speakers, that was just what thej 
would not want it to do. (Laughter.) Unless they had a machine with 
brains they would never arrive at a satisfactory result. They wanted 
something to save the reporter the labour of transcription ; and if that 
could be met by the type-writer so much the better. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Petrie having been passed unanimously, 

Mr. P£TBiB, in responding, thought Mr. Pearsall had exaggerated the 
performances of the Michela reporting machine. It had not borne out the 
results expected in the Italian Parliament. They had only done the work 
he had stated with the assistance of a large corps of Stenographers. Se 
believed it was a well-known fact that French speaking was faster than 
German, but not so fast as English. The English and Americans were 
the fastest public speakers. The English Shorthand- Writers, when they 
required assistance for transcribing, employed Shorthand- Writers to whom 
they dictated their notes. These assistants could not afford to purchase 
type-writers at £18 or £20 each. If the Shorthand- Writer found the 
machines he would have to keep five or six on hand ; but probably the die- 
tatees would not take the trouble to learn how to use them. It was a great 
luxury, however, to turn from the pen and use a type-writer. In regard 
to the telephone and type-composing machines, if any terrible error 
occurred how could they trace the culprit ? Would it be the note-taker or 
the compositor ? 

Mr. Stobb said the proof could be forwarded to the reporter almost 
immediately, and then he could be held responsible. 

Mr. Petbie went on to say, in reply to Mr. Sparkhall, that it was a 
mistake to suppose the Caligraph-maker had anything to do with the 
Kemington Company, but he should imagine the real reason why it had 
not been seen in this oountnr was that the patent of the Remington l^pe* 
writer covered the patent of the Caligraph. 



Editorial Note. 

Th» £apid Shorthand-Fritor. (M. A. Boberia and Co., 4, Market-nlaoe, 
Leicester.) This is a little work by Mr. Francis John Lock, printed in ordinary 
type, and its object is mainly to show that Mr. Lnuus Pitman's Instruction Boom 
do not set out the system called Phonography with that clearness which will 
enable a student to learn the system entirely from the books. He considers the 
system an admirable one, which ought to be put forward in a more comprehensive 
and concise manner, so that the student, instead of wasting many months in 
dragging himself through guides, keys, and other bewildering speoimenB of 
Phonographic literature, wasting most invaluable time and spending money 
uselessly in the purchase of so many books, should have a revised and 
perfect work from the hand of the inventor, making the system simple, com- 
pact, and easy to learn and retain in a short time, and at much less expense. 
The author endeavours to benefit the student by remodeUing some of the 
Phonographic rules and rectifying the inconsistencies of the system, and we 
wish him success in his very laudable and certainly not uncaiued-for efforts. 
Mr. Lock's little work has gained some notoriety from tiie injudicious attack 
xdbAq upon it in the Phoned Journal, comprising reflections upon prirate character^ 
which were, however, immediately apologised for. Mr. Lo<dc htw not been much 
hurt by the prick of the poisoned slufcft, and will know how to make good literary 
use of his victory without picking up a similar wei^n. To the multitude cs 
^tmanite students his further labours will be invaluable. 
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Shorthand-Writers' Association. 

On Monday the 15th of May, hefore a large gathering of the members 
of the Association, Dr. Lempri^re delivered a lecture entitled, " Univer< 
sities and University Life/* Mr. T. J. Woods, the President, took the 
chair, and was warmly cheered on his first appearance since his recent 
illness. After remarking on the influence which the Universities had for 
many ages exercised on the whole civilised world. Dr. Lempri^re reviewed 
the history of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and said that, 
with regard to the latter, there was a great deficiency of details ; but at 
Oxford, fortunately^ we had some scintilla of evidence to show how very 
early civilisation came from the professors of fine arts at that University. 
The Saxons had the credit of having founded it in the days of King Alfred, 
but for a long time it was nothing more than a school. The rude and 
barbarous nobility of those days were utterly ignorant of the arts of 
reading and writing, and the sole inducement to study was that derived 
from the Church. It was only with the Normans that education took its 
rise ; but even they, although men of a higher stamp than the Saxons, 
considered the sword the only instrument of progress for energetic minds. 

Later on the number of Englishmen of high attainments increased, 
some bringing the learning of Spain from Cordova, and of the East from 
Bagdad, where literature and science had made greater progress than in 
England. There were Lanfranc, Anselm, and Adelard of Bath, William 
of Malmesbury, and John of Salisbury : also John of London, who had been 
sent over by the Universities to Pans, where he made a great name in me- 
taphysics and practical science. Probably, however, the greatest name asso- 
ciated with Oxford was that of Roger Bacon, the author of "Opus Majus." 

As to University life in former days, we have a description of it by 
Gerald of Wales, who wrote about 1260. The University of Oxford was 
then one vast fortress with an enormous wall round it, and a castellated 
building held by the seneschal of the king. The majority of the scholars 
were under fifteen years of age, of a turbulent disposition, and out of 
school they had to live where they could. So strong, however, was the 
general perception of the intellect of the University that Gerald quotes a 
saying as being current in his day — " When Oxford draws the knife Eng- 
land will be in strife.'* Although our kings had been persistent benefactors 
to the Universities, private beneficence had done much more. 

Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Paris, used the very large revenues of his 
office in founding schools and sending boys to Paris, to return as professors. 

William of Wykeham not only established the school at Winchester, 
but also the " New College at Oxford." Another name to be honoured by 
every Englishman was that of Cardinal Wolsey, who rose to such a high 
position in troublesome times, and who founded Christ Church, Oxford. 

The traders of London had taken a very large share in the promotion 
of scholarly knowledge in the Universities. The college of which the 
lecturer was still a member was founded by Sir Thomas White, sprung from 
the people, who worked his way up to such wealth and honour that he en- 
tertained Queen Elizabeth three times at the Mansion House. 

The lecturer then referred to the value of a University education, 
remarking that a man might be the greatest genius in the world, or have 
enormous talents, but he was of no use unless he had been subject to 
discipline, which it was the object of the Universities to impart. 
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Describing the cnrricTdum, the lecturer said there were twenty-fbtir 
colleges at Oxford and seventeen at Cambridge, all richly endowed. They 
provided house-room, table, and everything necessary for the comfort of 
the inner man. They preferred yonng men not over eighteen years of 
age. The first examination was called the matriculation, by which admis- 
sion was gained into the Society of Alma Mater. The students were then 
put under various tutors, and were supposed to attend four or five lectures 
of an hour's duration a day. Then came the " Little Gk>" examination, 
which was of a higher class, but not very serious. After another year 
followed the examination called " Moderations ;** there was the examination 
for the final degree held generally in the twelfth, or, at the latest, in the 
thirteenth term. This was known as the " Great Qo.'' It was divided 
into two classes, the Honour Class and the " Pol," from oi polloi, the 
many, the latter including all who did not go in for honours. 

The class-list, however, was a very different thing. They were the 
select men of each college. In Oxford they were called " Double Pirst-class 
Men," and in Cambridge " Senior Wranglers." Having passed the final 
examination the degree of " Bachelor of Arts'' was conferred, and there 
was no further examination. ^* Master of Arts" came by merely reading 
a lecture or essay after a certain number of terms. 

The lecturer then noticed some of the celebrated men educated at the 
Universities, and said it was all nonsense to talk of the decadence of Eng- 
land. If you went to any part of the world you found the poorest person 
knew, as it were by intuition, for he might never have read history, that 
the English nation was the standpoint of every man who wished well to 
his fellow, and that the poorest and most miserable of men had certain 
rights which England would get for them if she could. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Dr. Lempri^re for his 
most valuable address. 

On the 12th June, under the title of ** Jottings from my Note-book," 
Mr. W. E. Church delivered a lecture of more than ordinary interest. 
Mr. T. J. Woods, President, occupied the chair as usual. Among the men 
of note with whom he had been personally acquainted Mr. Church referred 
to William Hone, whose skilful defence and acquittal excited such interest 
at the time, and paid a well-deserved tribute to the unworldliness and 
sincerity of the satirist. A celebrity of a somewhat singular character, an 
acquaintance of his family, but only a memory to Mr. Church, was Henry 
Fauntleroy, the Bemers-street banker, who suffered thp extreme penalty of 
the law for forgeries to a large extent, committed under peculiar circum- 
stances, and witii the object of preserving his father's name from discredit. 
Mr. Church's reminiscences of Samuel Rogers were particularly interesting, 
the curious combination of kindness of heart and a spiteful tongue which 
characterised the banker-poet being illustrated by several instances which 
occurred within the knowledge of tiie lecturer. At the ooficlusiou of the 
lecture Mr. A. Parker proposed, and Mr. Keeling seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Church, which was unanimously adopted. 

On the 26th June Mr. E. Guest gave a lecture, entitled " The Future 
of Stenography Viewed by the Light of the Past," Mr. T. J. Woods, 
President, in the chair. The lecture contained information of great value 
to Shorthand-writers. A hearty vote of thanks to Mr, Guest was passed, 
on the motion of Mr. Pocknell, seconded by Mr. Neville. 
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Literature of Shorthand. 

It is one of tbe first objects of our Society to pat on record all that 
relates to the literature of Shorthand. Those who are familiar with the 
subject must hare been struck with the wide range of knowledge displayed 
by the late Mr. James Henry Lewis in his Historical Account of the Mite 
and Froffress of Stenography, published in 1816. It is well known that he 
had been a collector of works upon the subject, but I am not aware that 
any list of the works he possessed has ever been made public. I have a 
copy, placed in my hands in view to the purchase of the collection (some 
fifteen years ago), which I have regretted many times since I did not make, 
althoagh I purchased many of his duplicates. 

I think the list, which comprises 240 books, will be of interest to all 
and of value to many.' Here it is under alphabetical arrangement, stating 
size of work and date of the edition he possessed.* 

CoBNBLirs Walfobb. 

{_No, 1, C Walford, 2, Birmingham Free Library, 3, Bodleian 

Library. 4, British Museum,'] 

Anleitung, &c.. Stenographic, Munich, 1834 (Gabelsberger*s)^-4. 
Addy, Church Service, 24mo — 2. 
■ Stenography, 8vo, 1696 —1, 4. 

Bible or Prayer-Book — 1. 

Ars Scribendi sine Penna, 8vo, 1782, and 2nd ed., 1783—1, 3. 

Annet's Shorthand, 8vo, 1768-1, 2, 3. 

Artis, Stenography — 4. 

Abbreviation of Writing by Character, 1627 (E. Willis)— 4. 

Art of Writing Shorthand, 8vo (3 eds.)— 4. 

Angell's Stenography, 8vo (2 eds.)— 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Amanuensis (The), 8vo, 1804—4. 

Art of Stenographic, 12mo, 1602, and Steganographie— 4. 

Alphabet of Reason, 8vo, 1763—1, 3. 

Byrom's Shorthand, 8vo, 1767—1, 2, 3. 

Portrait, 8vo. 

Improved by Jones, 8vo. — 1, 2. 

Introduction to, 8vo, 1838—1, 2, 4. 

Beck, Universal Character, 12mo, 1657 (in English and French) — 3. 

Blanchard'6 Shorthand, 4to and obi. 8vo, 1779 — 1, 2, 3. 

Bobbett's Stenography, 1815 — 4. 

Blanc (Honors) Okygraphie, 8vo, 1801—3. 

Barmby, Shorthand Unmasked, 4to — 1, 4. 

Botley, Rich's Pen's Dexterity Compleated — 1. 

Maximum in Minimo, or Rich Completed — 1, 2, 3. 

Bossuyt, Stenographia Exacta de Prep^n, 8vo, 1814 — 4. 
Bennett's Stenography, 8vo, 1828 — 2, 4. 
^-^ Introductory Shorthand — 1, 2. 

Elemente of Stenography, 8vo, 1825 — 2. 

Shorthand Explained, 8vo, 1825—1. 

Buck, Stenographic Standard, 12mo, 1842—4. 

Bertin, Syst^me Universel de Stenographic, 8vo, Paris— 4. 

* Mr. Alfred L. Lewis has kindly added the names of many of the purchaaerfe 
of his late father's Shorthand Library. 
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Clayton's Weston^s Shorthand, 12mo, 1725-— 4. 

Clarke's Brachygraphy — 4. 

Cadman's School Stenography — 1, 2. 

Cooke's Taylor's Shorthand. 12mo, 1836—2. 

Clive's Mayor's Shorthand Ahhrevisted, 8vo, 1810 — 1, 4. 

Linear Shorthand — 4. 

Carstairs, Practical Shorthand — 1, 4. 

Tachygraphy, 8vo, 1815—2. 

Cole, Newest, Plainest, and Best Shorthand, 8vo, 1707 — 1, 2. 

Cnrso de Taquigrafia Espanola, Cadiz, 1811 (Xaramillo) — ^3. 

Curtis, Shorthand made Shorter, 1835 — 4. 

Carpentier, Alphahetnm Tironianam, fol., Paris, 1747 — 1, 2. 

De Stains, Phonography, 8vo, 1842—2. 

Duncan's Stenogpraphy, 8vo, 1816 — 4. 

Dangerfield, Stenographic Lecture, 8yo, 1826 and 1831 — 1, 2. 

Shorthand, 1814—3. 

Deutsche Schnellschrift, (Anwendung auf der) 8vo — 1. 

Deutsche Stenographic, small 4to, Leipsic, 1797 (Horstig) — 4. 

Dutch Shorthand, (Anwendung auf der) 8vo. — 3. 

Delaine's Shorthand, 8vo — 1. 

Davidson's Shorthand, 1847—1, 2. 

Dix, Art of Brachygraphy, 1641 (hound up with others) — 4. 

Ein Neuwen Character Konst, Rotterdam, 1684, 8vo — 1. 

Everardt (Joh), An Epitome of Stenographies, 1658 — 1, 2. 3. 

Elements of Shorthand, 8vo, 1787 — 1. 

Eyre's Stenography, 8vo, 1840—2. 

Enfield's Shorthand, 1828—1, 3, 4. 

Encyclopedic Roret, St^nographie, Paris, 12mo, 1834. 

Ewington, Arcana of Shorthand, 16mo square — 4. 

Universal Stenography, 8vo — 4. 

Farthing, Short Writing Shortened, 12mo, 1684—1, 3. 
Faneutt, Stenography Remodelled — 1, 2. 

Idiography, 1847 — 2. 

Parr's Stenography, 1819—1, 3. 

Foster, Plain Instructions for an Improved Shorthand, 1838 — 1, 2. 

Feeny's Universal Shorthand — 4. 

Floyd's Stenography and Directions for Writing in Colours — 4. 

Frank, Short Hints on Shorthand, 1838—2. 

Gibbon's Shorthand. 8vo, 1825—2. 

Gibb's History of Shorthand, 8vo, 1736—1, 2. 

Gumey, Brachygraphy, 1835 — 1. 

Graves and Ashton, Whole Art of Tachygraphy, 1775 — 1, 3. 

Gardiner's Multum in Parvo, 1817 — 4, 

Gardner's Shorthand- Writer's Pocket Guide, 1836—4. 

Gage, Extract from Ree's CyclopsBdia in Article Cipher, 8vo, 1809 — 2. 

Gumey's Shorthand — Shorter Instructions for, square 16mo. — 1, 2, 3. 

Graham's Stenography, 1787, 8vo — 3. 

Ch&wtress, Introduction to Byrom, 1830—1, 3. 

Holdsworth and Aldridge, Shorthand, 8vo — 1, 2, 3. 

Harding's Universal Stenography, 8vo, 1824 — 1, 2, 4. 

Hinton's Stenography, 8yo, 1826—2. 

(To he concluded in the next number.) 
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The eighth meeting of the first Session was held at the City Olabf 
Pleet-street, on Tuesday evening, 6th June, Cornelius Walford, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Edwin Guest read the following paper on 

STENOGRAPHIC ALPHABETS. PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

Those who have studied the Stenographic Art in its scientific aspect 
cannot fail to. have observed the striking points of difference which exist 
between the characters employed in the most reputed systems of the 
present day and those of the English Shorthand inventors of the earliest 
period. It is obvious that great progress has been made ; but the modes of 
that progress, the successive steps by which it has been realised, do not 
appear to have received so much attention as they deserve. It has 
appeared to me probable that a proper observance of the various phases of 
development might result in the discovery of some law which might enable 
us, by comparing the works of past generations of Stenographers with 
the movements going on around us at the present moment, to gain some 
idea of what is in store for us in the near and perhaps in the remote future. 
I need hardly say more to prove to the members of this Society that to ask 
in what direction Stenography is tending is neither a useless nor a profitless 
•question. 

The phenomena of development may be conveniently observed by two 
distinct methods — ^the graphic and the numerical methods. In the first the 
development of signs from the early hieroglyphs of the Egyptians, which 
were actual representations of objects, to the alphabetic characters of 
the Phoenicians, the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans, which w6re 
eonventional representations of the sounds heard when the name of an 
object was pronounced, is exhibited. The art of writing was developed 
into the art of Shorthand by simply continuing the process of curtailment 
which had been going on incessantly for thousands of years, and will, no 
doubt, go on for ever. It is a curious fact, which has, I think, never before 
been pointed out, that the first English Shorthand alphabet, that of John 
Willis, was derived, not from the Tironian notes with which the Romans 
wrote Shorthand, but from a much older source — viz., the hieroglyphs and the 
ancient square Hebrew, which was a very early development of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. The second alphabet, that of E. Willis, was, on the contrary^ 
a development from the Roman characters. The graphic method which I 
have adopted has also been useful in showing the gradual advance in 
simplicity from the winding and 'tortuous line formed by the seventeenth- 
century alphabet to the lightning-like directness and naked simplicity of 
the two most recent alphabets^ that of Legible Shorthand and that of 
Compendious Shorthand (my own system), which represent the most 
modern phases of Shorthand notation. 

A much more accurate means of comparing, the merits of alphabets 
than the graphic method is provided by a numerical method, which I have 
devised on the principle of attaching a factor of merit to each Stenographic 
character in proportion to its simplicity and the facility of the direction 
in which it is drawn, and another factor representing the allocation of the 
signs to the consonants ; that being the best disposition which allots the 
most easily drawn signs to the most f remiently recurring consonants. 

[•• Shoethahd," No. 8— November, 1882.J 
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No. 



1*^ C^cle, 1600—1660. 
Inventor. 



Proportion of Inflections 
to Consonants. 



9f 



91 



f» 



Batioof 
Complexity. 

37 inflections to 21 consonants . . . 1*76 

... 1*76 

... 1-76 

... TOO 

... 1-28 

... 1-42 

... TOO 

. 1-47 

... M9 

... 110 

... 1-27 

... ri9 

... 1-38 

... 1-10 

... Ill 

... rii 

... 100 

... TOO 

... TOO 



1. J. WiUis (1602) 

3. E. WiUU (1618) 37 „ 21 

3. Cartwright (1642) 37 „ 21 

4. Jacques Cossard (1651) ... 19 „ 19 

(1st French system.) 

6. Farthing (1654) 27 „ 21 

2nd Cycle, 1660—1720. 
•6. Mason (1707) 30 „ 21 

7. Mason's possible (1707) ... 21 ,, 21 

3rd CycU, 1720—1780. 

8. Byrom (1720— 1767) ... 31 „ 21 

9. Macanlay (1747) 25 „ 21 

10. Tiffin (1750) 23 „ 21 

4dh Cycle, 1780—1840. 

11. Blanchard (1786) 26 „ 21 

12. Lewis (1815) 25 „ 21 

13. Taylor (1786) 29 „ 21 

14. CUve (1810) 21 „ 19 

15. Hervey (1779) 20 „ 18 

16. Pitman (1837) 20 „ 18 

hih Cycle, 1840—1900. 

17. Everett (1877) 18 „ 18 

18. Pocknell (1880) 18 „ 18 

19. Guest (1880) 18 „ 18 

In the diagram of nineteen alphabets (as here exhibited) the advance in 
-simplicity is shown graphically by stringing the signs for the consonants 
together, and numerically by the gradual &11 in the ratio of complexity 
from 176 in the first cycle to 1*00 in the fifth. The very remarkable fact 
here comes out that in the first cycle a French inventor, Jacques Cossard, 
parish priest of Dormans, who^ like John Willis, was a B.D., had produced 
an alphabet which was two centuries in advance of every other in simplicity. 
In speaking later of Macaulay's alphabet in the third cycle some very 
interesting details with regard to Cossard*s system, which I owe to the 
•kindness of Mons. Guenin, Eevising Stenographer of the French Senate, 
•will be referred to. By the help of the inclined curves, which are a strong 
feature of Cossard's alphabet, and which had been partially employed here 
^f ore 1707 Alphabet No. 7, which I call " Mason's possible," might have 
<been produced from the Stenographic materials then available. The 
maximum of simplicity was not again reached until 1880 (when the present 
writer had matured his system of Compendious Shorthand), except by 
3Ioat (1833), who attained it by the more than doubtful expedient of 
using curves of two degrees of concavity. Everett in 1877 and Pocknell 
in 1880 (both of them members of the Council of this Association) 
reached the ratio of one inflection per sign, but as they use two thicknesses 
of lines they cannot be said to have quite gained the maximum of simplicity. 
My alphabet has not yet been published,^ and the fact, therefore, remains 
that, setting aside Moat's, the only perfectly simple published alphabet in 

* Since published November 2. 
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consonants from age to age is most remarkable, as revealed by the applica^ 
tion of the numerical method of comparison. 

The average per letter for the ten letters rose from 185 in 1602 (J^ 
Willis) to 222 in 1618 (E. Willis), 227 in 1630 (Witt), 232 in 1642 (Cart- 
wright), 248 in 1654 (Farthing), and 251 in 1659 (Bridges). Shelton's- 
average fell in 1641 to 221, and further back still in 1650 to 215, through 
his preference for literal pictures for F, K, S, and T. 

In the second cycle, 1660 to 1720, most of these phenomena were partly^ 
repeated, the leader being Mason, who published three alphabets, dated 
1672, 1682, and 1707. His average for the ten central letters rose to 266. 

If the period covered by the English inventors be divided into sections^ 
of sixty years, we shall have five cycles, in each of which a varying number 
of Stenographic alphabets have appeared. In each cycle it will be found 
that there has been a progressive advance from complexity of form to- 
simplicity in Stenographic signs, the ** letter-pictures," which appeared to 
be deemed essential in the first cycle, gradually disappearing on the Intro- 
duction of simpler forms, themselves, as a rule, slowly and timidly accepted. 
The phenomena of development repeat themselves from cycle to cycle, but 
with certain differences, precisely as the events of history repeat themselves 
from generation to generation. 

Kdmond Willis, the second of the English alphabet makers, substituted 
more simple forms for ten*of the characters of the elder Willis, but, stran^^ely 
enough, he made most of the latter's simple signs more complex. More 
strangely still, these cumbrous letters had a very long life, and were con- 
tinually turning up in new alphabets all through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, only finally disappearing in 1805 with the alphabet of 
Doddridge. The simpler signs of both John and Edmond Willis still 
survive and will long continue to live, because they are fitted to do so, but 
the complex ones of the elder Willis mostly died out with their audior. 
The most successful of those of the younger Willis and of other inventors 
of his cycle are shown in the following table. 

Proportionate frequency with which E. Willis's signs have been re- 
produced, 80 authors being compared : — 

N — 39 times down to 1882 (Neville) 



L 


u 


37 


i> 


a 


1880 (Guest) 


C 


c 


37 


» 


9> 


1882 (Anderson) 


T 


1 


35 


*> 


If 


1882 (Neville) 


R 


r 


28 


i» 


9» 


1803 (Prosser) 


K 


n 


25 


»9 












Other inventors. 



Witt (1630) T / 31 times down to 1882 (Guest) 
Farthing (1654) S(c) o 18 „ 

The table shows that there are two main conditions for success in 
Shorthand signs — ^facility of formation and suggestiveness of outline, the 
highest degree of success being attained by signs which fulfil both con- 
ditions. The favourite signs for T ( I ) L (u) and C (c) fulfil the double 
condition, about one out of every two inventors having adopted them. 
The vertical straight line for T and the vertical curve for C are clearly 
traditional, being derived from the common letters, and the horizontal 
curve is a feature of the script capital L in most national alphabets. On 
the contrary, if a sign which is suggestive is not also simple it eventually 
becomes extinct in spite of its suggestiveness, while one which has fiicility^ 
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to recommend it lives on whether it has the merit of suggestiveness or not. 
The case of (r) for B, which died out with Prosser in 1803, illustrates the 
first point, and that of (/), proposed by Witt (1630), for T, proves the 
second. This sig^^ being one of the most facile, and T being one of the 
most frequently-recurring consonants, Witt's selection, which coincides 
with the selection made for my Compendious Shorthand on scientific 
principles, will doubtless increase in favour for future systems. 

To repeat in detail the means by which I trace the developments 
through each cycle would be a little tedious, but it may be useful to refer 
to one or two salient features of each. 

Mr. Quest here gave a graphic description of the systems comprised in 
the early cycles, then continued : — 

We have now arrived at the opening of the fifth cycle, the period in 
which the geometrical principle has been at length developed to nearly its 
ultimate extent. Two great namps are identified with the opening of this 
period — ^tliat of Thomas Moat, whose ingenious theories were embodied in a 
system published in 1833, and that of Mr. Isaac Pitman, the first edition 
of whose Phonography appeared four years later. Moat was greatly in 
advance of his age. Some of his most ingenious devices will probably 
meet with greater attention fifty years hence than they do now, fifty years 
after they were published. Nobody at present is ready to admit that lines 
can be practically thickened at both ends or that deep and shallow curves 
can be distinguished in practical Stenography; but it would be pre- 
sumptuous to say that Stenographers will never do it. Who dare maintain 
that the perceptive faculties of man have reached their final stage of 
development ? According to our present ideas Moat employed the tick, the 
ruled lines and the dot to the extent of abusing them, and if we had a 
proper system of estimating Stenographic efibrt it would, I think, be found 
that his brevity was, in reality, much less than it seemed. 

Moat's system must, indeed, be pronounced a brilliant failure, and yet 
meritorious future alphabets will inevitably be found to follow up his 
policy of economy in the employment of Stenographic materials. This 
inventor fell into the mistake of employing his lengthening, thickening, 
and curving principles to simply compound terminations instead of single, 
or, at most, two letters, such as ns, ms, rs, tl, tr, &c. 

For Phonography has been reserved the rdle of combining in a prac- 
tical and scientific form many of the devices which, in the hands of most 
of Mr. Pitman's predecessors, were employed in a desultory and unsys- 
tematic manner. The device of thickening lines has justified its raison 
d^itre, and has completely falsified the judgment of the historian who, 
twenty years ago, ventured to denounce it. An equally triumphant jus- 
tification has been realised by Phonography of the principle of difieren- 
tiating by length and the employment of sloping curves. It is true that 
the lengthening principle is only partially applied in Phonography ; but, if 
put to a proper purpose, it might have been applied uniformly to straight 
lines and curves, as it has since been applied by Mr. Rnndell with great 
advantage in " Civil Service Shorthand." That four lengths of lines are 
written thousands of times daily by Phonographers and read afterwards is 
a fact which cannot be denied. Hence the most popular of recent systems 
of Shorthand used in England adds its testimony to that of the Gabels- 
bergers, Stolzes, and Arends of Germany; the Cossards, the Coulon de 
Thevenots, the Conan de Preplans, and an arm}' of writers in France, in 
demonstration of the fact that to employ several sizes of characters, the 
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upward and downward direction of lines, and inclined as well as horizontal 
«nd perpendicular corves, is not only practicable but advantageous. But 
the introduction of the principles of multiple lengths and multiple thick- 
nesses added an element of delicacy into Phonography which did not exirt 
in the more cumbrous early Stenographies, and the necessity for copious 
Towel indication is for Phonography proportionately more imperative. 
The use of connected vowels having been rejected in the system, detached 
vowels must be employed, and as this takes up much time, and, as in the 
case of halved characters, it is found occasionally difficult to insert them at 
all, there is a strong temptation to leave them out where it is dangerous to 
do so for all but the most expert men. Hence arise the frequent complaints 
of the illegibility of Phonography. The signs in the systems of Taylor, 
Oumey^ Lewis, and others of that character being more pictorial, and 
consequently less expeditious, are not so liable to be misread for one another, 
and the absence of vowels is therefore more tolerable. To romedy this 
defect has been one of the main objects of inventors who have followed 
Mr. Pitman. 

To one of the members of our Society, Professor Everett, of Queen's 
College, Belfast, belongs the honour of producing one of the most complete 
and perfect scales of connective vowels of this cycle. In America a number 
of systems (so called) have sprung up during the cycle bearing names of 
feai^ul import ; but they are, in nearly every case, modifications, more or 
less servile, of Pitman's system. In Germany the Script systems took 
largely the ascendant, and as their bearing upon the subject is important 
I regret that it is impossible to consider them within the limits of this 
paper. I have received an interesting communication from one of oar 
foreign members, M. GrueAin of Paris, respecting the system of Oossard — 
the pioneer of Stenography in France, and the inventor of signs which we 
have only fully discovered the value of after the lapse of more than two 
centuries. The alphabet of Cossard bears the clearest impress of originality, 
and opens out a wide field for research, which, if my life is spared, I shall 
not think it lost labour to devote years in exploring. 

What remains to be told of the story is the description of the steps 
which have led to the invention of not only a simple line alphabet, but of 
an alphabet whose primary consonants are all represented by straight lines 
of uniform thickness and in which the two fluid or liquid consonants R 
and L are alone represented by curves, these blending with and fiowin^^ 
into the other consonants with the same facility that the combinations of 
the sounds represented are blended in speech. The argument should show- 
that this is the natural sequel of all previous progress, and that the inven- 
tion of such an alphabet and the contemporaneous invention of the, in 
some respects, similar one of "Legible Shorthand," probably mark. the 
beginning of a new era which appears to have commenced twenty years 
earlier than the calculated time from causes that might be shown. To 
do this, however, would be to explain the principles of "Compendious 
Shorthand," which can hardly be done fairly at the fag-end of this paper, 
but which I trust you will give me an early opportunity of doing when 
my system has been laid in print before you — an event which I hope will 
have taken place when we meet again in the autumn. 



The Pbbsidekt, in opening the discussion, said there could be no doubt 
about the labour and detail Mr. Guest had given. 
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Mr. PocENELL said Mr. Gaest had given the Society a really excellent 
^per, quite in the line aimed at in the objects for which the Society had 
"been formed. By the investigation of the old systems inventors to come 
would know what rocks to avoid. Mr. Quest's conclusions seemed to bear 
'Out opinions which most students of Shorthand must have arrived at 
intuitively. The values arrived at were, however, comparative only. More- 
over, Mr. Guest's paper was to a large extent theoretical, and the best 
theory might often be incapable of being carried into practice. Hence 
possibly "Compendious Shorthand" might not be so practicable as 
■** Legible Shorthand" had been proved to be. Mr. Guest's figure of merit, 
it must be remembered, applied only to alphabets, and not to completed 
-systems. Many things must be taken into consideration in arriving at the 
^figure of merit of a full system of Shorthand. He hoped Mr. Guest would 
be able to extend his interesting inquiries in that direction, and give a 
value for signs which carried vowel sounds without writing the vowels, as 
^against signs which showed no vowels, and which, strictly speaking, when 
applied to consonants gave those .consonants no sounds at all. Mr. Guest's 
plan of proceeding, however, so far as he had gone, was very ingenious, 
-and he should be glad if the President, for instance, who was an adept at 
statistics, would look into the matter and say whether Mr. Guest's data 
were correct. 

Mr. Andeeson did not question the great interest of Mr. Guest's paper 
and the immense patience he had bestowed in making his calculations. 
Whether they were accurate or not was, of course, a different thing, but 
no doubt they would be verified when they appeared in print. They must 
not look to the frequency of a letter among so many, but they must go 
:further and look at the formation of the language. Words of Saxon origin 
•occurred most frequently, and the letters which formed these must of 
necessity be the most frequently recurring. Notwithstanding all the pains 
Mr. Guest had bestowed upon the paper, it had not been considered 
^rom the proper standpoint, and he (the speaker) altogether questioned the 
practical value of Mr. Guest's conclusions. At the same time, when the 
^aper was placed before the Society in its entirety it would not be without 
its uses. It would have interested them more had Mr. Guest explained 
liis forthcoming system instead of treating them to these dry details, 

Mr. T. A. Beed remarked that it was a matter of extreme difficulty to 
follow the minute details that had been submitted to them. The founda- 
iion of the whole superstructure laid by Mr. Guest seemed to be the value 
the attached to these five letters, and if he were wrong in this the whole 
'building would fall. For his own part, he could not accept the presumption 
with which Mr. Guest started in attaching certain nominal values which 
'were mere assumptions. It seemed to him (the speaker) that a letter 
•going forward was more convenient than one going backwards. He had 
been anxious to know what value a hook or circle had as compared with a 
stroke, and he had found from a number of abbreviations that, on the 
whole, hooks and circles represented half the value of the stroke. 

Mb. Spaekhall quoted from Graham's ninth edition of Pitman, and 
gave a number of words with respect to the comparative brevity of strokes. 
"Graham said that curves in a similar direction were not so easily made as 
straight sti'okes, the proportion being 1*06 for the curve to unity for the 
hook, circles standing at 1*14. He complimented Mr. Guest on the labour 
<he bad displayed, and seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. James thought ^that a left-handed man might be disposed to give 
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just the opposite value to a stroke in a given direction to that allowed 
by Mr. Guest. However, if there was anything that would conduce to 
relieve the discussions of the Society from monotony it would be such 
exhaustive philosophical and metaphysical papers as they had just heard. 
He had listened to no previous paper with greater pleasure, and such 
papers as this one he thought would ultimately lead the Society on in the 
right direction towards a universal system. 

Mr. Andebson explained that he had no intention to characterise the 
paper as monotonous. It was simply the mathematical data that he thought 
monotonous. 

The PfiESiDENT said the paper was of considerable interest, and marked 
out a new line in the direction of one of the principal objects of the 
Society — viz., the determination of the best system for practical purposes. 
The only defect in the paper that he observed was the one that had been 
alluded to — viz., an absence of any allowance for the power of combination 
of characters — an essential point in any system. He had a high opinion of 
the combination power in Phonography. When Mr. Guest gave the 
second portion of his paper perhaps he would be able to deal with that 
subject. He felt much interested in Mr. Guest's remarks about Rich and 
Oartwright. He felt a great veneration for Jeremiah Bich and his beauti- 
fully-engraved book, and hoped that he should still be able to find a charm 
in it, though Bich's title to the authorship had been rendered at least 
doubtful by the researches of Mr. Pocknell. 

Mr. Guest, in reply, said he had looked with much interest into Rich's 
book, but was unable to find anything in it which was not in Cartwright'& 
book. There were many points in connection with his paper which he had 
not had time to go into. If he were to alter the basis of his calculation 
to suit the views of Mr. Reed and others, still the comparative and relative 
values of the alphabets would remain the same. He had not gone into the 
subject of the value of signs as influenced by their power of junction with 
one another. No doubt that was one of the essential elements of a system^^ 
but at present he dealt with alphabets onl}". A good alphabet, however, he 
contended, was also an essential element of a good system. He could not 
quite concur in the remarks of Mr. Reed, who thought that the addition of 
a circle or hook to a straight stroke should be reckoned as half an in- 
flexion. He had made experiments on that subject, and it took nearly as 
long to make the hook or circle as to add a straight stroke or a curve. 
The direction of the character to which the circle or hook was attached 
would make a slight difl'erence in such an experiment. If back strokes- 
were thought to be easier than perpendicular strokes or as easy, he thought 
it must arise from practice making the back stroke familiar to the hand. 
Beginners would hardly be of that opinion, he thought. The criticism that 
had been evoked was just that which he wished to bring out, so that he 
might judge whether his basis was quite right, and he believed the discus- 
sion would serve a useful purpose in time to come, and that he should 
himself be able to profit by it. In reply to Mr. Anderson, he would 
observe that the words he had counted contained the usual proportion of 
Saxon words, and consequently those letters or combinations to which 
Mr. Anderson had referred. The fact of Saxon words predominating in 
our language would therefore not alter his figures. He did not before 
know that Andrew Graham had made somewhat similar calculations in 
America in regard to the numerical value of signs, but would look into 
his book. 

The proceedings then terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. Guest 
for his paper. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting was held at the City Club, 107, Fleet-street, E.C.» 
on June 21, 1882, Mr. Coraelius Walford, the Pbesident, in the chair. 

The Secbetaet (Mr. H. H. Pestell) read the minutes of the preceding 
general meetings, which were confirmed. 

The following Report was presented by the Council and read. 

REPORT. 

The Council congratulate the Society on the satisfactory accession of 
members, the number on the roll (inclusive of those who have joined in 
anticipation of next session) being 99. 

The monthly meetings of the Society (November to June inclusive) 
have been well attended. The Papers read have been either of a valuable 
bibliographical or of a practical character. The debates have shown that 
Shorthand-writers of various systems, while retaining their individual 
differences of opinion or idiosyncrasies, are not unwilling to join in a 
common desire to ascertain the true foundations of the Art-Science — a 
sufficiently good augury for the permanent character of the Society. The 
discussions have also elicited the fact that there is a new and very wide 
field of Inquiry ready to be cultivated, and that many members are 
prepared for that systematic investigation contemplated- by the Foun- 
dation Members of the Society. 

The Society's Transactions are being fully published in Shobthand, 
their own Quarterly Magazine. This publication has given general satis- 
faction under the able Editorship of Dr. "N^'estby-Gibson and Mr. A. L. 
Lewis, and enables Provincial and Foreign Members who cannot attend 
the Society's meetings to place themselves au courant witli the proceedings 
of the members in London. 

The Council intend that their Magazine shall be of a truly cosmo- 
politan character, so that it may become the organ not only of this Society 
but of all Shorthand Societies wherever existing. Being published in 
ordinary type it can be read by the writers of any Shorthand system. The 
size of this Magazine, and the frequency of its publication, is limited only 
by the financial resources of the Society. Its production has formed, and 
will continue to form, the chief charge on the Society's funds. Believing 
that the usefulness of the Society depends to a large extent on the main- 
tenance and dissemination of an organ of this character (to a copy of 
which each member is entitled), the Council hope and believe they will not 
appeal in vain for support to all gentlemen who actually write Shorthand, 
whether professionally, in business, as amateurs, or for private purposes. 

The Council feel somewhat confident also that the object of the Society 
will commend itself to the favourable consideration and support of those 
who have an interest in Shorthand but who do not actually write it, and 
they therefore extend their appeal to Newspaper Proprietors, Solicitors, 
Boai'ds of Public Companies, Bankers, Merchants, and others who employ 
Shorthand-writers, whether as verbatim note-takers, reporters, or 
amanuenses. 

The Council will welcome also the assistance of all persons interested 
in Shorthand as an Educational Aid. 

The Council desire to tender their thanks to the Editors of the Athe- 
ncBum, City Press, Citizen, Frinting Times and LithographeVy Antiquarian 
Magazine, and other newspapers and magazines for the insertion of brief 
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notices of the Society's proceediDgs, and would remind proprietors ci 
periodicals who sympathise with the objects of the Society that a wider 
dissemination of such notices of the youngest amoug the Scientific So- 
cieties of London would contribute in no small degree to help forward 
the object the Shorthand Society has in view. 

The account of receipts and expenditure now submitted has been duly 
audited. 



The Pbesident said : Gentlemen, you have heard the Report, and in 
moving its adoption I may say that it speaks for itself, and I need not 
attempt to elaborate it. At first it was naturally doubted whether we 
should "strike ile," and whether we were going in the right direction, but 
the course we adopted seems to have been one that has given satisfaction 
to a great many Keporters and Shorthand-writers in London and else- 
where, who have shown that, beyond being practitioners of Shorthand, they 
are men of literary attainments and aspirations, and therefore we have 
•done right in including in our aims the promotion and investigation of the 
literature of Shorthand, and our efforts, I am glad to say, have met with 
a hearty welcome, not only among the ranks of Shorthand-writers, bat 
from outside. A number of persons who take an interest in Shorthand have 
spoken to me on the subject, though, unfortunately, they have not all 
Joined our ranks, as they ought to do, but their sympathies are with us. 
We have, as I say, given satisfaction to others, and what is better is that 
we have given satisfaction to ourselves. (Laughter.) We are as yet a small 
Society, but we are a thriving one, and likely, I think, to grow (hear, hear) 
and take such a position as will justify our good friend Mr. Pocknell in 
suggesting its formation, for it must be always remembered that while I 
occupy the chair, and enjoy all the honour of that position, I always consider 
that honour to be due to Mr. Pocknell, who started the idea, though I was 
one of those who, seeing what he was doing, came forward and offered to 
help him, and the result of it was that I was placed in the chair and he is 
left to " take a note'' of what the Chairman says. But such is life and 
the unnatural course of events. (Laughter.) I need say no more, but will 
move that the Report and accounts be adopted. 

Mr. C. W. H. Wyman : I shall be glad to second the adoption of the 
Report. The fact that gentlemen like Mr. Pocknell, Mr. Lewis, Dr. Westby- 
Gibson, and others interest themselves in the study of the literature and 
history of the Shorthand art must be attributed not only to their industry 
but their disinterestedness, because they are all men who are exceedingly 
busy, and the ordinary work of their profession is hard, therefore they do 
it for the love of the cause the Society has at heart — viz., among other 
things, the promotion of the literary aspect of the art, so that at some 
future time those who have not yet begun to think of the subject may 
hereafter become bright ornaments among its students. Speaking myself 
as a layman, I can only admire the disinterestedness and devotion which 
many of our members have displayed towards the subject in hand, and it is 
only another exemplification of the constantly-repeated fact that busy 
people find the most time to do what has to be done. I cannot but suppose 
that there will be a unanimous assent to what the Chairman has said. 
The resolution was carried unanimously without discussion. 
Messrs. Lewis and Goddaed having been appointed scrutineers of the 
votes for the new Council, and the voting lists having been collected and 
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examined, they reported that the " House List" had been unanimously 
adopted as follows : — 

JPreaident, — Cornelius Walford, Esq., F.S.A., F.I.A. 

Vice-Presidents, — Mr. Thomas Allen Eeed, the Rer. W. H. Hechler, 
and Mr. C. W. H. Wyman. 

Council, — Professor Everett, Messrs. J. E. Bailey, Wynne E. Baxter, 
T. J, Clarkson, J. Douglas, J. Westby-Gibson, W. Goddatd, W. J. Ingram, 
A. L. Lewis, Edward Pocknell, H. Richter, J. B. Rundell, A. B. Sparkhall, 
Samuel Timmins, Francis Turner, and Theodore Wright, 

Hon. Treasurer, — James G. Petrie. 

Son, Secretary. — H. H. Pestell. 

Son, Foreign Secretary. — Herr Heinrich Richter. 

Mr. Thomas AiiLen Rbed : I think we ought not to allow the meeting 
to close without passing a hearty vote of thanks to our President for the 
zeal and industry which he has displayed during the past year. Though I 
propose it formally, it must not be taken merely as a formal testimony of 
our sense of the services which Mr. Walford has rendered to the Society. 

Mr. Theodobe Wbight : I have pleasure in seconding that. I notice 
that in the Report it is stated that the size of our Magazine is only to be 
limited by the funds of the Society. I think some of us who are busy will 
not look forward with much composure to the receipt probably every 
quarter of a volume of the size of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (laughter), 
so that some of us may perhaps hope that the subscriptions may not be of 
too overwhelming a character. (Renewed laughter.) 

The Peesident, in responding to the vote, said that if the Magazine 
should grow to the proportions indicated by Mr. Wright it would do so, no 
doubt, gradually, and the members would have plenty of notice to enlarge 
their bookshelves to accommodate it. (Laughter.) They must all, he 
thought, be satisfied with the work the Society had already done, and he 
hoped each member would feel a personal interest in the Society beyond 
the mere payment of an annual subscription, and would do his best to 
secure the co-operation of other Shorthand-writers and any one interested 
in the art, and to make the Magazine of the Society a useful means of 
communication for a large and intelligent body of gentlemen. 
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PuBCHASEES OF THE Late Me. Lewis' Books — (Concluded from p. 16 i). 

[^No, 1, C. Walford. 2, Birmingham Free Library, 3, Bodleian 

Library, 4, British Mtiseum.'] 

Hunter's Shorthand, 8vo, 1816-22—1, 4, 
Hopkins' Flying Penman — 1, 3. 
Henshaw, Richardson Improved — 4. 
Hodgson, Swift Writing — 1, 4. 
Hinton's Shorthand Contractions, &c. — 3. 
— Shorthand Treatise abridged by himself. — 4. 
New Treatise on Shorthand.- 



Hervey, Writer's Time Redeemed, 1779. — 1, 2. 
Harwin's Shorthand. — 1, 2, 3. 
Hardey, Shorthand Testament, 1686. — 4. 
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Jackson's SteDography, 8vo, 1823.— 1, 4. 
Kelly's Manual of Shorthand, 1820.— 4. 
Knight's Shorthand, 8vo, 1828.— 4. 
Kitchingman's Stenography, 1818.— 4, 
Lyle's Shorthand, 8vo, 1762.— 1, 2. 
Latham's Stenography, 8vo, 1828. — 1, 2. 
Lewis, Shorthand, 8vo, 1812. — 1. 
Lane, Art of Short Writing. — 3. 
Leonard, Shorthand for the People. — 1, 2. 
Lloyd, Stenography. — 1, 4. 

Shorthand, 8vo, Philadelphia, 1793.— 3. 

Lawson, Chancery and Courthand Explained. — 3. 
Mason, Pen Plucked from an Eagle's Wing, 1672.— 1, 2. 

La Plume Volante. 1707.— 1, 3, 4. 

Art's Advancement, 1682. — 1, 2, 3. 

Aurea Glavis, 1719. 



Mayor's Universal Stenography, 1807. — 1, 2. 

Molineux, Introduction to Byrom's Shorthand, 8vo. — ^1, 3. 

Stenographic Copy Book, 1824, — 1, 2, 4. 

Macdougal's Shorthand, 1834-35.— 2, 4. 
Macaulay's Shorthand, 1747 and 1756.-1, 3. 

Polygraphy, 1756.— 1, 2, 4. 

Metcalfe's Shorthand, 1649 and 1652.— 1. , 

- Short Writing. — 3, 4. 

Mitchell's Shorthand, 1784-1821.— 1, 3, 4. 

Meilan's Stenography, 1764. — 4. 

Moon's Introduction to Shorthand, 8vo, 1824. — 1, 2, 

Macro-Stenography and Dactyology, 8vo, 1813.— 4. 

Moat's Shorthand Standard, 8vo, 1833.-1, 3. . 

Mackenzie, Shorthand Made Easy. — 4» 

MSS. in Shorthand, sundry. — 4. 

Nelson's Shorthand. 8vo, 1836.— 1, 2. 

Nash's Stenography, 1783.— 3. 

Nightingale on Byrom and Mavor, 1811. — 2. 

Rational Stenography, 1823. — 4. 

Nicholas, Thoographia, 8vo, 1692. — 1, 4. 

New Method of Writing a Great Deal in a Little Time, 8vo. 

New Method of Shorthand, 8vo, 1717.— 1, 4. 

New Treatise on Shorthand, 8vo — 4. 

Nye's Shorthand Dictionary, 12mo. 

Nouveau Manuel de Stenographic, 18mo, 1834. — 1, 4. 

Oxley, Facilography, 4to, 1816. — 1, 4. 

Odell, Shorthand.— 1, 4. 

- Mayor's Shorthand. — 4. . 

Taylor's New Test.— 2. 

Orme, Shorthand. — 3. 

Prosodia Rationalis, 4to, 1779. — 3. 

Pitman, Reporter, 1846. 

Phonography, 8vo, 1842-5.— 2. 

Manual of Phonography, 1845. — 1. 

Phonography (on Canvass, sq. 32mo) — i. 

Exercises in Phonography. — 4. 

Phonetic Testament. — 1. 
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Pitman, Stenographic Soundband. — 2, 

Parliamentai7 and Forensic Shorthand- Writer, 8vo. — 1, 3. 

Prosser, Shorthand, Svo, 1803.— 3. 

Shorthand Preceptor, Svo, 1818. — 4. 

Shorthand Made Easy, 1806.~1, 4. 

Scriptography, 8vo. — 3. 

Stenography, 1801. — 1, 4. 

Shorthand Alphabets, 1803. — 4. 

Pr^pean, Stenographic Exacte, Paris, 1815.— 3. 
I^almer's Shorthand, 1774 (Improvement on Byrom). — 1. 
Peacock, Methodical Shorthand. — 4. 

Universal Shorthand, 8vo, 1774. — 3. 

Plumb, Alphabet of Language. — 4. 
Pterygraphy, Svo, 1802.— 3. 

Parker, Parliamentary Shorthand, 1833. — 1, 2. 
Perkins, Cryptography. — 4. 
Bichardson's Shorthand, 8vo, 1810. — 1, 2, 3. 
Bamsay, Tacheographia, 1681. — 1. 

Tacheographie Fran^aise et Latine, Paris, 1683.-3. 

Bees* Stenography, 1796-1805.-1, 3, 4. 

Bich, Pen's Dexterity, 12mo, 1764.— 1, 2, 3. 

Psalms in Metre, 72mo. — 1. 

Bible or Prayer. — 1, 4. 

Brief and Easy System of Shorthand, 1799.— 1, 4. 

Boe, Radiography, Svo. — 2, 

New Shorthand, 8vo, 1802. — 1, 4. 

Eoffe, Catechism of Shorthand, 1834 (on Byrom). — 2. 

Stenographic Accidence. — 2. 

Bidpatb, Shorthand yet Shorter, Svo, 1696.-4. 

Stenography in a Single Page, 12mo, 1806.-1, 3, 4. 

Staxjkhouse, Shorthand, 4to. — 3. 

Steel, Short Writing begun by Nature.— 3. 

Stenography Compendized, 1808 (Improvement on Weston).—!, 

Sam's Shorthand, 1812.-1, 2, 3. 

Selwyn's Phonography, Svo, 1847.-2. 

Shorthand Dictionary. — 1, 3. 

Shorthand Made Easy, Svo, 1801. — 1, 4. 

Shelton, Tachygraphy, 1645-1710.— 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Brachygraphy, 1672. — 4. 

Zeiglographia.— 1, 2, 3. 

Psalms in Metred*--4. 

Shorthand Grammar (Improved on Weston). — 4. 

Shorthand Simplified, 1844.— 3. 

Soare, Tachybrachygraphy, Svo, 1780. — 4. 

Shorthand; or. The Flying Pen, 12mo, 1803.— 1, 4. 

Stone, Complete System of Shorthand, Svo, 1814.— 1, 3, 4. 

Stenography, 12mo, 1797.— 1. 

Shorter, Latin, French and Shorthand Combined. — 2, 

Stenographic et Cryptographic, 1659.— 4, 

Stenography; or. Shorthand Perfected. — 4. 

Swaine and Simm's Cryptography. — 2« 

Schoolmaster to Stenography.— 4. 

to Badio Stenography.— 4. 
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tSteganog^phie ; or. Secret Writing.- 

Tailor, Stenography, 1791.— 3, 

Towndrow's Shorthand, 1837. — 4. 

Tiffin,' Improvement of the Art of Swift Writing, 8vo. — 3. 

Taylor, Essay on a Standiurd for Universal Stenography, Svo, 1786-18Q7*. 

1 2 g 

Shorthand, 1832.— 2. 

Stenography, 1791. — 1. 

Tanner, Plainest Method of Shorthand, 1712.--1, 3. 

New Method of Writing a Great Deal in a Little Time, I7l2.— 4. 



IVait^ de Stenographie, 8vo, 1850, Paris.- 

Tear, One Step further in Stenography, Svo, 1834. — 1, 2. 

Trithemius, Polygraphise Libri Sex, Svo, Cologne, 1751. — 2. 

Templeton, Shorthand, Svo, 1840. — 4. 

Thicknesse, Treatise on Deciphering and Writing in Cipher, &c., 8vo» 

1772.— 3. 
Tyson's Shorthand, Svo, 1838.— 1, 2. 
Trithemio Steganographia, 4to, Darmstadt, 1621. — 2. 
Taplin, Shorthand. — 3. 
Towndrow, Stenographic Olio, 1833. — 4. 
Universal Shorthand, Svo, 1777.^-4. 

Utrington, Easy, Rapid, and Compendious Writing, Svo, 1825. — 2. 
Ventris, Stenographic Standards. — 1, 4. 
Vale's Stenography, Svo, 1808. — 4. 
Weston's Stenography, 8vo, 1727. — 1. 

Shorthand Grammar, Svo, 1749. — 1, 2, 4. 

Common Prayer. 2, 9* 

Whitehead's Shorthand, 12rao.— 1, 2. 
Williamson's Stenography, Svo, 1782.-1, 2. 

Essay on Shorthand- Writing, Svo, 1780.— 4. 

Wells, Shorthand Made Easy, 1834.— 3, 4. 

Shorthand, 2nd edition. — 1, 2, 

Williams, Stenography, Svo, 1826.— 1, 2, 4. 

Shorthand, 1804.— 1, 2, 3. 

Improved Shorthand, Svo, 1838. — 1, 2, 4. 

Webster, Stenography, 12mo, 1836.-1, 2. 

Walker, Stenography, 12mo, 1823 (Abridgment of Byrom). — 1, 2, 4^ 

Woodhouse's Shorthand, Svo, 1842. — 2. 

West's Shorthand, 1784.— 1, 3, 4. 

Wood's Improved Shorthand, 1834. — 1, 4. 

Willis, Art of Stenographie, 12mo, 162a— 1, 2. 

Schoolmaster to Stenography, 1628. — 1. 

\^Note. — This list comprises 240 works — the duplicates and triplicate* 
(131) bringing up the number to 371 books. 79 of these books, purchasecl 
for the Birmingham Free Library, were destroyed at the Fire in 1880 
(supra p. 94), being from their rarity the most valuable portion of the 12^ 
Stenographic Works then possessed by that Institution.] 
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*#* The "Editors invite correspondence. Free expression of opinion 
on all Shorthand Systems will he allowed, so far as spaee will permit, 
hut personalities will he rigidly excluded* 

PocJcnell's Ptiper on the Principles of '* Zeyihle Shorthand.'* In the 
Beport of the discussion on this paper, read 4th April, 1882 (see p. 144)^ 
Mr. Thackray is stated to have said that he *^ thought ' Legihle Shorthand' 
and Phonography, each written in the first style, would he equally legihle, 
but if both were put to the best speed then there would he no difference 
as to legibility." Mr. Thackray denies the accuracy of the report, and 
asserts that he said that " if the two systems were written at their top 
speed, Phonography would be much the most legible ;'* and further that 
in endorsing Professor Everett's remarks, he said that Everett's system 
was more complete in indicating vowel-places than ** Legible Shorthand ;" 
and Pitman's system far surpassed the latter in indicating first, second^ 
and third vowel places. 

Our noiarius pro tern, may have written illegible Shorthand, or mis- 
understood the speaker ; or we, in cutting down the matter for its Pro- 
crustean couch, may have snipped off the head and turned the feet upside 
down. But seriously we think the report was pretty correct. If not we 
readily apologise for our share in the blunder. 

Common Shorthand for Ordinary Purposes. By E. Pocknell, Profes- 
sional Shorthand- Writer, &c., 64 and 65, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus. Led by some remarks in the Pictorial World as to the necessity 
of clerks who would obtain employment learning Shorthand to use in their 
business, and by some observations in the Athenceum, suggesting that current 
Shorthand systems should be judged by the possibility of their adaptation 
to a simple style, easy to learn, write, and read, Mr. Pocknell has been 
induced to form the present system from the rudiments of his Legihle 
Shorthand for the benefit of those who do not want more than moderate 
speed for office work and memoranda. By learning the alphabet, which is 
taken from Legihle Shorthand, and the use of a circle for all the medial 
vowel places that occur in a word, the student will be in possession of the 
means of writing any word fully, forthwith, at a rate, it is said, of about 
100 words per minute. By learning a list of word-signs — one word only 
being assigned to each of the 81 characters of the alphabet — the speed 
may be increased to 120 words a minute with ease. The whole system is 
complete in. sixteen pages, and amply illustrated with plates and other 
examples in engraved metal types interspersed with the text. The simplicity 
and facility of the system seem apparent, its appearance is certainly elegant, 
and the rules to be borne in mind are few and absolute. The author has 
combined the simplicity of Taylor's system with a legibility peculiar to the 
Legihle Shorthand, which he published in 1881 for more rapid writing, 
the merits of which both the Press and many Professional Shorthand- 
writers have acknowledged. The easy systems of the old writers suftered 
from illegibility. The present system, aiming to overcome this difficulty, 
makes a great stride towards the perfection of the art for common use. 
Kot the least advantage of taking up ** Common Shorthand" is this : that 
should a student wish to attain greater speed he can subsequently incorpo- 
rate many of the abbreviating devices of Legible Shorthand, or, by 
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chnnging the signification of the circle sign, lie can adopt the more rapd 
method in its entirety. 

V Association de Stencgraphes de Paris. At the General Meeting of 
this Society, held on the 26th July last, Messrs. J. G. Petrie, Thomas 
Anderson, and Edwin Guest, of London, were elected as Corresponding 
Members. 

JUstety of Shorthand, with a Review of its Present Condition and 
Prospects in Europe and America, by Thomas Andsbsoit, Parliamen- 
tary Reporter. (W. H. Allen and Co., 13, Waterloo-place, S.W.) Oop 
space in the present number will not permit us to do more than recom- 
mend this elaborate and serviceable work of our learned and indefatigable 
friend. It contains portraits of Gumey, Provost, Gabelsberger, and Scovil, 
and a multitude of graphic woodcuts of ancient and modem Shorthand 
alphabets. We hope to have an opportunity of reviewing it fully when 
Society pi'oceedings cease to claim and to occupy perforce every square 
inch of room in our little Magazine. 

Compendious ShoHhand. By Edwin Gt7E8T. (64, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus.) This is. an introduction to the new system of Shorthand* 
constructed on the basis of the frequency of recurrence of consonants^ 
which was described in the paper reaxi by the author in June last to the 
Shorthand Society, and reported in the present number of Shobthaio), 
p. 165. It consists chiefly of a summary of the principles of the manual of 
Compendious Shorthand which Messrs. Wyman and Sons will shortly 
have ready for issue. The system adopted in the instruction follows the 
Hamiltonian method as applied to the teaching of languages — the examples 
preceding the rules, which indeed come last in the course of instruction* 
and are presented as the "abstract principles" or deductions from the 
*' concrete instances" or examples. The basis of the system is mainly 
phonetic, but simple signs are provided to represent some letters aft 
alphabetic symbols, which are thought to appeal more directly to the eye 
than the phonetic values. The passage which forms the first example 
contains 129 syllables, and is represented by 127 marks. It is the passage 
which has been written in Phonography, in Gumey's and Taylor's systems, 
in Pocknell's Legible Shorthand, and other methods, as a sort of com- 
petitive test, in the pages of recent numbers of the JBazaar. We look 
forward with some interest to the early appearance of Mr. Guest's complete 
system, so that we may learn whether it is possible to write legibly and 
read with facility any given paragraph, at less on an average than a stroke 
per syllable, as our friend enthusiastically professes his " Shorthand of the 
future" will be able to accomplish. 

Modern Shorthand. All the Monday issues of the JBazaar, since May 
last, have contained letters (with diagrams) on Shorthand systems — Ale- 
theography. Phonography, Legible Shorthand, Compendious Shorthand, 
Script-hand, Taylor's, Gurney's, &c. From a small beginning (a simple 
inquiry) the discussion has grown to a tough battle of inventors and advo- 
cates, increasing in fierceness with every day of the moon. Ahsit oment 
It is expected to rage as long as there is a line, a hook, a loop, or a ring* 
to use as a weapon. It may run to the end of Mr. Guest's fifth sixty-year 
cycle (a.d. 1900), for sorely there are multitudinous partisans of Munson* 
Graham, Gabelsberger, Arends, Stolze, Duploye, Dpt and Dash, Labyrin- 
thine, Pigeon-hole, and other well-known systems brave enough to do luittle 
for their convictions as to the Shorthand of the Future. When the smoke 
is blown ofi^, however, it may be found that some good has beea pro« 
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■duced, and, we hope, an impartial historian will then describe the contest 
and tabulate the results for our benefit — that if», if we outlive the battle — 
or for the good of our surviving posterity, who are expected to write legibly 
twice as fast as an impassioned orator can speak. 

Editorial Fancy, The writing of the above notice^ of the Bazaar 
discussion has suggested to us an idea that may be fruitful. We have 
little space for correspondence iii our tiny quarterly, but we should like, 
from time to time, to gather together a few specimens of Modern Short- 
liand — British — with some of the best American and Continental systems, 
to which may be added a few explanatory notes of inventors and advocates. 
We feel sure that some of our friends will fall in with our humour, and 
hasten to send us a few interesting additions to the records of Comparative 
Stenography, to be eventually photo-lithographed. 

In selecting a fair specimen we think a quotation from the Scriptures, 
or a sermon -paragraph, is unsuitable, the familiar phrases being too sug- 
gestive of the fanciful arbitraries and cramped phraseograms that delighted 
our ancestors. A similar objection, in less degree, may be advanced against 
Parliamentary and legal speeches. To our thinking, a poem or stanza offers 
the best matter for Stenographic manipulation, though even tl\is should 
be unfamiliar, and thus afford but little temptation for that excessive 
** whittling*' of words and phrases so unfairly common in Shorthand" con- 
tests. In a piece of poetry every word, and almost every syllable, claims 
universal suffrage. 

We have therefore chosen the first verse of a recently-published song 
entitled *' JSngland"* for the specimen, and after giving a few necessary 
rules to insure uniformity in the examples, we beg to leave the matter to 
the kindly impulses of our Stenographic readers and friends. 

1. The Shorthand should be neatly written with good black ink. 

2. The matter is to be "boxed-in" within a thin-line rectangle or border 
2J inches wide by 4i inches deep. 

3. The rectangle should contain 17 lines — viz.: Line 1, 2, title of 
system and author's name, in Longhand. 3. Title of poem, " England," in 
Shorthand. 4 to 15. The twelve lines, given below, in Shorthand. 16. The 
writer's signature in Longhand ; and 17. The alphabet-characters not com- 
prised or clearly indicated in the specimen — viz., j, k, q, u, v, x, y (con- 
sonant), ch, &c., so as to place the complete alphabet before us. 

'* ENGLAND. 

" O where is the land like our own fair land, 

In the glow of its golden prime. 
That a thousand years with its bold right hand, 

Hath seized on the crowns of Time ! — 
Oui* bright little isle, that to left and to right. 

Hath its standard of power unfurled. 
Till the flap of its flag is a sound of might, 
^ To the peoples of all the world. 

The Earth may spin round thro' the shadows of night. 

And day after day may pass by. 
But the roll of its drums to the morning light 

Is music that never can die !" 

• From **T'hought8 in Terse" By Dr. Westby-Gibson. 1882. Jas. Wade, 
18, Tavistock Street, Oovent Garden. 
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SECOND SESSION OP 

THE "SHOETHAm) SOCIETY." 

1882-3. 

The Second Annual Session of the Shorthand Society was commenced, 
on Wednesday, the 8th November, 1882, at the City Club, 107, Fleet-street,. 
E.C. Cornelius WaJford, Esq., the President, gave his opening address to- 
a fair assemblage of members and their friends. The address and the 
discussion arising from it, with particulars of the other business transacted^ 
will be given in our next number, March, 1883. 

OBJECTS OP THE SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 
(Extracted from the Rules.) 

1. Thb name of the Society is " The Shorthand Society." 

2. The object of the Society is "the study of the Science and Literature 
of Shorthand and the investigation and discussion of the principles which 
should govern the construction of a system of Shorthand, adapted, it 
possible, for general use." 

3. The qualification for membership is a simple declaration by tho 
candidate that he takes an interest in the objects of the Society. 

14. The Members of the Society shall be Fellows, Associates, and 
Foreign Associates. 

Fellows shall be contributors of . . .J guinea per annum. 
Associates [resident in the United Kingdom] 5s. 
Foreign Associates [resident abroad] . . 2s- 6d. 

[Note. — Fellows may compound their subscriptions by paying down ten years* 
subscription in advance, and shall be deemed Life Members.] 

16. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society for the discussion or 
papers, &c., shall be held not less often than once a month, from 
November to June inclusive. 

30. Members will be permitted to introduce two friends at each 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The Meetings for discussion are held at the City Club, Ludgate Circus 
(entrance 107, Fleet-street), at 3 p.m., on the first Wednesday in the month 
Communications can be made to Mb. H. H. Pestell (Hon. Secretary) 
or to Mk. H. Richteb (Foreign Secretary), at 64, Imperial Buildings^ 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 

*4,* Members of the Shorthand Society are entitled to current number of Magazine.. 
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XIST OF MEMBERS OF "SHORTHAND SOCIETY,'' 

Commencement of Session 1882-3. 

Fellows, 

Anderson, T., 28, Mansfield Road, Gospel Oak, Shorthand Writer and 

Shorthand Author. 
Bailey, J. E., Egerton Villa, Stretford, Manchester, Writer in Shorthand 

and Anthor. 
Baxter, W. E., 9, Lanrcnco Pountney Hill, E.G., Coroner and Solicitor. 
Bbaijmont, J., Coggeshall, Essex, Solicitor. 
Clabeison, T. J.j 65, Grosvenor Park, Camberwell, Shorthand Writer and 

Reporter. 
Cltjlow, G., 87, Caversham Road, N.W. 
CoLLiNaEiDQE, W. M., City Press, Aldersgate Street, Newspaper 

Proprietor. 
Cook, A. J., Secretary Victoria Assnrance Society, Pinsbury Square 

Buildings. 
Cook, J. M., City Club, Ludgate Circus. 
Cooke, P., Millman Place, Bedford Row, W.C, Professional Shorthand 

Writer. 
Cope, A., Newgate Street, E.C., Shorthand Writer. 
Dee^le, J. P., 2, Falcon Court, 32, Fleet Street, E.G., Professional Short- 
hand Writer. 
Dessfrne, L. J., 16a, Great Queen Street, W.C, Shorthand Writer 

and Reporter. 
Ellis, H. A., Money Market Review, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 

Professional Shorthand Writer. 
Everett, J. D., Malone Road, Belfast, Professor in the Queen's College, 

Belfast, Shorthand Author. 
Fenn, H. E., City Club, Fleet Street, Shorthand Writer and Reporter. 
FiNDON, H., Hillmartin Road, Camden Road, Shorthand Writer and 

Reporter. 
Oerrans, Henry, Messrs. Gurney & Co., Abingdon Street, Professional 

Shorthand Writer. 
OODDARD, W., 96, Thorpedale Road, N., Shorthand Writer. 
OiBSON, J. Westby-, LL.D., 84, Belsize Park Gardens, South Hampstead, 

N.W., Shorthand Author, Editor o^ " Shorthand/' &c. 
GowiNG, L. G., School Board CAromcZe, Shorthand Writer and Reporter. 
Gray, P., 24, Josephine Avenue, Brixton, Shorthand Writer and Reporter. 
Guest, E., 64, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C., Shorthand Author. 
Harorave, W., 14, Holford Square, W.C, Shorthand Writer. 
Hechler, Rev. W. H., Temple Chambers (Church Pastoral Aid Society). 

Falcon Court, Writer in Shorthand. 
Hill, Alsager H., Labour News, 15, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
Hill, W. C, Grecian Chambers, Devereux Court, Professional Shorthand 

Writer. 
Hugh, P., Press Association, Fleet Street, E.G., Shorthand Writer and 

Reporter. 
Humphries, H. T., Morning Post, Shorthand Writer and Reporter. 
Infield, H. G., The Hurst, Wellington Road, Brighton. 
Ingram, W. J., 22, Peckham Grove, Camberwell, S.E., Shorthand Writer. 
JuDD, G. H., Doctors' Commons, Printer. 
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KiNGSBUBY, — , Lombard House, George Yard, Sliortliand Writer. 
Lampabd, E., Grecian Chambers, Devereux Court, Professional Shorthand 

Writer. 
Lewis, A. L., 35, Colebrooke Row, N., Professional Shorthand Writer 
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LoBD, W. B., 4, Edward Terrace, 134p, Kingsland Road, E., Shorthand 

Writer. 
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Pestell, H. H., 64, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C., Professional 
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PoCKNELL, E., 64, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C., Professional 
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Powell, H. B. Templeb, 61, Victoria Road, Clapham Common, Writer 
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PowTEB, P., Lawn Villa, Maldon Crescent, N.W. 
Reed, T. A., 37, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C., Professional 
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Reed, T. A, W., Jun., 37, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, Professional 
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RiOHTBB, H., Grove House, Tottenham, Shorthand Writer. 
RuifDELL, J. B., Science and Art Department, London, S.W., Shorthand 
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Satjndebs, J., 8, Paradise Street, Bath, Writer in Shorthand. 
Shabp, H. W., 99, Vassal Road, Brixton, Shorthand Writer. 
Smith, C. P. H., 28, Ockenden Road, Islington, Professional Shorthand 

Writer. 
Spabehall, a. B., 8, Oviugtou Street, Brompton, S.W., Shorthand Writer* 
Stobb, W., 3, Lambert Road, Brixton Rise, S.W., Shorthand Writer and 
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Tube, A. W., 50, Leadenhall Street, E.C., Publisher. 
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Publisher. 
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Wright, T. R., 44, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.j Professional Sliorthand 

Writer. 
Wyman, C. W. H., 103, King Henry's Boad, South Hampstead, Publisher. 

AjssociaUs, 

Bbidge, W. G., Lower Bank House, Ulverston. 

BuRFOOT, Fbedk., 9, St. Lawrence Road, Brixton. 
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Author. 
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Dicks, A. G., City Press, 128, Aldersgate Street, E.C., Shorthand Writer. 
Dormer, C. E., 1, Crescent Villa, Lower Edmonton, N., Shorthand Writer* 
FuLLARD, T. F., Exeter College, Oxford, and 30, Fulham Place, Maida Vale. 
Grant, A. H., M.A., 37, Museum Street, W.C., Author. 
Ingram, Jenztn, Editor Police and Fire, 7, Booksellers' Row, W.C., 

Newspaper Proprietor. 
James, H., Stansted Villa, Balham, S.W., Shorthand Writer. 
Janes, A, 5, Crofton Road, Camberwell, Shorthand Writer and 

Author, 
Lamb, F., 89, Chancery Lane, Professional Shorthand Writer. 
Obmb, Dr., Halliford House, Sunbury, S.W., Writer in Shorthand. 
Scott, J., 8, Horsemarket, Northampton. 

Thackray, R., 113, Gray's Inn Road, Shorthand Writer and Teacher. 
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and Teacher. 
Woodward, S. C. .1., 49, Macklin Street, Derby, Shorthand Writer. 
Yates, H., The Headlands, Didsbury, near Manchester, Shorthand Writer* 

Foreign Associates, 

Delattnat, a., h, Raizeux, par Epernon, Euro et Loh*e, France, Short- 
hand Writer and Author. 

Ganttee, Dr. E., Ehefredacteur des Braunschw. Tagebl. 

Gibson, John Westbt-, Jun., 518, Palisade Avenue, New Jersey City 
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Gu^iN, L. P., 14, Avenue de Picardie, Versailles, Shorthand Writer ia 
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Zbibig, Professor, Royal Stenographic Institute, Dresden, Shorthand 
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ORDINARY MEETINGS— Session 1882-3 
From November to June inclusive. 

Second Wednesday in the Month, Nov. 8; First Wednesday in the 
Month, Dec. 6 j Jan. 3, Feb. 7, March 7, April 4, May 2, and June 6. 

The chair will be taken at 8 o'clock precisely'. The Council will meet at 
7 (prompt) on the days of the Ordinary Meetings. 
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SHOETHAND-WEITEES' ASSOCIATION. 

1882-3. 

The ScTenteenth Annual Session of the Association was commenced on 
Monday, the 30th October, at the rooms, 2, Westminster Chambers, when 
the President, T. J. Woods, fisq^ delivered the opening address. There was 
a large assemblage of members and their friends, who congratulated the 
President on his recovery to health after a severe illness. 

The address, discnssion, &c^ will be reported in our next nnmber, 
March, 1883. 



OBJECTS OP THE SHORTHAND-WRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Established 1866. 

The objects of this Association are to form a medium of communication 
between Employers and Shorthand- Writers, and to constitute a bond of 
union for mutual improvement, counsel, and sympathy among the writers 
-of any system. 

The Association offers facilities to Shorthand- Writers requiring engage- 
ments, and many gentlemen are now in good situations obtained through 
its instrumentality. 

Communications may be addressed to, and Prospectuses obtained from, 
the Secretary, at the Office, No. 2, Westminster Chambers, Victoria- 
street, S.W. 

"LEGIBLE SHOKTHAND" ASSOCIATION". 

President — Mb. A. E. C. White. 
Every writer of this system should join this Association. Rules, &c., to 

be obtained of 
A. E. 0. White, City Club, 107, Fleet-street, E.G. 



OTHER SHORTHAND ASSOCIATIONS, &c. 

Other Shorthand Associations can arrange to make this Magazine the 
vehicle of their announcements and views through accredited correspondents . 
Additional pages will be provided for this purpose. 

A saving of postage can be effected by Secretaries of AssociaUons 
ordering copies for the supply of the members. 

All orders must be accompanied by a remittance. 
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Roman Abbreviations, No. 6, p. 73. 
Rundell, Positions, pp. 109, 110. 
Stolze, Specimen, No. 7, p- 101. 
Tironiau Alphabet, No. 9, p. 73. 

„ Notes, Nos. 1 to 5, p. 73. 
Worcester (Marquis of), Cipher, No. 

15, p. 73. 
Worcester (Marquis of), Memo., No. 

18, p. 73. 



DIBECTIONS TO BINDER. 

The Tables No. 1—20, illugtrative of Dr. Westby-Gibson's Paper on Early 
Shorthand Systems^ to be placed at p. 73. 

The Tables No. 1 — 17, illastrative of Fi^rs by Grnenio, Bnndell, Anderson, &c,» 
to be placed at p. 101. 



ERRATA. 

Fa^e 75. Note. For totus read totms, 

,, For Palc€ogra^hica read Palceographia, 
166. In the diagram of nineteen Alphabets, the lowermost 
of the three which are dated 1786 should be 1815. It 
represents the 12th or Lewisian Alphabet. 



1 



Notice. — Shoethand No. 9 mil he issued March 1, 1883, 



Priuted by Jas. Wade, 18, Tavutock-ttrect, Coveat-garden, W.C. 
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SHORTHANDrJ 

A SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED TO THE INTEEESTS OP THE ART. 
iSiv^wA^ by practical S/iort7iand Wr^^^.') 




DOUBLE NUMBER AND SUPPLEMENT. 
Vol. I., No. 5.] FEBRUARY, 1882. [Pbicb 6d.; 6y Post, 6id. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



OBJECTS OF THE SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 

{Extracted from the Rules of the Shorthand Society^ 

1. The name of the Society is " The Shoethand Society." 

2. The object of the Society is " the study of the Science and Literature 
of Shorthand and the investigation and disoussion of the principles which 
should govern the construction of a system of Shorthand, adapted, if 
possible, for general use." 

3. The qualification for membership is a simple declaration by the 
candidate that he takes an interest in the objects of the Society. 

14. The Members of the Society shall be Fellows, Associates, and 
Foreign Associates. 

Fellows shall be contributors of . . . ^ guiaea per annum. 
Associates [resident in the United Kingdom] Ss. 
Foreign Associates [resident abroad] . . 2s. 6d. 

[Note, — Fellows may compound their subscriptions by paying down ten years* 
subscription in advance, and shall be deemed Life Members. ] 

16. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society for the discussion of 
papers, &c., shall be held not less often than once a month, from 
November to June inclusive. 

30. Members will be permitted to introduce two friends at each 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The Meetings for discussion are held at the City Club, Ladgate Circus 
(entrance 107, Fleet-street), at S p.m., on the first Tuesday in the month. 
Communications can be made to Me. H. H. Pestell (Hon. Secretary), 
2, Falcon-court, Fleet-street, and to Ma. H. Richtbb (Foreign Secretary), 
at the same address. 
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Advertisements. 
Opinions of the Press on Legible Shorthand. 

School Board Chronicle. — " It requires a bold man to enter the lists with Mr. 

Stman and to challenge the position which Phonography has t<eciired But 
t. Pocknell has special claims to be heard on the subject, having been himself, 
during a great many years, one of the most accomplished professional Phono- 
graphers in London, and always an interested student of the various systems of 

Shorthand in use in days gone by So far as we are able to judge by an 

examination of the novelties of the system, it seems to us to be almost beyond 
question that he has produced a system which, when written with great rapidity 
and with all possible contractions, would be more easily and unmistakably read 

than Phonography written under the same conditions The principles on 

which Mr. FoccieU has relied are interesting and important in view of tlie o^ects 
to be achieved. Starting from the fact that in following a rapid speaker the Short- 
hand-writer has almost no time to insert separate vowels, hadiscovers a method of 
indicating vowels without adding anything to the consonantal structure of the 

word There is an ezhaustiveness of detail in these numerous, various, and 

almost minute contrivances which bespeaks in the author a man of practice, who 

knows by long experience the value of every turn of contraction and brevity 

In these days of universal education the question of teaching a system of Short- 
hand to the young, as part of the ordinary schooling, at least of the clever child 
who runs into the advanced classes, will be considered again and again, and will 
sooner or later be adopted, at least by some of our School Boards and school 
managers. If that be so it wiU be highly desirable to select for teaching a specially 

legible ayaiem. We would, therefore, recommend educationists to keep an eye 

upon this new system as a very likely candidate for general and miscellaneous use." 

The Schoolmaater. — **We unreservedly acknowledge that the work before us 

bases its claims to merit on a good, solid, and practical foundation The 

system in many points is undoubtedly superior to the best known modem systems. 
.... A leading feature io the almost total omission of vowel signs— those pests 
of Shorthand — by the use of consonant forms which express the vowels without 

any sacrifice of legribility No comer of the verbal field seems to have been 

overlooked, and specimens of reports in the new style are appended. The typo^ 
graphical arrangements of the work are satisfactory, and the Shorthand types 
seem to have been cut with very great care. We think the author substantiates 
his claim to superior legibility, and, as every practical Shorthand-writer knows, 
legibility is a greater desideratum even than simplicity of outline or rapidity of 
production. The work possesses conspicuous and solid claims to attention, and to 
any of our readers who may be turning their attention to this outlying branch of 
the educational tree we can heartily and confidently recommend it." 

London Correspondent of the Exeter Gazette. — " Anything in the nature of a new 
discovery, or an improvement on existing methods, may be regarded in the light 
of a public event. .... It is not enough that a system of Shorthand should be 
easy to write, but it is obviously of more importance that it should be easy to read. 
Mr. Pocknell has endeavoured to meet this blot in all existing systems, and it will 

be generally conceded that he has done so with success He has done this, 

moreover, without sacrificing speed, or raising insuperable difficulties for the 
learner." 

The Globe.—** The object sought by the author of this brochure is to render Short- 
hand-writing more legible, without in any way rendering the process slower or 
more difficult. With this important end in view he has devised a system which, 

theoretically, would seem calculated to accomplish this purpose Beginners, 

however, would do well to look through Mr. Pocknell's book before coming to a 
final judgment between the old and the new systems." 

Canadian Illustrated Shorthand-Writer. — ". . . . This is certainly an elaborate 
claim for a new system, and we can only add that if it be found superior to the 
existinsr systems and true to its prospectus the author deserves the t h a nk s of 
every Phonographer." 

More than 50 favowahU Press Notices have appeared in all parte of the world. 

Now Beady f 24s pp.. Id. 

LEGIBLE SHORTHAND VINDICATED. 

Being areplv, by the Author, to the Review of " Legible Shorthand," in the Phonetic 
Journal of October 8, 1881, showing how many of the objections are groundless, 
how others are more applicable to ** Phonography" itself, and supplying the 
omissions of the Reviewer as to the claims and riMrits of the System. 

ApDSESS— 2, Falcon Coubt, Fleet Street, E.C. 



Advertisements. 

"LEGIBLE SHORTHAND VINDICATED." 

A reply to the Thcmetic Journal of October 8, 1881, 24 pp., Id. 

A Certified Teacher of Phonography writes :— " You have vindicated yonr 
system thoroughly, and in my opinion it stands, so far from being cut to pieces, 
much stronger than it did before by the comparison which has been made 
between it and Pfeanograp7iy among the systems of Shorthand of our day. From 
my acquaintance with your Shorthand, and as a writer of Phonograplxy, I am of 
opinion that in brevity and legibility your system surpasses Mr. Pitman's ThonO' 
graphy in a marked degree. As to the speed at which your system may be written, 
I see no reason why it should not be written as fast as Phonography. I intend to 
make myself master of your system, in order that I may be able to teach it 
whenever asked to do so." 

Another Phonographic Teacher, after reading the Virxdication, writes : — " I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say a few words in favour of LsaiBi.E Short- 
hand. I am, like yourself, a Phonographer. I am of opinion that in the same 
way as Phonography eclipsed all previous Shorthand systems, so is it possible for 
PTumography to be eclipsed by a better invention than itself. I think. Sir, after a 
careful perusal of your work, that yours is the system that will accomplish this. 
But to supersede Phonography altogether, or indeed to supersede it at all, is one of 
those great reactions that time deals slowly with, aud which a course of years 
alone can completely perform. You have had the advantage of studying the weak 
and strong points of Mr. Pitman's system, which has been an inestimable advan- 
tage to you in modelling your own system, in a like manner as the inventor of 
Phonography had of benefiting by the systems extant previous to the invention of 
his own. As he improved on Taylor, Byrom, & Co., so, to my mind, you have 
excelled him. I should like it to be more generally and distinctly understood that 
your system is strictly phonetic in its principles, as I believe it would go a great way 
in bringring it more into public favour and more into general use. 

** In conclusion I may add that I intend, as breaches occur in my professional 
duties, to take advantage thereof by perfecting myself in Legible Shobthand, 
believing as I do that I have only to Imow it sufficiently well to adopt it in preference 
to Phonography, and I confidently recommend the system to beginners of Short- 
hand. I wish your system every success it so well deserves, and meanwhile kindly 
excuse me as a personal friend of Mr. Pitman's, and a writer of his system of 
some years' standing, disguising myself under the nom de plume of HoPEruL." 

"LEGIBLE SHORTHAND" ASSOCIATION. 

President-MB. A. E. O. "WTLITE. 
Every writer of this System should join this Association. Eules, &c., to 
be obtained of 

A. E. C. White, City Club, 107, Fleet Street, E.C. 

LEGIBLE SHORTHAND, 

A Phonetic System, with all Vowel-places indicated 

without lifting the pen. 

THE PBIMEB for use in Schools, 16 pp., 950 cut types, 3d. 

THE INSTRUCTION BOOK (complete system), 107 pp., 
2,500 cuts, cloth, 3s. English and Foreign stamps received. 

MONOSYLLABIC AND FBOGBESSIVE EXEBCISES 

for nse in schools. Just ready ^ price \s. 

Office of Legible Shobthano, 2, Falcon Cottbt, Tleet St. 



THE SHORTHAin) SOCIETY. 



PRESIDENT. 

CoENELius Walfoed, Esq., F.S.S., F.I.A. 
VICE-PRE8IDEMTS. 

Thomas Allen Bebd, Esq. | The Rev. W. H. Hechlee. 

COUNCIL. 



Peotessoe Eveeett. 
Messes. J. E. Bailet. 

Wynne E. Baxtke. 

J. Douglas. 

J. Westbt-Gibson. 

W. GODDAED. 

W. J. Ingeam. 

hon. treasurer. 
James G. Petbie. 



Messes. A. L. Lewis. 

Edwaed Pocknell. 

H. RiCHTEE. 

A. B. Spaekhall. 
Samuel Timmins. 
Feancis Tuenee. 

hon. secretary. 
H. H. Pestell. 



hon. foreign secretary. 
Heee Heineich Bichtee. 



ORDINARY MEETINGS. 

session 1881—1882. 

(First Tuesday in the month from Novemher to Jv/ne.) 
February 7, March 7, April 4, May 2, June 6. 

The Chair will be taken at 8 o'clock precisely. 

T7ie Council will meet at Seven ('prompt) on the days of the 

Ordinary Meetings. 

Office — 2, Falcon Coubt, Fleet St., E.C. 



SHORTHAND WRITERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

ESTA.BLISHEr> ISOO. 

The objects of this Association are to form a medium of communication 
between Employers and Shorthand-Writers, and to constitute a bond of 
union for mutual improvement, counsel, and sympathy among the writers 
of any system. 

The Association offers facilities to Shorthand- Writers requiring engage- 
ments, and many gentlemen arc now in good situations obtained through 
its instrumentality. 

Communications may be addressed to, and Prospectuses obtained from, 
the Secretary, at the Office, No. 2, Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SHOBTHAND SOCIETT. 

(JExtr€Lctedfrom the Rules of the Shorthand Society,) 

1. The name of the Society is "The Shobthaot> Societt/' 

2. The olject of the Society is " tiie study of the Science and Litei^atnre 
of Shorthand and the investigation and discussion of the principled which 
shonld govern the oonstmction of a system of Shorthand, adapted, if 
possible, for general use." 

3. The qualification for membership is a simple declaration by the 
candidate that he takes an interest in the objects of tiie Society. 

14. The Members of the Society shall be Fellows, Associates^ and 

Foreign Associates. . 

Fellows shall be contributors of . . . ^ guinea per annum. 

Associates [resident in the United Kingdom] 58. ^ 

Foreign Associates [resident abroad] . * . 2s. 6d. ,, 

[Note.— Fellows may compound their subsoriptioxiB by paying down t«n years* 
snbsoiiptioB in advaBce, and shall be deemed Life Hembers. 3 . . 

16. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society for the discussicm of 
papers, &c.,^ shall be held not less often than once a month, from 
November to June inclusive. . 

SO. Members will be permitted to introduce two friends at each 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The Meetings for discussion are held at the City Club, Ludgate Circus 
(entrance 107, Fleet-street), at 8 p,m.> on the first Tuesday in the month. 
Communications can be made to Mb. H. H. FbstbIiL (Hon. Secretary), 
or to Mb. H. Bichtbb (Foreign Secretary), 2, Falcon-court, Fleet-Street. 

*«* Members of the Shorthand Society are entitled to current number of Magazine. 
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Advents emenfs. 

[LEGIBLE SHORTHANDJ 
OPlNIONa OF THE PRESS Oil THE " MONOSYILABIC & PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES." 

School Board. C%rotucl«, HardbL 11th, 1682i— "The publication of this exefciae 
X '600k affords in itsell some oTidenoe of the qnaUflcations of the inventor oi Le( 
Shorthand as a gtaide to the stndent in search of efflcietioy in Shorthand writ 
The <^ef bmnt in any mtem is the. monoByUables. So nxunerQab are our lil 
words, and so hard is it to find wt^s of writing them all so that one shall not be 
confounded with another when it comes to reading^ that to make the pnpil 
proflciait in this branch of the study is almost to insure his success. Htc, Pockndl 
wise^ sets apart a little Instruction book Ux this purpose. He has mostelSiborately 
aniEdysed our system of monosyllables ; he takes them in every possible dassiftca* 
tion and from every poesiUe point of view, and he adapts his Snorthand to them 
so thoroughly that the. student must feel himself very strong indeed, and ready 
for almost anything, when, he has put himself through the drill of these exercises ; 
f6r the long words will, to a great extent, take care of themselves. Turning from 
the exercise book to the i^siem, wse cannot refrain from expressing our astonish* 
ment at the rapid success of Mr. Pooknell's Le^ble Shorthand. For forty years 
there has been nothing to compare with the rapidity with which this new Shoroiand 
has become known, and the n^vourable reception it has met with. Far and wide 
the impression has spread that Mr. Fooknell has juroduced a system whidb, at any 
rate, nwiy supersede Pitman's, and for many a day to oome we dhall see these two 
xhethods almost dividing the realms of Shorthand between them.** 

TTm Ketropoiitan, March 4th, 1882.^" To persons about to learn Shorthand, 
deidzing to write and read it as easily as print, we say—Here is the guide yon ^^f^ot, 
and learn no other. So far as we can see, the system vHUl enable the learner in ^ue 
time to write with on aecutaoy that no other possesses. Moreover, it appears to 
remove the grsatest difBioulty connected with Stenography— the reading Shorthand 
notes with we same facility as one does printed matter. The learner should, first 
of an, get the primer* and having mastered that, proceed to tl^e book qt exercises 
under notice. The only thing he requires is i>er8Qv^raDce. The yticaa of the 
system may be judged f^Oln use fact that only one contemporary— the Fhowiio 
' Jonntiil— has attacked it ; but then. Pitman's ir^stem, which Mr. Poe&nell has 
eclipsed, can hardly be ex^>ected to die without resistance. The' primer costs ' 
threepence, and these exercises one shUUnff, and in dne time he may |>rooeed to 
the graver honours of being a member of the Legible Shorthand Association. If 
Shorthand is ever to be taught at school, this is the one. Writers of other 
*' systems" will do well to look through these exercises, end they, no doubt^ will 
find here and there something worth knowing." ' 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE " iNBTftUCTtON BOOK." 

1%« Schoolmaster.—" We unreservedly acknowledge that tlie work before ufl 
bases its claims to merit on a good, solid, and practical f onndation. .... $hft 
system in many points is undoubtedly superior to the hest known modem syst^^ns. 
. . . . iL leading feature is the almost total omission of vowel signs— those pests 
of Shorthand— by the use of consonant f <»ms which express the vowels ^RTiuioixt 
any sacxifice of lability. » . . . Ko co:i^er of the verbal fi^d seems to have beoi 
overlooked, and Specimens of Teports in the new B^\e are appended. The typo* 
graphiotl arrangements of the work are satisfactoiy, and iihe Shortbianid types 
seem to have been cut with very great care. We thiiilc the aul^or substantiates 
his elaim to superior le^biHty, and, as evexy practical Shortjiand-writer knows. 
legibiUIr^ is a greeter deMderatum even than simBlieity of outline or rapidity ox 
TOK>ducidon. The work possesses coxispicuoas and solid claims to attention, uod to 
any of our readers- who may be turxMnx their attention to this ontlying hraneih of 
tiie educations! tree we can heartily and confidentiy recommend it.*' 

The TtachMT,-^** Mr. Pocknell has beaten Mr. I^tman .in \w^ the very thixlg in 
which Mr.Pitmah beat all his predecessors— in le^biHty, that is. ... . Mr. Pook- 
nell's syston is fus much mote legible than Mj*. Pitman's as £oman type is than 
English script. When one comes to pluck out the heart of Mr. PockneUfs mystery 
one foi^n it IS this^he indicates the poeition of the yowels by titie way in whioih tha 
consonants are written. . . . . ISx, Pocknell representei all the consonsnts by 
simple strokes and curves of three different lengths ; he has, therefore^ three 
times as many characters at command as Mr. Pitman has.^ 

The !Boo'ketAler.^** In his preface the ingenious author givesunumbiNrof snffloieat 
reasons for adding yet another system of Shorthand to those already in vogue, to 
which he subjoins many intereauxig particulars regarding the history of modem 
Shorthand." 

More than SOfavowaMa Press Notxce* ba«« appeared in all parte 0/ the toorld. 
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Advertts^m&nts. 

"LBiJIBLE SSORTHAin) VINDIOATED" , 

A reply tA the Phonetic Jounial of pctober 8, ,1881, 24 |>p., Id. 

A Gertiiled Teacher of Fhonographj^ writes :^*-" You bare Tindidated your 
.Bystexn thoroughly, and -in my opuodon it stands, so far from being out to pieces, 
^Ufih stronger than it did before by the comparison which, hi^ been made 
between it and VhofMiaToi^'^ among the systems ot Shorthand of our day. From ^ 
' iny acquaintance with your Shorthand, and as ti writer of ¥\^xifM^a'ph,% 1 am of' 
opinion that in brevity and l^Mlity your system surpasses Mr. iPitman's Phono- 

r'c^hy in a marked degree. As to the speed at which your system may be written, 
see no reason why it should not be written as fast as Phofnoorophy, I intend to 
moke myself master of your systemi in brder that I ma^ be able to, teach i;t 
whenever asked to do so.*' 

Anotiiec Phonographic Teacher, after readii^ the Fmdtcatton^ writes : — ^'* I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to-say afew wor^ in favour of LvieiBLX Short- ' 
SAND. I am, like yourself, a Phont^raplter. t am of opinipn that in the same 
way'as PTiono^aphv eclipsed all previous Shorthand systems, so is it possible fot 
PlMnoorophi/ to be eclipsed by a' better invention thau itself. I think. Sir, altar a 
Careful- perusal of your work, that youzs is the system that will aocomniish this. 
But to supersede Phonoorophy altogether, or indeed to supersede it at all, is one of 

. those great reactions that time deals slowly with, aad which a course of years 
lUone can completely perform. Tou have had the advantage of studying the weak 
and strong points of Mr. Pitman's system, which has been an inestimable advan- 
tc^ to you in modelling ^our own syst^, in a like manner as the inventor of 
Phonograph)/ had of benentmg Inr thd systems extant previous to the invention of • 
his own. As he improved on Ikylor, B^rrom, & Co., so, to iuy mind, ^ou have : 
excelled him. I should like it to be more geaerallv.and dist&actly understood that 
your system is tinctZy 'pKvMltit vti it* principUs, as I believe it would go a, great way 
in bringing it more into public favour and move into general use. 

"In conclusion I may add that I intend, as breaches occur in my professional -. 
duties, to take advantage thereof by perfectingr myctelf in Leoiblv SBOitfrHAjrn, 

' believing as I do that I have only to Imotw it sufficiently well to adopt it in preference 
to Phonogrraphy, and I confidently recommend the syst^em to beginners of Short^ 
band.' I wish your system every success it so well deserves, and meanwhile kindly 
excuse me dil a personal. friend of !&. P!|.tnfan*8, and a writer of hi» sys^m of 
some years* stanoung, disguising myself under the nom dd -plwM of HopsFtrxi." 

LEGIBLE SHOBTHAND, 

APhone^ioStftiem^withall Vowel-flacBS indicaied^ withqut. lifting the pen* 
THE PI^IMEB for use in Schools, 16 pp., 960 cat types, 3d. 

TH£ INSTBUCTION BOOK (complete system), l07 pp., 
2,600 cuts, dothr Ss. iEngUsh and Foreign stamps reoeiyed, 

SEONOSYIfliABIO AND PBOGBBSSIVB EXEBOISES 

for nse in schools. Just read^, price Is. 

TiCwi JZeody, 21 pp.. Id. 

LBGHBLB SHOBTHAND YINDIOATBD. 

BeingarCply, by the Author, to the Bieviewof " Legible Shorthand," in the Phonetic 
Jbumttl of October 8,j 1981, showing how mapy of the objections are groundless, 
how oth^ are tnor» a^ioabls to ^'Phonography" itself, and supplying the 
cmiissieas of the Reviews as to the claims and mmis of the System. 

OmricB OF LsaiAX SHOsrUi^n, 2, ^alcok Covbti, Plbet St. '; ^ '". 

In Ordinary Type, Now Beady, 

THE RAPID SHORTHAND WRITER. 

Invaluable to Teachers, mdst nsefnl to Students of Phonography, and 
higMy inter^ting to all Journalists, the experience of a quarter of a 
century being brought to bear upon Legibility and Bapidity, and Beport- 
ing~in getier^. 100 pages, crown 8yo, Is., cloth Is. 6d. 

Leicester : M. A. Bobsbss & Co., 4, Market Place, 
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ORDINARY MEETINGS.~8BSSI0N I88r-18B2. 

(First Tuesda/y in the month from Novemher to Sttne.) 
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The Chair tvill be taken at 8 o'clock precisely. 

Th$ Coimeil toill meet at Seven (p^ymptj on the delys of the 

Ordma/ry Meetings. 
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SHORTHAND WRITEES' ASSOOIATIOir. 

ESTABLISHED 1866. 

Tbe Greets of this AssociaticHi are to f ocm a medinni of commimication 
between Employers and Shorthand-Writers, and to constitute a bond of 
nnibn for mntnal improvement, coonsel, and sympathy anwsg the writers 
of any system. 

The Association offers facilities to Shorthand* Writers reqairing engage- 
ments, and many gentlemen are now in good situations obtained through 
its instrumentality. 

Communications niay be addressed to, and Prospectoses obtained firom, 
the Secretary, at the Office, No. 2, Westminster Ghamb^», tTictoria 

Street, S.W. 

"LEGIBLE SHORTHAND" ASSOOIiTION. 

- Pi^esident— MB. A. B. O. WHITS. 

Every writer of this System should join tiii^ AssocUtion. Bules, &c., to 

•^ beobtamedof 

A. E. C. White, City Club, 107, Fleet Street^ EiC. 

Srlnttd and Pnblitfied for the Proprleton hj Jai. Wade, 18^ TavUtoek Street, Covent Oardeft, W.C* 
All oommtinicatiodBk, Booki ior Reviewt Ac, for tb« Editore, to be forwarded to uvn a^droM. 
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SHORTHAND: 

A SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINE 

(ftiwrtn-ly, 1nl^ Occmimial Supplmwilarv Svmhari), 

DEVOTED TO THE WOBLD-WIDB INTBKBaTS OP THE A2T, AND 
THE ULTIMATE DISCOVEBY OF A "nNlVBESAL STANDARD" 

sxai'EH. 

{Cmiii4UA hv Mb. EnwiBD 7oci>ell and olfcw pmotieri BmrOvnA Wriirrt.) 
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ADDRESS. 

" Shorthand" will liaTe for its objects — To atimnlate 
and promote compariaon among the leading rival Bjetems 
of Shortwriting ; to foster and develop the spirit of pro- 
greaa ; and to encourage and assist every deserving effort 
towards the Elevation of the Art, and its diffusion on a 
more logical haais than it has jet occupied. 

Light, firom whatever quarter it maj emanate, will be 
gladly welcomed. 

The ultimate aim of the projectors — men who have 
spent their days and nights in the study and profensiooal 
practide of Shorthand — is the attainment of a " TJniverBal 
Standard" System free from the defects which have marred 
previous attempts. 

jPAe Editor MvUeB eoiretponderwe. Free ecrqirettion of opinion 
on aU eyatems vnU be allowed, go far at space vrill permli, hut 
pertonalitieg vrHl be rigidly excluded. 

Shorthand AModatione can arrange io make ihie Mofaxine 
the vehide of &eir annowncemejUt and views through accre- 
diied corretpondeiiii. AddiiioTial page* vriU be provided for this 
purpote. 

A saving of pottage ean be effected by Secretaries of Amo- 
dationi ordering copiet.for the supply of the members. 

AU order* m/uet be accompanied by a remiltance. 
To be had of 

E. PooKKBLL, 2, Falcon Court, 32, Fleet Street, Fj.O.s 
John Hbtwood, ilandieder and London; Mehzikb A Co., 
EdiiAurgh and Glasgowi of the Agents for "Legible Short- 
hand ;" aTtd of all Bookaeliert. 



PROFESSIONAL OPINIONS ON 
"LEGIBLE SHOETHAND." 



Thb following Shorthand writers, who were kind enough to 
examine the proof sheets of this work, have testified to its merits 
in the following letters, which are given in extent o :— 

From Me. T. J. Woods, President of the Shorthand Writers* 
Association, for thirty -one years a writer of Taylor, and who 
has latterly written Phonography concurrently — 

" Ton have "been ^od enonfrh to send me the proof sheets of yonr 
new 8yst<>m of Shorthand as they were printed, and, having now got 
the completed proofs, I have the pleasure to say that I have carefully 
examined these proof sheets, and as I am well acquainted wil^ Taylor's 

SBtem, and have a fair knowledge of Phonography, I am able to say 
at yon have made a great advance on both in regard to legibility and 
systematic arrangement. Your remarks and historical notes, coming 
from a practical man, will render your work valuable to all interested 
in Shorthand, and specially to students of your own system. If I 
were a younger man I would endeavour to master your system ; bat, 
alas I 65 is not an age for learning the A B G of anything." 



From Mb. Kichabd Gowikg (Editor School Board Chronicle), 

an old Phonographer — 

" I did not think that in onr generation a new system of Short- 
hand would be likely to be invented that might be compared favourably 
with Pitman's. Your * Legible Shorthand,' however, seems to me to 
be quite worthy to challenge the championship so long held by Phono* 
graphy. In your invention there is great originality, and remarkable 
success in the adoption of fresh devices to gain time and to secure 
legibiUty." 

From Mb. Alfbed Pabebb, Librarian of the Shorthand Writers^ 
Association, a writer of Phonography for many years, and a 
student of old systems — 

" I have to thank you for your kindness in sending me the proof 
sheets of your * Legible Shorthand.' I have looked through the work 
with as much care as my limited leisure would allow, and I can testify, 
from a superficial acquaintance with numerous works on Stenography 
which have passed through my hands in my official capacity, that yon 
have made good use of your predecessors. You appear to me to have 
displayed great ingenuity and perseverance in the retention of their 
excellences, the rejection of their absurdities, and the production of 
much original matter of a very interesting ohazacter." 

( Continued on innde p<ige of Cover,) 



(l^rqfessional Opinions on **L€gihle Shorthand^' — continued^ 



From Mr. Thoicas Akdebson, a writer at intervals of Phono- 
^aphy, Melville Bell's, Gurncy's, Taylor's, and his own, author 
of "Synopsis of a New System of Short Writing," (Glasgow, 1878, 
and late Shorthand writer in the Glasgow Sheritf's Court — 

*' I have had, by your oonrteous permission, the pleasure of looking 
over the proof sheets of your work, entitled * Legible Shorthiind.' On 
repeated inspection and consideration of your papers, I am of opinion 
that your system is undoubtedly superior tu Mr. Pitman's, and I 
further think that it obviates the many objections to which In* is 
liable in a far more satisfactory manner than does any other similar 
attempt I have seen. If Phonography, either in longnand ot short- 
hand, is to be accepted as a pr tper basis for describing langrunge— on 
which point it is not necessary for me to say anything now— then, to 
my mind, yoiirs is the worthi^^st attempt in the English languj^e and 
of English authorship with which I am acquainted, and I have been 
intromitting with the subject more or less for the last fifteen years." 



From Mb. A. B. SfaBKHALL, Assistant Librarian of the Short- 
hand Writers' Association, a Phonographer acquainted theo- 
retically and practically with a number of other systems — 

"I& reference to your system I can only say that, having by virtue 
of my jKwition (as Assistant Librarian) an extensive acqnnintance with 
Shorthand systems, I know of nona wherein the difficulties of a 
i^orter are better appreciated, or which contains a more ingenious 
a^eme for removing them; and if with that legibility which the 
system undoubtedly possesses— by virtue of the principle underlying it 
— sufficient facility for a reporter's use can bo at1»ined, I have no doubt 
It will attain a wide success." 



From Mb. John Nebdell, for many years a v/riter of Taylor 
and afterwards of a combination of Taylor's and Phonography — 

** One of the many ingenious features in connection with your system 
— 'Legible Shorthand*— is the method, applied universally, of so 
grouping the consonants of each word by combinations as to enable the 
writer to indicate the place of each vowel without even expressing it, 
thus preventing to a very great extent the possibility of numerous out* 
lines clashing. This facility alone shoul-i make the system valuable as 
a means of increasing legibility and speed in reading and transcribing. 
The whole system seems to be most novel and ingenious ia all its 
details ; and if properly studied and acquired, will doubtless afford to 
the student every facility for extreme accuracy in writing as well as for 
a high rate of speed." 

From Mb. A. E. C. White, a writer of "Legible Shorthand"— 

«' Tour ' Legible Shorthand,* which I have acquired and can write 
and read with the greatest possible ease in consequence of its simpli- 
city and systematic arrangement, will, I am sure, be much preferred to 
other systems which friends of mine have taken up, and which, owing 
I know to the great number of exceptions to ndes and the want of 
systematic arrangement and vowel indication, have laid such a burden 
on the memory as to render the pursuit of the art a slow, tedious, and 
disagreeable process." 



Advertisements. 
Opinions of the Press on Legible Shorthand. 

Sc^ol Board Chronicle. — " It requires a bold man to enter the lists with Mr. 

Pitman and to challenge the position which Phonography has secured But 

Mr. Pocknell has specud claims to be heard on the subject, having been himself* 
during a great many years, one of the most accompliidied professional Phono- 
graphers in London, and always an interested student of the various systems of 

Shorthand in use in days gone by So far as we are able to judge by an 

examination of the novelties of the system, it seems to us to be almost beyond 
question "tiiat he has produced a system which, when written with great rapidity 
and with all i>os8ible contractions, would be more easily and unmistaJcably read 

than Phonography written under the same conditions The principles on 

which Mr. Poclmell haa relied are interesting and important in view of the objects 
to be achieved. Starting from the fact that in following a rapid speaker the Short- 
hand-writer has almost no time tu insert separate vowels, he discovers a method of 
indicating vowels without addinp^ anything to the consonantal slamcture of the 

word There is an ezhaustiveness of detail in these numerous, various, and 

almost minute contrivances which bespeaks in the author a man of practice, who 

knows by long experience the value of every tarn of contraction and brevity 

In these days of univerfral education the question of teaching a system of Short- 
hand to the young, as part of the ordinary schooling, at least of the clever child 
who runs into the advanced classes, will be considered again and again, and will 
sooner or later be adopted, at least by some of our School Boards and school 
managers. If that be so it will be highly desirable to select for teaching a specially 

legible system We would, therefore, recommend educationists to keep an 

eye upon iJiis new system as a very likely candidate for general and miscellaneous 



use." 



The Schoolmaster.—** We unreservedljr acknowledge that the work before us 

bases its claims to merit on a good, solid, and practical foundation The 

system in many i>oints is undoubtedly superior to the beet known modem systems. 
.... A leading feature io the almost total omission of vowel signs — ^those p^s 
of Shorthand— by the use of consonant forms which express the vowels witiiout 

any sacrifice of legibility Ko comer of the verbal field seems to have been. 

overlooked, and specimens of reports in the new style are api>ended. The typo* 
graphical arrangements of the work are satisfactory, and tke Shorthand types 
seem to have been cut with very great care. We think the author substantiates 
his claim to superior legibility, and, as every practical Shorthand- writer knows, 
legibility is a greater desideratvmi even than simplicity of outline or rapidity of 
production. The work possesses conspicuous and solid claims to attention, and to 
any of our readers who may be turning their attention to this outlying branch of 
l^e educational tree we can heartily and confidently recommend it." 

The Teacher, — ** Mr. Pocknell has beaten Mr. Ktman in just the very thing in 

which Mr. Pitman beat all his predecessors— in le^biliiy, that is Mr. Pock- 

nell's system is as much more legible than Mr. Pitman's as Roman type is than 
English script. When one comes to pluck out the heart of Jdx. {'ockn^'s mystery 
one finds it is this— he indicates the position of the vowels by "ttie way in which the 

consonants are written Mr. Pocknell represents all the consonants by 

simple strokes and curves of three different lengths; he has, therefore, three 
times as many characters at command as Mr. Pitman has." 

Loiidan Correspondent of the Exeter Gazette. — ** Anything in the nature of a new 
discovery, or an improvement on existing methods, may be regarded in the light 

of a public event It is not enough that a system of Shorthand should be 

easy to write, but it is obviously of more importance that it should be easy to read. 
Mr. Pocknell has endeavoured to meet this blot in all existing systems, and it v9iU 

be generally conceded that he has done so with success He has done this, 

moreover, without sacrificing speed, or raising insuperable difficulties for the 
learner." 

In the Press. — Beady in a few days. 

LEGIBLE SHORTHAKD VINDICATED. 

Being areply, by the Author, to the Beview of " Legible Shorthand." in the Phonetic 
Journal of October 8, 1881, showing how many of the objections are groundless, 
how others ore more applicable to "Phonography" itself, and supplyii^ the 
omissions of the Beviewer as to the claims and merits of the Sysitem. 

Sulracribers to this Mi^^azine, Phonographic Teachers, and tibe members of t^e 
Phonetic Society in the published 1881 List, may have the pamphlet on receipt of 
^d. stamp to cover postage. Price to others, Id. post free. 

Addbess— 2, Falcon CorET, Fleet Street, E.G. 



Advertisements. 
•Opinions of the Press on Legible Shorthand— con<t««c(f. 

Vamty Fair.—** Mr. Pocknell uses characters not only thick and thin but also of 
•diiferent len^rths. He is thns ahle to give three signs to every consonant. The 
signs to be employed depend upon the position of tiie consonant, so that though. 
iihe vowels be not shown their po»iti&n is indicated by the consonantal ontline. 
TThis is Mr. Pocknell's secret, and justifies him in calling his system 'legible.' " 

The Illustrated PhoTioffraphic Meteor. — *' .... Of Legfible Shorthand, for as such 
is Mr. Pocknell's system to be known, it is impossible to speak in hesitating terms. 
This system is not claimed as perfection, but that it contains the basis of a strong 
Sten<^rra.phic fabric few who have g^ne through the book impartially will for a 
moment deny. La zeU aana la science est mi feu sane lumUre. Happily Mr. Pocknell 
lias a full measure of science at the back of his zeal. His motto seems to be that 
of the great Colonne : ' If it is difficult it is done already ; if it is impossible it 
shall be done soon.' The task he set himself was a stupendous one, and its 
accomplishment says much for the excellent qualities of his head and heart. He 
lias been instrumental in advancing the art by a considerable stride. It is to be 
hoped that his endeavours in this direction will be duly rewarded." 

Canadian Illustrated ShortJumd-Writer. — ". . . . This is certainly an elaborate 
claim for a new system, and we can only add that if it be found superior to the 
existdn? systems and true to its prospectus the author deserves the thanks of 
•every Phonographer.** 

Journal of Education (Boston, U.S.)—" Many educators .... will rejoice to 
learn that ' a man of business' has at length issued a work which has g^wn out of 
Ids own experience, &c., Ac. Our Stenographer thinks it a prize." 

Buxton Advertiser. — " We have made it our duty to look through this book with 
a certain amount of critical care, and have no hesitation in saying that in many 
respects Mr. Pocknell's system is much superior to any other system that obtains 
■at the present time." 

aty Press.—** Almost a history as well as a new Phonetic system. Nearly all 
the notices in our contemporaries agree in characterising the mode as ' a decided 
improvement' — * an advancement of the art,' " &c. 

Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. — " Leg^ibility is the keystone of the Steno- 
■graphic art, and Mr. Pocknell has done well to bear it in mind. His plan is bo^ 
novel and ingenious, and the result comes out admirably well. It must, we think, 

headmittedthathehas, as he claims, advanced the art very considerably We 

look forward, at any rate, to see this system ranking with, if not before, the present 
popular method. It has evidently been well thought out, and while comprehensive 
seems to be simple, methodical, and unburdened by many of. those exceptional 
'expedients with which all former Shorthand systems have abouncled." 

Engliih Mechanic. — ** The plan laid down is as simple as it is ingenious 

As compared with the familiar Pitman's method, Pocknell's has many x>oints of 
advantage in rapidity and legibility. Every Shorthand-writer knows that time in 
xeporting is chiefly consimied in the operation of lifting the pen from, and replacing 
it on, the paper. In the new system before us, all separate dots and strokes for 
vowels ore omitted and punctuation marks greatly reduced." 

Civil Service Gazette. — " Mr. Pocknell's book should find a place in the library of 
■ every Shorthand-writer." 

Kovo Beady, price 3d.. 

FRIMEB OF LEGIBLE SHOBTHAND 

lor use in Schools (adapted from the " Instruction iBook" by Edwabd Pocknell). 

In preparation. 

MOIl^OSYLLABIC EXEBCISES IN LEGIBLE 

SnOBTHAND 

for use in Schools (adapted from the " Instruction Book" by Edward Pocknell). 
Office of Legible Shorthand, 2, Falcon Court, 32, Fleet St., London, E.C. 

THE INSTBUCTION BOOK OP LEGIBLE 

SHOBTHANJ). 

Complete, 107 pp.> 2,500 cuts, cloth, 3s. 
E. Pocknell, 2, Falcon Court, Fleet Street, 



*tHE SHORTHAND SOCIEIT. 



PRESIDENT. 
CosNELius Walpobd, Esq., F.S.S., F.I A. 

vice-presidents. 
Thomas Allen Beed, Esq. | The Bey. W. H. Hechleb. 



COUNCIL. 



Messes. J. E. Bailet. 

„ Wynne E. Baxter. 

„ J. Douglas. 

„ J. Westbt-Gibson. 

„ W. GODDABD. 

W. J. Ingbam. 



Messbs. a. L. Lewis. 

Edwabd Pocknell. 

H. BiCHTEB. 

A. B. Spabkhall. 
Samuel Timmins. 
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hon. treasurer. . hon. secretary. 

James G. Petbie. | H. H. Pestell. 

hon. foreign secretary. • 
Hebb Heinbich Bichteb. 
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ORDINARY MEETINGS. 

SESSION 1881—1882. 

{First Tuesdmf in the month from November to Juns.) 

1881— November 1, December 6. 1883— January 3, February 7, March 7, 

April 4, May 2, June 6. 

The Chair will be taken at 8 o'clock precisely. 

The ComiGil will meet at Half-past Seven (prompt) on the days of. 

the Ordinary Meetings. 

SHORTHAND WRITERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The objects of this Association are to form amediuqi of commumcation 
between Employers and Shorthand Writers, and to constitute a bond of 
union for mutual improvement, counsel, and sympathy among the writers 
of any system. ; 

The Association offers facilities to Shorthatnd- Writers requiring engage- 
ments, and many gentlemen are now in good situations obtained through 
its instrumentality. 

Communications may be addressed to, and Prospectuses obtained from, 
the Secretary, at the Office, No. 2, Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 
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